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i Ge euc de Noel 


[ The joyous spirit of Christmas ] 


ERE Monsieur Pogany, the famous artist, depicts for us 
in America the gay abandon of an old-time Parisian 
Christmas Eve, or Réveillon. 


Heélas! But few of us may know the joy of spending 
Reveillon a Paris. But any of us, mes amies, may know the 
joy of giving this Christmas these delightful Parisian Paquets 
de Noel—these Dijer-Kiss holiday sets. 


In the best shops everywhere they will be found. More 
charming they are than ever before— gifts filled to the full 
with a Aiclastion francaise. And, more, so splendid a variety 
of combinations. 


Can you, Madame, Mademoiselle, imagine a more charming 
gift for your friends intimes? Assurément none could be more 
ashionable—bringing as these paquets de Djer-Kiss do the very 
charm of Paris itself. So it is that you will give, n’est-ce pas ? 


You will not forget? Ccst une affaire si importante. 


HOLIDAY SETS 


Djer-Kiss_ holiday sets are presented to you 

‘adame, in cix different combinations of these 
French Djer-Kiss Toiletries. Et aussi six dif- 
ferent prices. Too, a happy choice of happy 
colors. Les paquets blue or les paquets old rose. 
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The Victrola is the gift 
of all music to your home 


Wherever the dawn of Christmas morning finds a 
Victrola, there are gathered the greatest artists of this 
generation. All have contributed their art to the 
Victrola, positive that it is the one instrument which 
brings to you their authoritative interpretations in the seeeeiail 
tones of actual reality. a ES Ve” 
Will there be a Victrola in your home this Christmas? tet "Loot on te aber? eel 
$25 to $1500. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, NJ. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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it’s the 
best show in town 


—best in plot, presentation, staging, starring, dressing, laughs, 
thrills, pathos, everything, 


—best, because it is 
price, 


—best because the 


draw on the best talent of every kind in America and Europe and 
co-ordinate it to produce a perfect photoplay. 


If you are a real fan you know a real photoplay, and the way 
a real fan can pick out a Paramount Picture just by seeing a few 
hundred feet of it in the middle is the biggest tribute to quality 


a film can have. 


Watch the panel alongside for Paramount Pictures and watch 
your theatre’s announcements to find out dates of showings. 


Check it up for yourself, anytime, anywhere, that if it’s a 
Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town. 
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made up to a standard and not down to a 


organization behind it is great enough to 
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listed in order of release 
Sept. 1, 1921, to Jan. 1, 1922 


Wallace Reid in “‘The Hell Diggers” 
By Byron Morgan 


Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
““The Great Moment”’ 
Specially written for the star by the 
author of ‘“‘Three Weeks.” 


Betty Compson in 
“At the End of the World”’ 
By Ernst Klein 
Directed by Penrhyn Stanlaws. 


’ “The Golem” 
A unique presentation of the famous 
story of ancient Prague. 


Cecil B. DeMille’s 
“The Affairs of Anatol”’ 

By Jeanie MacPherson 
Suggested by Schnitzler’s play 
With Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson, 
Elliott Dexter, Bebe Daniels, Monte 


Blue, Wanda Hawley, Theodore 
Roberts, Agnes Ayres, Thecdore 
Kosloff, Polly Moran, Raymond 


Hatton and Julia Faye. 


Elsie Ferguson in ‘‘ Footlights”’ 
By Rita Weiman, directed by 
John S. Robertson. 


Thomas Meighan in “‘Cappy Ricks”’ 
By Peter B. Kyne. 


George Melford’s 
“The Great Impersonation”’ 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Cast includes 
James Kirkwood and Ann Forrest, 


A George Fitzmaurice Production 
“*Experience”’ 
with Richard Barthelmess as ‘*‘ Youth”’ 
By George Hobart. 


William deMille’s ‘‘ After the Show ”’ 
By Rita Weiman; cast includes 
Jack Holt, Lila Lee and Charles Ogle. 


Ethel Clayton in William D. Taylor’s 
Production “‘ Beyond”’ 
By Henry Arthur Jones. 


William S. Hart in “Three Word 
Brand,’’a William S. Hart Production. 


George Loane Tucker's ‘“‘Ladies Must 
Live,”’ with Betty Compson, by Alice 
Duer Miller. 


““The Bonnie Brier Bush,” 
by Ian MacLaren 
A Donald Crisp Production. 


George Melford’s Production, “ The 
Sheik,’ with Agnes Ayres and 
Rudolph Valentino. From the 

novel by Edith M. Hull. 


Jack Holt in ‘‘ The Call of the North,”’ 
adapted from ‘‘Conjuror’s House’”’ 
by Stewart Edward White. 


Thomas Meighan in “‘A Prince There 

Was.”’ From George M. Cohan’s play 

and the novel ‘‘Enchanted Hearts,” 
by Darragh Aldrich. 


Ethel Clayton in ‘“‘Exit—the Vamp” 
by Clara Beranger. 


Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson 
and Elliott Dexter in 
**Don’t Tell Everything”’ 
by Lorna Moon. 


Gloria Swanson in ‘‘ Under the Lash”’ 
From the novel “‘ The Shulamite”’ 
by Alice and Claude Askew. 


A William deMi'le Production 
“Miss Lulu Bett” 
With Lois Wilson, Milton Sills, 
Theodore Roberts and Helen Fergu- 
son. From the novel and play by 
Zona Gale. 
Betty Compson in 
“The Law and the Woman” 
Adapted from the Clyde Fitch play 
“The Woman in the Case”’ 
A Penrhyn Stanlaws Production. 


Ask your theatre manager 
when he will saow them 

















Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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in the Shadow Stage 
Contents This Issue 
Save this. :nagazine — refer to 
D the criticisms before you pick out 
ecember, 1921 your evening’s entertainment. 
Cover Design Lillian Gish Make this your reference list. 
From a Pastel Portrait by Rolf Armstrong. Page 60 
Rotogravure: 11 Little Lord Fauntleroy United Artists 
Lillian Gish and Joseph Schildkraut One Arabian Night. . . First National 
Mabel Ballin William Farnum re Rolin-Pathe 
Rubye de Remer Irene Castle Page 61 ay 
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The Unhappy Ending Frederick Van Vranker 25 pore a es nies Poe 
A Tribute to the Film-Audience’s Mental Standard. mi i casiaia ie “" cana 
é ee ‘ Ry foe tio: wie do eran aramount 
Hail the Woman _ (Fiction) Gene Sheridan 27 Charme Bt.0.......0sc00s Eauity 
Told from the Photoplay. ae 60UCUCtrCti(its~™S 
When Venus Ordered Hash © Ada Patterson 30 No Woman Knows....... Universal 
Betty Blythe Makes a Confession. Dik PUEBLA... cn sic o nes Fox 
How I Keep in Condition Lila Lee 31 Passing Through... . Ince-Paramount 
Fourth of a Series on Health and Beauty. Moonlight Follies.........Universal 
The Well-Dressed Woman and Fall Carolyn Van Wyck 32 Dangerous Lies... British-Paramount 
Photoplay’s Fashions Department. (Creations by M. Bonart.) Steelheart............... Vitagraph 
From an Old Album (Photographs) 34 a ~ . 
Ghosts of Former Stage Favorites. Ee ee ee a ee ee Ox 
Garments of Truth.......... Metro 
(Contents continued on next page) SE os a tas ae itech pha 'ialaile Universal 
God’s Crucible.......... Hodkinson 
The Infamous Miss Revel. . . . Metro 
(rere Universal 
Editorial Offices, 25 W. 45th St., New York City The Secret of the Hills... .Vitagraph 
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or express money order. Caution—Do not subscribe through persons unknown toyou;. | inde - 2. eee 
Entered as second-class matter April 24, 1912, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. What Love Will Do.........++- Fox 
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Tony Sarg 
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The Girl on the Cover 
A Close-up of Lillian Gish. 


Great Thoughts of the Month 


Digest of Comment About the Motion Picture. 


Horizon (Fiction) Octavus Roy Cohen 
A Great Story by a Noted Author. 
Illustrated by Frederic Dorr Steele. 
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Delight Evans 
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Photoplay’s 
January 
Issue 


IGHT almost be called the 
Feminist Number. 
The star story of the month 


is one by Rupert Hughes on 
the subject introduced by Samuel 
Goldwyn in this issue, “New Faces 
for Old.” Outside of that— 

There is a story by Dorothy Gish: a 
lively essay on husbands—her own in 
particular. She has called it ‘‘Largely 
a Matter of Love.’’ Mrs. James Rennie 
can write almost as entertainingly as 
she can act; so you had better watch 
out for her story. 

Mrs. Frank Bacon, the wife of Frank 
Bacon, the great star of “‘Lightnin’,”’ 
has as much to do with her husband's 
success as he has. There was a time 
when the Bacons couldn't pay the rent. 
Now they have a wonderful home on 
Long Island, and everything. She tells 
you how it happened. 

The brilliant and beautiful Elsie 
Ferguson is one of the happily married 
stars. She talks about marriage, and 
illustrates her story with the only pic- 
tures of herself with her husband ever 
published. 

Madame Olga Petrova’s page begins 
next month. Don’t fail to read it. 

There is no actress better qualified 
to write about success than Mae 
Murray. She confides her secrets in a 
way that will interest you. 

Corinne Griffith is the Girl on the 
Cover. There’s a story about her 
inside. 

Carolyn Van Wyck’s Fashions have 
never been more fascinating. Remem- 
ber that the designs of Raoul Bonart, 
the French artist, are absolutely exclu- 
sive to the readers of this Magazine. 

The men have their innings, too. 
Charlie Chaplin gives his impressions 
of Paris, the next stop in his European 
tour. Richard Barthelmess is the 
subject of an interesting interview. 
And there are others. 

The fiction you have learned to ex- 
pect from PHoTOPLAY; the inimitable 
peppy paragraphs about plays and 
players; the authentic reviews by the 
Magazine's staff; and, as always, beau- 
tiful portraits in rotogravure. So you 
really had better 


ORDER 
YOUR JANUARY 


ISSUE NOW! 
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RIO KE HBO ROOD DS GLE, 


he PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


In the city of Bagdad lived Hakeem, the Wise One, and many people went to him 
for counsel, which he gave freely to all, asking nothing in return. 


There came to him a young man, who had spent much but got little, and said: ‘Tell 
me, Wise One, what shall I do to receive the most for that which I spend?” 


Hakeem answered, “A thing that is bought or sold has no value unless it contain 
that which cannot be bought or sold. Look for the Priceless Ingredient.” 


“But, what is this Priceless Ingredient?’’ asked the young man. 


Spoke then the Wise One, “My son, the Priceless Ingredient of every product in 
the market-place is the Honor and Integrity of him who makes it. Consider his name 


before you buy.” 


Three words of this old tale—“The 
Priceless Ingredient”—tell the story of 
the House of Squibb, revealing the secret 
of its service and success. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons was founded in 
1858 by Dr. Edward R. Squibb, a physi- 
cian and chemist of high principles and 
ideals. He was inspired, not by hope of 
financial gain (for he had money enough 
for all his needs), but by professional 
duty and personal honor. His aim was 
to set a new and higher standard in 
chemical and pharmaceutical manufac- 
ture, by making products of greater 
purity than had yet been known. 


Within three years the Squibb Labora- 
tories had attained a position of leader- 
ship. In 1861 the Government of the 
United States turned confidently to 
Squibb for products needed for a million 
men in our Civil War. That was sixty 


years ago. The reputation so early won, 
the House of Squibb holds today invio- 
late and values far above profits. 


In 1917, as in 1861, the United States 
Government again turned confidently to 
Squibb for products needed for millions 
of men in the World War, and after the 
War, conferred upon the House of 
Squibb the Award for Distinguished 
Service. 


For more than half a century the 
name Squibb has been recognized as full 
guaranty of skill, knowledge and honor 
in the manufacture of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products made exclu- 
sively for the medical profession and 
used only by the physician and the 
surgeon. 


The name Squibb on HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS is equally valued as positive 
assurance of true purity and reliability. 





Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, 
therefore without bitter taste. 


Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. Pre- 
ferred also for taste. 


Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified 
product, free from arsenic, therefore safe. 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—highest quality. 
Pleasant and effective. 


Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Nor- 
wegian; cold pressed; pure in taste. Rich 
in vitamine, 


Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern 
France. Absolutely pure. (Sold only 
through druggists.) 


Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for pre- 
paring infants’ food. Quickly soluble. In 
sealed tins, 


Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. 
Soft powder for dusting; granular form for 
solutions. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in 
taste; dependable. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protec- 
tive powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Contains no 
soap or other detrimental substance. Cor- 
rects mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder—Carnation, Violet, 
Boudoir, and Unscented. The talcum pow- 
der par excellence. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation 
of correct composition for the care of the 
skin. 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
The “Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Mee. George Guiterman, the day 
ehe started reducing the new way 


Mrs. George Guiterman,6 days later 
Hote the wonderful improvement 








Loses 13 Pounds in 8 Days 


“Hurrah! I have lost 13 pounds since last Mon- 
day (8 days) and am feeling fine. I used to lie 
in bed an hour or so before I could get to sleep, 
but I go to sleep now as soon as I lie down, and 
I can sleep from eight to nine hours. Before I 
began losing weight I could not take much ex- 
ercise, but now I can walk four or five miles a 
day. I feel much better than I have for months.” 

Signed, Mrs. George Guiterman, 
420 East 66th Street, New York City. 

Above photographs are just as reproduced by the camera— 

no alteration—no retouching. Double chins, folds and puff- 


iness under the eyes have vanished. The increased brightness 
of the eyes shows renewed health and youthfulness. 





Mrs. Vermilya before she found Mrs. Vermilya after she applied 


out about the new discovery, the new discovery to herself, 
weight 168 pounds. weight 128 pounds. 


Doctor’s Wife Reduces 40 Pounds 


Mrs. Hazel Vermilya, pictured above, wife of a physician of 
Bloomington, Ind., reduced quickly to normal weight, and also 
gained perfect health and a beautiful complexion. She 
writes: 

“Before I tried your method my weight was 168 pounds. 
My blood was all bad; my heart was weak. I constantly had 
sour stomach and sick headaches. I went to different doctors 
for help, but I got worse instead of better, until I tried your 
new discovery. I am now in perfect health; sleep perfectly, 
and my blood test is 100 per cent pure. I had begun to get 
wrinkles, when I was fat, but my flesh is now firm and free 
from a single wrinkle. And I now weigh only 128 pounds, 
which is my normal weight.” 


Stage Beauty Loses a Pound a Day 


“In about three weeks I re- 
duced twenty pounds — just 
what I> wanted to — through 
your wonderful way to reduce. 
And without bit of dis- 
comfort. I think it is perfectly 
remarkable.” 

Thus writes Miss Kathleen 
Mullane, famous artists’ model 
and Ziegfeld Follies beauty. 

This new discovery enabled 
her to quickly reduce to normal 
weight, after a long period of 
exercise, starving and appli- 





one 


Miss Kathleen Mullane, Artists’ 


ances had failed utterly. Model and Ziegfeld Follies Beauty 
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No Excuse for Being Fat 
Since New Discovery 


One woman reduced 13 pounds in 8 days. 
less than a month. Still another took off 40 pounds in an incredibly short 
All without appliances, medicines, starving, exercises or massage. 
No discomforts or bitter self-denials. 


SIMPLE, easily-followed law of 
Nature has now been discovered 
which enables anyone to quickly 

rid themselves of dangerous, burden- 
some excess flesh. Results are often 
apparent in 48 hours. These benefits 
are secured without discomfort and 
without any bitter self-denials. In 
fact many say they enjoy their meals 
and other pleasures of life more than 
ever before. 


When you have reached your nor- 
mal, ideal weight, you can retain it 
without gaining or losing another 
pound 


Scores of stout men and women, 
who have regained their normal fig- 
ures by this method, find that a reduc- 
tion of a pound a day is not too much to 
look for at the very start. Many have 
lost 10 pounds a week—and even more. 


Reduce as Quickly as 
You Wish 


The rate at which you lose your 
surplus flesh is largely under your own 
control. If you do not wish to lose 
flesh as rapidly as a pound a day or 
ten pounds a week, you can regulate 
this natural law so that your loss of 
flesh will be more gradual. By reducing 
more slowly you avoid any necessity 
for sudden changes of clothing. You 
can make slight and inexpensive altera- 
tions in your garments as you steadily 
attain a slender, graceful figure. 


In addition to normal weight and a 
more youthful figure you secure other 
benefits of equal importance. For this 
natural method also builds your health 
and gives you renewed vitality and 
energy. You obtain a clearer complexion, a 
brighter eye and a more elastic step. Many 
write that they have been astounded at losing 
wrinkles which they had supposed could not 
be effaced. As the superfluous flesh vanishes, 
the years seem to drop off also. Your nerves 
are improved and your sleep is more refreshing. 
You regain youthful vigor and spirits as well 
as youthful form. 


It is like being invited to step into an 
entirely new body, full of fresh ambition. A 
body of graceful lines, fairly tingling with 
health; a body that seems capable of any degree 
of physical exertion. 


And you can obtain all this without discom- 
forts or painful self-denials. You make little 
change in your daily routine. You continue 
to do the things you like and to eat food you 
enjoy. In fact, far from giving up the pleasures 
of the table, you actually increase their 
variety. 


The Secret Explained 


Scientists have always realized that there 
was some natural law on which the whole 
system of weight control was based. It 
remained for Eugene Christian, the famous 
food specialist, to discover the one, safe, 
certain and easily followed method of re- 
gaining normal, healthful weight. He dis- 
covered that certain foods, when eaten to- 
gether, take off weight instead of adding to 
it. Certain combinations cause fat, others 
consume fat. For instance, if you eat certain 
foods at the same meal, they are converted 
into excess fat. But eat these same foods 
at different times and they will be converted 
into tissue and muscle. Then the excess fat 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


Results in 48 hours. 





Another lost 20 pounds in 


Free trial. 


you have already accumulated will be rapidly 
consumed because the fat- forming combina- 
tions have been cut off. There is nothing 
complicated and nothing hard to understand. 
It is simply a matter of learning how to com- 
bine your food according to a few simple, 
natural rules, 


Free Trial— Send No Money 

Elated with his discovery and with 
the new hope and energy it offers to 
stout men and women, Eugene Chris- 
tian incorporated this method in the 


form of simple, easy-to-follow little 
lessons under the title of “Weight 
Control—the Basis of Health.’’ This 


is offered to you on free trial. 


Here is what following the course 
will do: It will bring your weight 
down to normal at the rate of a pound 
a day or more. It will make your 
flesh firm and solid. It will bring a 
clearer skin, add new glow to your 
cheek, a new sparkle to your eye and a 
new spring to your step. And all 
naturally—nothing harmful. 


Prove this for yourself. See your un- 
necessary flesh quickly vanish. See why 
starving, strenuous exercising and medicines 
and massage are unnecessary. See how this 
new discovery gets down to the real reason 
for your stoutness and removes it by natural 
and effective methods. 


Although you would probably be glad to 
pay many dollars for such a simple, safe and 
certain method of obtaining normal weight we 
have made the price as low as we can, because 
we want every sufferer from excessive flesh to 
secure its benefits. 

Send no money, just put your name and 
address on the coupon, or send a letter if you 
prefer. The course will be mailed to you 
in PLAIN CONTAINER and $1.97 (plus 
postage) to the postman will make it yours. 
Then, if you are not fully satisfied in every 
particular, you may return it within five days 
after its receipt and your money will be im- 
mediately refunded. If more convenient, you 
may remit with coupon, but this is not neces- 
sary. 

Just mail the coupon or a letter. You are 
thoroughly protected by our refund offer. 
Act today, however, to avoid delay, as it is 
hard for us to keep up with the demand for 
these lessons. Think of the surprise and envy 
you will create among your friends by your 
renewed, more youthful appearance just a 
short time after the course arrives 


Corrective Eating Sidi Inc. 
Dept. W-20812, 43 W. 16th St., New York City 





Corrective Eating Society, Inc., 
Dept. W-20812, 43 West 16th Street, 
New York City 


You may send me, IN PLAIN CONTAINER, 
Eugene Christian's Course, “Weight Control 
-—-the Basis of Health,"’ in 12 lessons. I will 
pay the postman only $1.97 (plus postage) on 
arrival. If I am not satisfied with it, I have the 
privilege of returning it to you within five days 
after its receipt. It is, of course, understood that 
you are to return my money if [I thus return the 
course, ‘ 


Name..... 


Price outside United States, $2.15 cash;with order 
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Every day your skin is 


changing. By the right 


care, any girl can 


have a smooth, lovely 


complexion 


Every ¢g 


Copyright, 1027, 


SECTION 


irl knows— 


nothing can make you look right 
if your skin is not right 


F your skin is smooth and clear— 

radiant with freshness and color— 
you cannot look unattractive, no 
matter how simple your toilet. 

But not even the prettiest clothes 
will make up for a sallow, lifeless 
complexion—a skin that is disfigured 
by blackheads or ugly blemishes. 

Don’t neglect your skin. 

Remember—any girl can have a 
smooth, lovely complexion. Each 
day your skin is changing—old skin 
dies, and new forms in its place. By 
giving this mew skin the special 
treatment it needs, you car. actually 
make it over. 

Are you using the right treatment 
for your special type of skin? 
There is a special Woodbury treat- 

ment for each type of skin. 

For instance, if your skin is of the 


pale, sallow type—it needs the fol- 
lowing treatment to stimulate the 


by The Andre 


pores and blood vessels and give it a 
clear, fresh, healthy color: 


ONCE OR TWICE a week, fill your 
basin full of hot water—almost boiling 
hot. Bend over the top of the basin 
and cover your head with a heavy bath 
towel, so that no steam can escape. 
Steam your face for thirty seconds. 
Now lather a hot cloth with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. With this wash 
your face thoroughly, rubbing the 
lather well into the skin. Then rinse 
the skin well, first with warm water, 
then with cold, and finish by rubbing 
it for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


The other nights of the week 
cleanse your skin in the usual way 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water, ending with a dash of 
cold. 


HIS treatment and other com- 

plete treatments for all the dif- 
ferent types of skin, are given in the 
booklet that is wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today— 
begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. 

The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect on 
the skin make it ideal for general 
use. A 25 cent cake lasts a month 
or six weeks for general toilet use, 
including any of the special Wood- 
bury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 
For 25 cents we will send you a complete 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin prepa- 

rations, containing: 

A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s 

Facial Cream 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, ** A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 

Send for this set today. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 512 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Jf you live in Canada, ad- 
dress The Andrew Fergens Co., Limited, 512 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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BEAUTY and romance live again in Griffith’s “The Two Orphans”. The 
French classic has been done many times, but never more exquisitely. Lillian 
Gish and Joseph Schildkraut are ideally cast as Henriette and the Chevalier. 





ONES PEN drips adjectives when one writes about Mabel Ballin. But there 1s 
' Teally only one which is peculiarly appropriate. And that’s quaint. Isn’t she? 
Miss Ballin is really Mrs. Hugo, the star of her director-husband’s own company. 





R. FARNUM’S universal popularity is best illustrated by the fact that no- 
body calls him William. He has been one of our favorites ever since he made 
his first picture. We don’t remember the picture—but we haven’t forgotten Bill. 





C. Heighton Monroe 


RUBYE DE REMER is a famous beauty, but she doesn’t let that spoil her 
outlook on life. She is just as cheerful and as little inclined to be up-stage 
as any extra girl—in fact, more so. She is now at the head of her own company. 





“"THE BEST dressed woman in the world” is what they have been calling Irene 
Castle ever since she made her debut as a dancer. Irene isn’t dancing now 
—she has just completed a new film—but she still lives up to Fer original title. 





Ned Van Buren 


OOD NEWS! Mae Marsh is coming back. She is rehearsing now for a stage 
play called “Brittie”’, and it is reported that she is to make a picture for 
D. W. Griffith, under whose direction she first won fame. We hope it is true. 





Edward Thayer- Monroe 


(THERE is a postman in New Orleans who used to like Marguerite Clark. But 
now he has changed his mind. He says it isn’t reasonable for any one person to 
get as much mail as Marguerite does. And they’re all letters asking her to come back. ° 











Actual photograph of dark 
blue satin gown after wash: 
“ing with Ivory Flakes. Gown 
and statement of originai 
owner on file in the Procter 
& Gamble offices. 








This photograph shows a washed satin dress. The method that 
washed it would wash almost anything safely, don’t you think ? 








Send for FREE 
Sample 


with complete directions for 
the easy care of delicate gar- 
ments that you would be 
afraid to wash the ordinary 
way. Address Section 45-L F. 


Department of Home Eco- 


nomics, The Procter 4 Gam- 
ble Company, Cincinnati, 
Obio. 


ARK blue satin and georgette, silk 
braid, and gold thread embroidery— 
not at all a “‘wash’’ dress, you would say. 


But the Cincinnati girl who owned it had 
so much faith in Ivory Soap Flakes that 
she dipped her dress, gold embroidery and 
all, in the bubbling suds—washed it with- 
out: rubbing, just as she would a fine 
colored linen—rolled it in a towel for half 
an hour—pressed it carefully on the wrong 
side—and had once more a gown to be 
proud of, with satin gleaming, gold thread 
glistening, georgette sheer and smooth, 
and each bit of braid trimly in place. 


Flakes that launder a gown of this kind so 


harmlessly can be trusted absolutely, of 
course, with your frail blouses, lingerie, 
silk hose, sweaters, and other things that 
you like to rinse out yourself in the bath- 
room bowl. And youcan depend on them 
for the quick, easy cleansing of all special 
things, like this satin gown, that a few 
years ago you wouldn’t have dreamed you 
could wash at all. 


Ivory Flakes will keep your fine silk, 
linen, wool or sheer cotton garments from 
acquiring that “‘laundered’’ look. Send 
for the free sample and directions offered 
at the left, and see how easily and safely 
Ivory Flakes works. 


IVORY sosr FLAKES 


Genuine Ivory Soap in Instant-Cleansing Form 
Will not harm any color or fabric that water alone will not harm 
Makes pretty clothes last longer 
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Mother-Love 


‘ OU have doubtless wondered, 

y many times, why the evocation 

of mother-love never fails on 

screen or stage or canvas. The 
showman, vocal or _ silent, doesn't 
wonder; to him, it is just another of 
nature’s inexplicable laws. He ac- 
cepts what he calls ‘‘mother-stuff’’ as 
sure-fire’; it is always “a draw’’; 
nine times out of 
ten ii can be re- 
lied upon to 
‘* save the show.”’ 
Thereisa 
reason, deeper 
than sentiment, 
beyond all tears. 
It is a reason 
so true that it is 
one of the basic 
stratae of human 
fact. Mother-love 


is the one absolutely pure, unselfish love that we ever really know. 





Compared to it, so-called ‘‘ romantic’’ love—that ‘‘love-interest’’ which is the back- 
bone of our drama and fiction—ts an incarnation of selfishness. In youth, romantic 
love is mainly physiological, for it is based upon sexual attraction. What passes for 
romantic love in middle age and old age is a fundamentally selfish, though perhaps quite 
unconscious, desire for comfort or companionship or refuge from a so-called heartless 
world of people no more and no less heartless than ourselves. Comradeship and friend- 
ship, noble sentiments both, have visible bounds beyond which they cannot pass. Mother- 
love alone is bounded, if at all, in infinity. 

And we dare to say that every audience's reverence before and response to a mimic 
display of mother-love is based upon something deeper than a recollection of individual 
mothers, as the casual analysts are fond of telling us. The deep, true reason lies in 
instinct; instinct whispers that here, alone of human displays, 1s something sublime, 
something which makes visible one of the actual attributes of that grand and mystic 
benignity which every creed calls GOD. 

We are not going to exhort you here, after the manner of the familiar screen-caption, 
to “‘go home and be good to your mother.” Any man or woman who really has to be 
told that is not fit to have a mother. What we are going to tell you is this: that mother- 
love is the great controverter of materialism; that mother-love 1s the greatest and most 
enduring argument for the existence of an all-seeing and all-kind Creator; that mother- 
love is the one element not found in the basic chemical constituents of this small star. 

Mother-love is the grand-humble answer to age-long faith; it is a living proof of the 
reality of religion. 


‘ 
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VERA GORDON 


ERA GORDON representsa strongly defined mother type— 
the type which is wholly wrapped up in her children, and 
whose greatest joy lies in administering to their needs. There 
have been few mothers in all theatrical history—not excluding 
that [famous drama of maternal devotion, ‘‘ Madame X—” — 
who have so poignantly appealed to the human heart as Vera 
Gordon in “‘ Humoresque.” Mrs. Gordon isa mother off the stage 
as well as on—a real mother who looks after all the little intimate 
details of her children’s lives. And in ‘‘Humoresque” she was 
just that kind of mother; reality and sincerity and a certain 
bigness of heart went into her every scene. 




















EDYTHE CHAPMAN 
[ FsPite the fact that all mothers 


are sentimental, the type of 
mother with which Edythe Chap- 
man has come to be associated as a 
result of her film characterizations, 
is what we might call hyper-senti- 
mental. Mothers nowadays are a 
trifle more worldly than they used 
to be, though without having lost 
any of their sweetness or their capac- 
ity for feeling. And since the 
Edythe-Chapman mother is not 
characteristically modern, she per- 
haps weeps more than mothers are 
wont to weep to-day. Miss Chap- 
man’s maternal portrayals have an 
aroma of old rose and lavender about 
them, and suggest an era when 
women were “females,” and when 
the adjective ‘‘clinging” was synon- 
ymous with “feminine.” Withal, 
the mothers she gives us are essen- 
tially human and appealing, and she 
perfectly fitted the role of Mrs. Dean 
in ‘“‘ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 


Come.” 

















KATE BRUCE 


She is kind-hearted and generous, and radiates that tender 


ATE BRUCE might be designed the “‘ typical” mother, be- 

cause every one recognizes in her numerous characteriza- 

tions some quality of his or her own mother. Asa rule, she is 

the forgiving, simple-hearted, patient, trusting mother, whose 

hair has been prematurely grayed by the cares and worries of 

an arduous life. But whatever happens, she never loses faith. 
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goodness which somehow only mothers seem to possess. She, 
is neither as sentimental as the Edythe-Chapman mother, nor 
has she the poise and capable self-possession of the Vera- 
Gordon mother. She could never be aggressive, but she gains 
her points through her simple, direct and sometimes tragic 
appeal. Her mother in ‘‘Way Down East” was perfect. 














MARY ALDEN 


ANOTHER type of film mother, yet one which 
has many traits and qualities in common with 
all real and lovable mothers, is Mary Alden, whose 
memorable characterization in ‘‘The Old Nest” 
had much to do with creating the sympathy and 
heart-interest of that ‘‘old folks” picture. Mary 
Alden gives us a mother of staunchness and capa- 
bility—a mother who instinctively understands 
the best way to raise children and to care for them, 
and who can always be trusted in emergencies. 
We know, without having tasted them, that the 
preserves she puts up and the cakes she bakes are 
‘like mother used to make”; and we are sure that 
she always leaves a little extra frosting in the bowl 
for the children to lick. If anyone were asked to 
describe her maternal characterizations with a 
single adjective, the answer would probably be: 





‘‘She’s the ‘old-fashioned’ mother.” 

















MARY CARR 
““\VER THE HILL” would not 


have been the human and appeal- 
ing picture it was had Mary Carr not 
been selected for the mother role. In 
fact, it is impossible to think of this 
picture without associating it with this 
particular actress’ lovable personality. 
Miss Carr is the frail, self-effacing, 
“‘homey” mother of the films, whose 
one interest in life is her family and 
fireside. Perhaps she may not be as 
competent at making cookies and pre- 
serves and at solving difficult domes- 
tic problems as one imagines Mary 
Alden to be, but she nevertheless 
seems to possess to the fullest degree 
that most beautiful of all qualities 
associated with motherhood—self-sac- 
rifice. She impresses one with her 
humility; and she is particularly good 
at revealing the tragic side of moth- 
erhood. 















































SYLVIA ASHTON 


"THERE are not many mothers of 
the type which Sylvia Ashton por- 
trays, but she characterizes them (as 
in ““Don’t Change Your Husband” 
and ‘‘Why Change Your.Wife’’) with 
conspicuous artistry. She is generally 
selected for the cold and haughty soci- 
ety type of mother, who thinks chil- 
dren are more or less bothersome and 
ought to be turned over to a nurse un- 
til they are old enough to understand 
and mind. There are times when the 
Sylvia-Ashton kind of mother is even 
mercenary and calculating, and when 
social activities constitute her chief 
interest in life. There are a few moth- 
ers like this in the world just to make 
us realize, by comparison, how truly 
wonderful most mothers are; and no 
little credit is due Miss Ashton for 
portraying them so faithfully and with 
such conviction. 





















RUBY LA FAYETTE 


N° selection of stage mothers would 
be representative if it omitted 
the name of Ruby La Fayette. She 
is the oldest actress, and one of the 
best beloved characters, in motion 
pictures. She began her stage career 
in the ’sixties, and she was seventy- 
three when she made her debut on the 
screen, in the title role of a film called 
‘““My Mother.” She has played in- 
numerable mother parts, and is really 
the “‘mother”’ of all the stage mothers! 
Her portrayals necessarily are all of 
the old school—she is, in fact, a real 
old-fashioned mother, with a bonnet 
and shawl; and she has more theatri- 
cal children who love her than any 
half-dozen of the other mothers com- 
bined. She is the type whom people 
always refer to as ‘‘the dearest old 
lady in the world.’’ Her sweetness is 
her dominant characteristic. 
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The sage who declared that the nearest way to a man’s 
heart was through his stomach had never considered: 


ROSALI 


N San Francisco, eating is a recreation. In Chicago, it is a 
stern necessity, but in New York, it is an art. In the 
world’s largest hive of human bees, the gentle custom of sus- 
taining life mounts up with the lofty things that be, such as 

making bronze bacchantes or painting flowers on silk. There 
are gulpers here, to be sure, and queer persons who consume 
roast beef hash and rye bread with dill pickles, but the real 
eating of New York is done by polished experts, the like of 
whom is nowhere else in Christendom. 

And the finest eating in this man’s town is that which you 
will find in nightly progress—yes, and daily, too—in the 
sombre, high-ceiled palace of proteins known to the trade as 
Tommy-the-Oysterboy’s. 

Tommy’s favored restaurant hides itself on a modest side 
street, a block to the east of lower Fifth Avenue, and the 
stream of customers is a select and discerning tribe. Merely to 
enter Tommy’s portals is to be seized with enormous appetite, 
and one’s first feeling, upon facing the filled tables some evening 
at seven, with the jolly waiters bustling up and down the aisles, 
is that here is a true home of food. 

Sitting there one night, bathed in a roseate glow and think- 
ing naught but kindly of my fellow man, I first beheld Rosalie, 
the being apart. It was the evening duty of Rosalie to stand 
just inside the oaken doors and serve, and yet her thoughts were 
elsewhere. Amidst these splendid surroundings of food and 
this cunning call to appetite, Rosalie was a super-soul, who 
looked out upon it all from her little wooden crypt near the 
door, and watched with a cold eye the hearty men and women, 
loathing them so vehemently that her red lips curled in a 
scornful smile. 


OSALIE was the cloak girl at Tommy-the-Oysterboy’s. 
Rather, she was the check-room guardian, because when 
you entered, intent upon feeding your body and elevating your 
spirit, you were at liberty to leave with Rosalie anything you 
carried. Generally you left your hat and your overcoat. The 
ladies sometimes deposited their wraps, but Rosalie’s main 
business in life was overcoats—light overcoats—heavy over- 
coats—overcoats with fur collars—overcoats made from the 
skins of unfamiliar animals—overcoats dripping with rain or 
slushy with snow—but always overcoats. 

When you appeared, the doorman greeted you with a smile 
and a word of welcome, and indicated Rosalie, who stood by 
the entrance to her snuggery. You moved forward and, with- 
out a word, Rosalie gave you what you mistook to be a smile, 
and her slender figure moved ever so slightly in what you took 
to be a bow. You turned and twisted yourself about, edging 
towards her crab-like, and extending your arms out behind. 
She deftly slipped your overcoat from your back, handed you a 
little yellow check with a numeral on it, and your mantle 
disappeared in the darkness of her dungeon, wherein there 
was a smell of many overcoats, not unpleasant to be sure, 
and yet unlike the breath of pansies and violets. 

You ordered your dinner, with Otto at your elbow, and ate in 
great content, until you bulged and became as the others. 
With the smoke rising from your cigar, you stole an occasional 
glance towards the cloak room, watching the deft and indus- 
trious creature with the red lips and the glinty hair, seeing her 
funny little smile for the newcomer, and her half bow, which 
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was no bow at all, but a scornful shrug, which she invested with 
the courtesy of a bow. 

I became a steady customer at Tommy’s, swept into his maw 
by my first meal, and in time I grew to a certain distant friend- 
ship, or rather acquaintance, with Rosalie. Once I ventured to 
make polite inquiry. 

“Do you like this job?” I asked, smiling my best. 

“T do not,” she returned, looking me in the eye. 

““Why do you remain here?” 

“That’s a funny question. You must be a stranger here.” 

“No,” I laughed, “I am not a stranger. If you don’t like 
your job, why not get something else?” 

Rosalie contemplated the dining room. 

‘‘Sometimes,”’ she said, ‘I wish this building would burn 
down. I wish the whole block would burn down.” 

Whereupon she turned to a group of newcomers and took 
their coats. 

Little by little, the true state of affairs in the cloak room 
dawned upon me, and I even came to know of Otto and his 
hopeless, silent passion for the one of the bronze hair and the 
scarlet lips. Otto is the head waiter at Tommy’s. He has 
always been the head waiter—a white-faced Teuton, with light 
blue eyes, puffy cheeks and a shining, hairless scalp. Some- 
where, Otto has a home of his own—the Bronx—Canarsie— 
Brooklyn—nobody knows. Likewise, he has a wife and four 
children, two of them working in a mill. These are known 
facts, though never a soul has seen Otto’s wife, and I always 
fancied her as a red-faced woman with a large nose. 

A head waiter certainly may nourish a passion for a cloak- 
room girl, but Rosalie, with Otto’s heart for her football, knew 
nothing of it. She wondered who sent her the flowers on her 
birthday, and the boxes of candy at Christmas, with the red 
roses on the lid. Otto knew, but no one else. 

As I say, it came to me gradually that this comely creature 
at the door of her overcoat eyrie, cherished a bitter resentment 
against all mankind, and especially the mankind which invested 
Tommy’s; which came tramping in at noon and again at night, 
craving rich foods in quantity. In her eyes they were repellent 
creatures who turned their backs to her and stuck out their 
arms feebly, so that she might pull their overcoats off. She 
loathed them with a ferocity that was panther-like, and they 
never knew, for she hid it from them with a smile they remem- 
bered. Otto knew, though. And so did I. 

One night I overheard a brief discussion between Rosalie and 
Tommy—Tommy, himself—the great man who had invented 
and perfected this kiosk of food. 

“Why can’t I have it?”’ she asked him. 


OMMY was an immaculate man with oiled hair, which he 

parted down the precise middle of his skull, with so amazing 

an exactness that it dumfounded the eye. Night after night the 

line splitting his head into halves was exactly the same. It 

made me think of an engineering triumph, where parts are 

fitted to the .0006 of an inch. He affected tall white collars 
that seemed about to choke him to death, but never did. 

“T can’t let Henry go, just to give you his place,” Tommy 
replied earnestly, and I discovered that they were discussing 
the cashier and the job behind the mahogany railing. Henry 
was an elderly person with a thin face and flowing whiskers. 
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Monsieur Louie led him down the aisle and he passed Rosalie, never pausing or giving her the homage 
of a glance. He had no reason to pause. € wore no overcoat. Her lips were wide apart and she was 
staring at the newcomer as though bewitched. 


He took your check and your money as you passed out and “‘When Henry dies,” Rosalie said scornfully. ‘Henry will 
rang little bells in an impersonal way that deceived you. never die. Men with such whiskers live forever.” 
“I'd like to be cashier,”” Rosalie insisted. ““You stay where you are,” Tommy urged. ‘ You’re doing 
“Not now,” said Tommy, patting her shoulder. “‘Maybe fine, and the customers like you, Rosalie. Maybe, some 
some day—” time—”’ 
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On another night, I discoursed with Otto. 

“Rosalie doesn’t like her job, does she?” I remarked in the 
manner of one making unimportant conversation. 

“Vy shoot she?” Otto demanded, fixing me with a cold blue 
eye. ‘‘Vot do you know about it?” 

“Nothing, except that I surmise she doesn’t like it,” I 
said hastily. 

“Vell, you vooden like it, vood you?” Otto pursued. “If 
you had to stood dere all tay, you vooden like it, vood you? 
Who tolt you she didn’t like it?” 

“Nobody,” I replied, seeing that the topic irked him. 
“‘How’s the squab saute tonight?” 

After that, upon my regular nightly appearance, Otto 
regarded me with suspicion, and it was weeks before he left off 
surveying me for signs of sentimental interest in the cloak girl. 

Then came John 
Davids, and everything 


Photoplay Magazine 


Monseer Louie led him down the aisle and he passed Rosalie, 
never pausing or giving her the homage of a glance. He had no 
reason to pause. He wore no overcoat. With his battered 
hat in his hand, he sauntered behind Monseer Louie and took 
a table at the far end, beside the wall. I gazed at Rosalie. 
Her red lips were wide apart and she was staring at the new- 
comer as though bewitched. That was the beginning of 
Romance. I felt it in my bones, though I am not a person of 
unusual perspicacity. 

The man ate his dinner alone, looking about him, observing 
the well-fed horde, smiling at the tremendous sincerity of the 
oyster opener, who in his moments of stress is as inspired an 
artist as the leader of any orchestra. I studied the newcomer 
and observed what he ate. His dinner—two slices of toast, 
a pot of tea and a salad of lettuce. 

HO was he? That I 


soon discovered, as 





suddenly changed at Tom- 


hecameagain to Tommy’s. 








my’s. I felt immediately 
that a novel and disturb- 
ing element had swum in 
amongst us. 

It was one of those roar- 
ing December nights in 
New York. with a fine 
snow sifting down from 
the roofs, and a wind from 
the sea—a strong, cold, 
blustery wind that would 
drive a stone dog off his 
pedestal. I hurried into 
Tommy’s at my_ usual 
hour and drew a breath of 
relief. Inside it was warm 
and fragrant with the 
odors of cooking. I shook 
off the snow and handed 
my overcoat to Rosalie. 

“It’s a fine night,” I 
said. “A night for over- 
coats.” 

Rosalie gave me _ her 
tight-lipped smile and I 
followed Monseer Louie 
to my favorite table, which 
is off in a corner where I 
can study the chefs in 
their sacred ministrations. 
Nothing gives me so much 
innocent delight as to 
watch a busy cook flying 
about with both hands 
full of steaming mysteries. 





He was John Davids—the 
A 4) at i Yih ine same Davids whose name 
il Wu ditt leaped into the papers 
rm “I HN when the Merris-Coulter 

expedition returned from 
the arctic regions after 
five years of battle with 
the ice. No wonder, eh? 
No marvel that John 
Davids walked into Tom- 
my’s of a December night 
in a three-piece suit of 
flimsy stuff, and wearing 
no overcoat. 

With a dozen starving 
dogs and a sledge, and 
starving himself, he had 
traversed the barren ice 
up by the Pole—the sacred 
Pole—and for three weeks 
he had fought his way 
over trackless hummocks, 
until in the end, he had 
secured Captain Coulter 
and his crew. That was 
only one of his notable 
deeds. The newspapers 
had a veritable debauch 
with it when they learned 
the details. 


Juba 
pe hile 





HIS was the silent 
stranger who came into 
Tommy’s for a meal and 





Gradually the room 
filled, as ‘TTommy’s always 
fills of an evening. The 
gentlemen arrived from 





The girl who went into the movies to 
get away from waiting on the table. 


sat there obscurely, like 
any ribbon buyer from 
Grand Rapids. He must 
have smiled to himself at 
the winds we called bitter. 








their offices, and their 

womenfolk came bustling 

in with them, or met them in the little corridor. Taxicabs 
and private cars drew up before the doors, emptied themselves 
and scurried off to make room for others. The clatter of 
dishes grew into a dull clangor, and the bus boys trotted from 
table to table, laying the utensils of eating and filling the glasses. 


EHIND his private bar, the oyster man doubled his speed 

and Tommy’s was in full cry. A stranger walked slowly in, 
paused uncertainly by Henry’s desk and looked around the 
room. I knew he was a stranger among us, because he was 
a striking type, and I had never seen him before. 

He lingered for an instant under Henry’s fatherly eye. Mon- 
seer Louie went to him, touched him on the arm and performed 
his ancient ritual, which consists of the murmured word “one,” 
in an interrogative tone, and the holding up of a single finger. 

This was John Davids, though none knew it that night. He 
was a giant of a man, tall, spare, grim-looking, ungainly, with 
powerful shoulders and long arms. In his hand he clutched a 
hat without shape. Despite the sea-borne wind that blustered 
across town, the stranger wore no overcoat. He was clad asa 
man in springtime, who goes among the blueberries. He wore 
a pepper-and-salt suit of summer thinness, and the snow 
lingered upon his shoulders. 


That fine stinging snow— 
to him, a zephyr. 

No one knows the moment when he first noticed Rosalie, for 
his face was a mask. I believe it was on the occasion of his 
second visit. It was just such another night—a wolfish night, 
with the north wind swaggering through the town, slapping the 
faces of puny humans. John Davids took his table and ordered 
his sparing meal. 

“That man,” said Tommy to me, in a tone of deep feeling, 
“is John Davids, the explorer.” 

“T know it,” I replied. ‘He looks durable.” 

There were whispers among the guests and the men pointed 
him out and told their women to look at the austere figure 
at the side-table—Davids, the arctic fellow. Rosalie, he 
seemed to fascinate. On his second visit, he sat nearer her 
nook and she could and did watch him with eyes that sparkled. 

From the instant Otto first beheld Davids, he scowled 
upon him—concealed scowls, of course, for who is a head- 
waiter, and what business has he to dislikea customer? Otto’s 
dislike grew day by day, just as acquaintance and then friend- 
ship grew up between Rosalie and the explorer. This, at 
first, was nothing but the vague messages of eye to eye. 
She glanced more frequently at John’s table than at any 
other. I caught them exchanging a smile. 

(Continued on page 104) 











































“Bob Hampton of Placer™ 


sent its two heroes, young 
and old—played by James 
Kirkwood and esley 
Barry—into Custer's last 
encounter with the In- 
dians, in which every 
white man was massacre 
and scalped. 











THE UNHAPPY ENDING 


Proving that the mental standard of motion-picture 
patrons is a mature and intelligent -_ of mind 


which can grasp and enjoy both trut 


and art. 


By FREDERICK VAN VRANKEN 


based on the fact that no producer, however cour- 

ageous, would dare murder the hero, or poison the 

heroine, or by some other act of diabolism, separate the lovers 
at the final fadeout. 
The ubiquitous 


NE of the chief arguments with which the literary 
elite have sought to disparage motion pictures has been 


contention; for it can not be denied that motion pictures for 
many years have obviously catered to the superstitions and 
sentimentalities of the less civilized members of the human 
race. But, on the other hand, it is as unfair to judge and con- 
demn the art of the screen by the criterion of the other arts, as 

it would be to judge 

and condemn an in- 





and invar'able 
“slad” ending of 
our photoplays, with 
a noble young 
gentleman anda vir- 
tuous young lady 
locked together in a 
fond, pre-nuptial 
embrace, and their 
yearning lips en- 
gaged in a chaste 
but ardent buss, 
constitutes irrefra- 
gable proof—so the 
enlightened ones tell 
us—that the films 
are in a primitive 
and deplorable 
state, unworthy of 
serious consider- 
ation by anyone 
above the mental 
status of a moron. 

The intelligentsia 
go on to argue that 
just as infants of the 
nursery must have 








fant by the cultural 
standards we would 
apply to, say, ex- 
President Eliot of 
Harvard. 

But what about 
the unhappy end- 
ing? What does it 
signify? And why 
should so much em- 
phasis be placed on 
it by the cinema’s 
detractors? 

Up to a_ short 
time ago there were 
few, if any, films 
which ended in 
gloom or catas- 
trophe. It would 
have been as fatal 
for a screen impre- 
sario to put forth an 
expensive picture 
with a lachrymose 
or lugubrious finale, 
as for a publisher to 
print a volume of 








sugar-coated fairy- 
tales in which all the 
villains meet their 
end in a kettle of 
boiling oil, and all 
the righteous per- 
sons come into fabulous fortunes and “‘live happily ever after,” 
so must the infants of the cinema have saccharine romances in 
which all the wicked characters are sent to the gallows or shoved 
over a cliff, and all the pious, God-fearing people reap the 
various supposititious rewards of virtue, and end up at the 
hymeneal altar amid the caressing strains of Lohengrin. 

There has been, of course, a certain amount of justice in this 





“Gypsy Blood,” made in Europe. was a big success in America; and 
its climax was the stabbing of the heroine by her jealous lover. 
Negri played Carmen. 


juvenile stories in 
which the dragon 
chewed up the noble 
knight, and the old 
witch succeeded in 
permanently turn- 
ing the golden-haired princess into a rattle snake. 

But this state of affairs no longer exists in the films. Motion- 
picture production has grown and developed with the rapidity 
of some nocturnal fungus. Not even the night-school heroes in 
Horatio Alger, Jr.’s, “‘Onward and Upward” novels learned 
as much so quickly, or improved themselves with such swift- 
ness and dispatch, as have the filmplays, these past few years. 
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And—what is of equal importance—the intellectual stand- 
ard of motion-picture patrons also has advanced. Where once 
they sat with gaping mouths, benignly swallowing whatever 
was thrust down their esophagi, they now have become fussy 
and analytical, and want to see the bill-of-fare and know who 
the cook is before they will empty their pockets at the glass 
cage. They have long since become privy to the problems of 
picture making, and converse glibly about close-ups, dissolves, 
irises, double-exposures, continuity, and other such technicalities. 

The result has been 
that during the past 


white man was massacred and scalped. (A few years ago Bob 
would have controverted history by killing forty or fifty In- 
dians single-handed, and escaping into the arms of a waiting 
damoi elle.) 

John Barrymore’s great screen success of Stevenson’s “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” adhered to the tragic climax of the 
book. ‘‘Behind the Door’’—a much discussed war film in 
which Hobart Bosworth played the lead—not only ended un- 
happily, but included so grisly and repelling an episode that 
the mere suggestion of 
it to a producer three 





few years films of a 
much higher order have 
been produced. In 
fact, many pictures— 
among them some of 
the most successful fea- 
ture films—have had 
unhappy endings—that 
is, endings which were 
more or less logical, 
natural and intelligent, 
and which did not 
make their appeal ex- 
clusively to the dis- 
ciples of Dr. Frank 
Crane and Mrs. Gene 
Stratton Porter. 
Never again can the 
exalted gentlemen of 
the critical fraternity 
condemn the cinema 
for its persistent de- 
bauch of sunshine and 
gladness. In this re- a 
spect, at least, the art wee ae 


ae 
er 





of motion pictures has 


years ago would have 
given him a fatal aortic 
aneurism. 

“The Sin That Was 
His,”’ featuring William 
Faversham, and 
““Gates of Brass,” with 
Frank Keenan in the 
leading role—both im- 
portant and successful 
pictures—ended on a 
decidedly minor chord. 
And recently we had 
an elaborate and costly 
screen version of Kip- 
ling’s ‘“‘Without Ben- 
efit of Clergy,” one of 
the most poignantly 
tragic love stories in 
.-English literature, 
wherein the young 
mother-heroine dies of 
cholera. 

Then there were the 
two Gene O’Brien pic- 








taken its place along- 
side the great art of all 
time. 

For instance, there 
Blos- 
* in which the heroine died of a brutal flogging and the 


was “Broken 
soms,” 
hero committed hari-kari. ‘‘The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,” one of the most pretentious of our screen dramas, 
permitted its handsome, pomaded leading man to be killed on 
the battle-field of France, thus forcing the heroine into a life 
of tearful domestic sacrifice. 

“The Passion Flower’’-—Norma Talmadge’s picturization of 
Benavente’s drama of Spanish life—was a psychological study 
of unrequited amour, which terminated almost in a shambles. 
‘‘Bob Hampton of Placer” sent its two heroes, young and old, 
into Custer’s last encounter with the Indians, in which every 


“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” one of the most pretentious 
of our screen dramas, permitted its handsome leading man to be killed 


on the battlefield of France. 


tures—"“The Last 
Door” and ‘‘ The Won- 
derful Chance”— 
which ended unhap- 
pily, despite the fact 
that they made no pre- 
tense of being anything more than regulation program pictures. 
‘‘Gypsy Blood,” though made in Europe, was a big success in 
America; and its climax was the stabbing of the heroine by her 
jealous lover. 

One of the most interesting commentaries on the subject of 
the unhappy ending in motion pictures, was furnished by the 
film based on Sir Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘The Right of Way.” The 
producers, seeking to sit on two stools at once, made a pair of 
endings to this picture—one unhappy, like the book; the other 
in accord with the doctrines of Pollyanna—and gave the 
exhibitors their choice. Did these (Continued on page 101) 

















In “Broken Blossoms.” the heroine (Lillian Gish) died of a 
brutal flogging and the hero (Richard Barthelmess) com- 


mitted hari-kari. 


“The Passion Flower’—Norma Talmadge's picturization 
of Jacinto Benavente's drama of Spanish life—was a 
psychological study of unrequited amour. 


















Judith, supremely happy 
now, turned to Dick Stuart. 
It was the hour of victory 
for Woman's greater faith. 


LD OLIVER BERESFORD looked sternly on a sinful 
world through iron-rimmed glasses. He was the 
rich man of the hard little village of Flint Hill. That 
white-housed and _ stone-fenced New Hampshire 

community looked upon him as its leading citizen and old 
Oliver accepted his status as the will of a just God. And since 
each man makes his god in his own image Oliver Beresford’s 
world was a sharply conventional despotism, bounded by bare 
utility and the traditional virtues of the homely in life, mind 
and conduct. 

‘‘Down street” from the Beresford’s prim and uncomfort- 
able home was the prim and uncomfortable church that Oliver 
ruled, midway between the big summer hotel, where the 
wicked and ungodly idlers of the cities came to waste the hours 
and dance. 

That was Oliver’s world, with his iron-willed God living 
in the tall spired church and his favorite form of the Devil 
living in the rambling hotel with the low French windows. 

The meekness of Mrs. Beresford was of that completeness 
of quality that must have satisfied mightily the frigid fancy 
of hard old Oliver. Woman’s place was the home and her 
law was the law of God as interpreted to her daily by her 
husband. Nothing was more certain in Oliver’s mind than 
the theory that woman must suffer through all the ages in 
retribution for the Original Sin of Eve. 

But the meekness of Mrs. Beresford’s years of silent sub- 
jection and servitude in the cold scheme of Oliver’s life was 
only as the lulling stillness before the bursting of the storm. 
In Judith, the elder child, there was to come the flowering 
of the expression that follows repression. The girl was to 
redeem the Beresford history from the blankness of empty 
frozen doctrines and endow it with color, beauty and the 
warmth of a truer faith. 

Even the rock-ribbed understanding of old Oliver saw to 
his displeasure that the girl was uncommonly beautiful, and 
inwardly he felt she had qualities of mind that made him 
not entirely comfortable under her gaze. Therefore it was 
with greater sternness that he prosecuted his characteristic 
and firm laid plans for the destiny of his family. It was set 


HAIL 
the 
WOMAN 


A tale of the 
triumph of the 
greater faith 
of a woman — 
and a love. 


By 
GENE 
SHFRIDAN 


and determined by him that Judith was to marry Joe Hurd, 
a promising young farmer of Flint Hill, a bit narrow perhaps 
and hard, but well-to-do. And it was equally set and deter- 
mined that David, the younger of the Beresford children, was 
to go into the service of the Lord, and if Divine Wisdom so 
willed, he was to be a foreign missionary, carrying the message 
of the hard Beresford creed to the ignorant and sinfully happy 
heathen of strange distant lands. 

But even Judith’s love for her brother David could not 
entirely cover her jealousy of the education that was to be 
his, his going away to college and all that, while she was about 
to be sent into a life of the sort of servitude that her mother 
had known, housework and childbearing, and Sundays in a 
straight-backed pew—in Flint Hill forever and ever and ever. 
And then at the end, to be buried on that same Flint Hill. 


T was a formal, prosaic letter, untouched by imagination 

or the warmth of love that David wrote home from college 
announcing his homecoming for a vacation. Old Oliver 
read it aloud to the wife and daughter in the evening, calling 
Judith sharply away from her musing consideration of the 
beauties of the evening twilight to listen. 

Presently Joe Hurd came. It was the weekly evening of 
choir practice at the church. Bored and weary, Judith 
greeted the young farmer with the formal politeness of Flint 
Hill, and together they went out into the soft, sweet darkness 
of the spring evening. 

As they passed the hotel the weekly dance was in progress. 
The lawn was dotted with gay parties in sprightly sport 
clothes and gay flannels. Through the windows of the ball- 
room came the lively music of the orchestra, playing tunes 
that Flint Hill never heard elsewhere and totally foreign to 
the keyboards of the scroll-sawed reed organs of Flint Hill 
parlors. 

Judith lingered by the fence with a wistfulness in her face 
that discomforted Joe Hurd, impatient to be away from this 
zone of expensive frivolity and safe on the hard ground of 
Flint Hill proper. 

Strolling by, came Wyndham Gray. The worldly-wise eyes 
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With her comfortable little prosperity she gave David a better home and its 


advantages. 


of this playwright and student of humanity found fresh 
interest in Judith’s fair face. Her rare mingling of beauty 
and intelligence that shone from her clear eyes marked her 
to Gray as an unusual person, and he was weary indeed with 
usual persons, more especially the usual woman. Gray 
paused a moment and chatted with Judith and Joe. His 
level look of interest did not escape Judith. Here was a 
person she decided, catching her breath, who knew things, 
a man from out of the world of bigger life. But in 
fairness to Judith it was the world that Gray represented as 
a Person rather than Gray as a Man that interested her. 

Again and again through that interminable choir practice 
Judith’s mind turned back to the gay hotel. 


N the rundown cottage, “the place where the Odd Jobs 
Man lives,’”’ Nan Higgins, his step-daughter, waited the 
homecoming of David Beresford with an anxious heart. 


David was an adorable baby — happy, sweet-tempered, lovable. 


Motherless Nan was the town symbol of poverty. She was 
made even more pathetically poor by her yearning, unloved 
beauty. After a fashion she kept house for her heartless, 
shiftless father, and hoped against hope where all was hopeless. 
It had been as inevitable as the running of water down hill 
that she had proven an easy conquest for young David Beres- 
ford. And it was a bit of the same sort of social gravitation 
that had made David in his spineless timidity seek her rather 
than other girls of the village more fenced about by the pro- 
tections of home and training. With Nan he had dared, and 
daring won. David had sopped his Flint Hill conscience by 
secretly marrying Nan, and in the fear of the rage of his father 
had bound her by promises most solemn to keep the marriage 
a secret. 

But the day was fast coming when the clandestine affair of 
the Odd Jobs Man’s daughter and the son of proud old Oliver 
Beresford could be kept a secret no longer. 




















Helplessly Nan waited until David should come that she 
might tell him their awesome secret. Nan had grown up 
under the Flint Hill doctrine of passive endurance for women. 

Oliver Beresford and his wife met David at the depot the 
next day. While they stood welcoming their son so proudly, 
Nan, in her sad best dress, stood at the edge of the depot 
crowd a few steps away, bewildered and frightened, trying to 
catch David’s eye. But the young man, equally frightened, 
dared only cast a fleeting glance her way as he climbed into 
the Beresford family carriage. 


NAS did not know what she expected, but any way she was 
violently hurt and disappointed. She struggled home with 
her grief and fell fainting in the doorway of her home. Hig- 
gins, suspicious and cruel, jerked her back to consciousness 
and threatened her into confession. But loyal to her solemn 
oath, she did not reveal the secret of their marriage. 

The Beresford family was grouped about the dinner table 
with old Oliver listening proudly to David’s recital of college 
experiences when Higgins, dragging his protesting step- 
daughter behind him, burst in on them. 

David went white. Judith, with her keen intuition, sensed 
it all in a glance. 

Higgins blurted out his coarse version of the story as Oliver 
Beresford drew himself up in stern, hurt pride. Beresford 
wheeled as his son made a move toward the wilting, abject 
Nan. 

“You keep out of this, David. You have done enough!” 

David, trained for years to subject himself utterly to the 
will of his father, stood back, weakly sharing the suffering of 
Nan and not daring to make a step or a move in her behalf. 

“Higgins!” The Odd Jobs Man looked up expectantly to 
Oliver Beresford. ‘‘Higgins—I am going to give you a check 
for five thousand dollars, and that is the end of this disgraceful 
affair.” 

However much Beresford’s iron conscience made him desire 
to punish his son, his pride made him take the course that 
meant protection for them both, as he saw it—and the out- 
ward preservation of the Beresford name. 

“Five thousand dollars?” Higgins said it 
frowning to conceal his inward exultation. 
expected to have even one 
thousand dollars. ‘Yes, I'll 
take it, Mr. Beresford. And 


lingeringly, 
He had never 
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might hold for her she could not even guess, but she would 
be away, away from Flint Hill. 

At that same hour, heavy with heartache and hate of man’s 
cruelty, Judith Beresford threw herself out of the prim house 
and went slowly down to the farmyard gate, to be alone with 
herself and her thoughts. She was choking with her emotions. 

As she stood there thinking over again that scene at the 
dinner table, Wyndham Gray met her in his evening ramble. 

“You look gloomy—what is troubling you?” He addressed 
her with a polite and sympathetic curiosity. 

“IT wonder,” she said, flaming up, ‘‘what God has against 
women?” 

Gray regarded her a moment very quietly. 

‘“‘Perhaps,”’ he said, ‘‘He blames them for filling the world 
with men.” 


UDITH had no smile for his whimsy, but that conversation 

was the beginning of a friendship. In Gray she found a new 
world of understanding. She could talk to him of things 
beyond the ken of her Flint Hill folks. 

Wyndham Gray and Judith met often thereafter and talked 
long. He loaned her books and told her of the play he was 
writing and made the world a bigger place to her than she 
had thought it could have been. And through it all Gray 
was a Person t> her rather than a Man. 

David, with some inward troubling under the thought of 
the accusing eyes of his sister, once went to the Higgins home 
seeking Nan, only to be driven away by her step-father. 
Then later, while away at school, David tried to no avail the 
services of a detective agency. Nan was gone, and it was no 
use. It was easier for David to go his way as it had been 
laid down for him by his father. 

One evening in summer Wyndham Gray suggested to Judith 
that she come to his cabin and hear him read his finished play. 
Her eyes lighted with interest and she agreed. 

Judith slipped from the house, tossing a remark to her 
mother that she was going to the home of a neighbor to spend 
the evening. 

That evening Joe Hurd drove over to a trustees meeting at 
the church. He was on his way home when he passed Gray’s 
cabin and heard Judith’s merry (Continued on page 107) 





you’re getting off easy at that, 
too.” 
Oliver Beresford without a 
word turned to draw a check. 
Judith, afire with her sense 
of man’s injustice to woman, 
broke into a cry of rebellion. 
“But what about David, 
father? Is Nan the only one 
to bear the penalty?” 
‘Hush, child—this is none 
of your affair—for shame 


hush!” 


AN kept her faith with 

David and said no word of 
their secret marriage, but at 
home, hoping to shield herself 
from the taunts of her step- 
father, she showed him her 
marriage certificate. 

In cruel rage, as he saw that 
document, he feared it might 
mean the five thousand dollars 
slipping from him. 

‘Aw, that’s a fake—you’re 
not married at all—he fooled 
you. Now, get out.” Hig- 
gins drove her out of the 
house. 

He tore the marriage cer- 
tificate into bits. 

That night Nan crept into 
the house and _ steathily 


gathered her pitiful belong- 
ings and stole away to the 














night train bound for New 
York. What destiny the city 





This is your last night in my house, Judith Beresford!’ stormed the old man. 








WHEN VENUS 
ORDERED HASH 


Judging by Betty Blythe's 

plaint of early poverty, 

the Garden of Beauty once 
bloomed in the desert. 


By 
ADA 
PATTERSON 


“ww HAVE been hungry!” 
This from that synonym of splendor, 
the Queen of Sheba. ‘ 
Betty Blythe, tall, of slow-moving, 
dignified grace, uttered her hunger cry in the 
spaciousness of her high-ceilinged drawing 
room on Fifty-fourth street a minute west of 
the Avenue, which in New York is, of course, 
Fifth Avenue. She looked a part of the 














sumptuousness of the shining piano, the glitter- 
ing little table, the French window and its 


hangings of blue velvet. I was thinking, 
vigorously, “You are more beautiful than 
your pictures.” But all that I said was: 


“Really?” (To paraphrase John 

4 “ ° ” 

cry in “Redemption”: 
what we say!”’) 

““Yes,"" Miss Blythe insisted. ‘‘It was when I was twenty. 

I had come here with the assets of a college education, cul- 

tured family environment, study in Paris, and experience as 

a concert and vaudeville singer. But New York would not 


Barrymore’s startling 
‘What we think is so different from 


Victor Georg 


Can you imagine this beauty having been so hungry that 
she seriously considered the river as a haven of refuge? 


have me._ It 
hungry. 

“In my crass folly I thought that an education derived 
from the well-known Westlake school of Los Angeles, and the 
University of Southern California and the Latin Quartier of 
Paris would impress the metropolis. It didn’t. I believed 
that two years of singing before the public might count for 

something in the East. I discovered that 


was not long until I walked Broadway 
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it counted as much as a cipher placed on 
the wrong side of figures. 

“Fortunately I knew about the Three 
Arts Club. You know the club? Girls 
who are students or are beginning work 
in music or painting or the stage live 
there because it is cheap. Also because 
they are chaperoned. Deaconess Hall 
originated it, and Mrs. Willard Straight 
and other wealthy philanthropic women 
are its patronesses. Deaconess Hall got 
the Three Arts Club well on its feet, then 
started the Rehearsal Club, which was 
founded to provide good luncheons at low 
prices to chorus girls so that they would 
not get into bad company for a lobster 
or a porterhouse steak at one of the 
neighboring hotels. 

“‘T lived there for eight dollars a week. 
But I could only get two meals at that 
rate. For three meals I should have had 
to pay nine dollars a week and I could 
not afford that extra dollar a week. I 
was young and healthy, with no need nor 
desire to reduce my weight. In fact I was 








An informal gorwrest of the twentieth century incarnation of 


heba's queen, Miss Betty Blythe. 


too lanky and every day I grew lankier. 
Tramping about the city in search of 
work didn’t (Continued on page 100) 
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How I| Keep 


in Condition 

















By LILA LEE 


HIS is the fourth of a series of articles— not 
beauty articles, but advice on how to keep fit 
by women who know: famous beauties of the 
screen. The film star, more than any other woman 
of any other time, has to guard her greatest asset: 


her good looks. She has to keep in perfect con- 
dition always—for if she doesn’t, the camera’s cruel 
eye calls attention to her shortcomings. This month, 
Lila Lee gives you her recipe for health and 
beauty. 








AVE yo 
noticed 
that I’m 

thinner? It 
isn’t the result 
of a clever modiste, 

trick lighting, or a 

sympathetic camera- 

man. I really have 
lost weight — fifteen 
pounds within 

a month—and I’ve 

never felt better in 

my life. Moreover, 

I intend to stay that 

way, and I’ve evolved 

a simple little system 

for preventing that 

fifteen pounds from 
coming back. 

“My,Lila,but 
you’re getting 
plump!” the other 
girls at the studio 
used to say to me. 

I was—but it didn’t 
bother me at the 
time. I thrived 
gloriously on 
the California 
sunshine, and 
hard work at the 
studio never seemed 
to exert the vitality- 
sapping influence on 














two weeks to the dot. 
Inthe opening 
scenes of the pictures, 
you must seem worn 
and thin, and you 
could never do it the 
way you look now. 
A hundred and ten 
pounds is the abso- 
lute limit.” 

That very day I 
went in to Los 
Angeles and 
consulted a_ physi- 
cian who specializes 
in dietetics, and put 
myself under his 
orders. He was very 
nice and cheerful. 

“Not at all a diffi- 
cult case, Miss Lee,” 
he glowed brightly, 
“provided you have 
the self-restraint to 
go through with 
the program I] 
prescribe.” 

It sounded omi- 
nous. But it really 
wasn’t so bad, and I 
can cheerfully recom- 
mend. it if you are in- 
terested in a harmless 
method of losing 
weight. 


ate. Sa es 
fe A Sa. 








me that it has on 
some people. I took 
a little exercise at 
irregular intervals. I 
rode a lot in auto- 
mobiles when I 
should have been walking. 
on weight. 

Then Opportunity knocked—and I was eight pounds too 
heavy to answer! 

Opportunity was introduced to me by William deMille, 
who summoned me to his office one day. 

‘How much do you weigh, Lila?” he asked. 

Readers, I cannot tell a lie. 

“One hundred and eighteen pounds,” I answered, and it 
sounded like a ton. 

“Hmm,” said Mr. deMille. ‘‘Eight pounds too much.” 
He pondered a moment. ‘Could you take off eight pounds 
in two weeks?” he suddenly inquired. 

I thought perhaps [ could. 

“Well, if you can, I want you to play the feminine lead in 
‘After the Show.” Otherwise—” 

I knew 1 could! 

I had read the story, I love to work with Mr. deMille, and 
I wanted the part. 

“All right,” were his parting words. 


Lila Lee. as Tweeny, the slavey of Cecil 
deMille’s **Male and Female.” When 
she weighed eight pounds too much! 


I was very happy—and I put 


“But remember— 


For the first week 
I was on the strictest 
of diets. Every two 
hours, whether at 
home or at the studio, 
I drank a glass of un- 
sweetened orange juice. On the alternate hour I took a 
simple magnesia compound—the doctor’s prescription. That 
—and nothing more!—comprised my diet. Not even a 
luscious cantaloupe for breakfast, no dashing across the street 
between scenes for an ice cream cone, no lovely dinners at 
the Ambassador! Just orange juice and fizz water! 

Well, for two days I suffered. Then the world began to 
take on a little rosier tint; I was getting used to it. 

For one hour each evening I was in the hands of a masseuse 
without a heart. Her orders were evidently to treat me 
rough, and her fingers were like iron. How she kneaded and 
pummeled me! 

I had a system of setting-up exercises all typewritten out 
for me and illustrated with cute little drawings. I went 
through them from ‘Figure 1” to “Figure 12” the first thing 
when I awoke in the morning. Then to my open bedroom 
window for a five-minute session of deep breathing, and thence 
to a cold shower. 

The doctor had sternly forbidden me to drive my car to 
the studio in the morning. I had (Continued on page 102) 
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Lila, today: the slim heroine of 
William deMille's “After the show.” 
Weight one hundred pounds. 





IN THE FALL THE WELL-DRESSED WO. 








BONART has designed for you a 

* marvellous wrap. It is quite the 
smartest I have seen for some time. It 
is of rich black duvetine with trim- 
mings of caracul at cuffs and collar. 
The collar is the most extraordinary of 
all collars! It wraps about Madame’s 
little neck in a generous fold and fol- 
lows the edge of her zioak to the hem. 














The Observations of 
Carolyn Van Wyck- 


ND now comes fall; and 
then, winter; to me, the best 
time of the year! It is my 

season of inspiration. And fash- 
tons never seem so sprightly as in 
the time of snow and fur. As I 
write this, we have not yet, in sun- 
ny Manhattan, had the slightest 
hint of coming cold. But the red- 
gold leaves on the trees and the 
crisp cool air prophesy winter; and 
nature ts a true prophet. To the 
well-dressed woman winter is al- 
ways welcome, because ske is pre- 
pared for it. On these pages you 
may see some new and delightful 
things for fall—and later. M. 
Bonart has given you what I con 
sider his most original and effec 
tive designs. And besides, there 
are fashion noles from a smart 
shop, and some from that fashion 
leader, the film star! 
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N afternoon frock; another of M. 

Bonart’s creations. It follows the 
mode in every particular; but it is 
original. Of black and white—the 
favored combination of Paris and 
Parisiennes. Of black crepe de chine 
and white georgette. Of a distin- 
guishing silhouette, the long waist, the 
uneven hem-line. The sleeves: dreams! 








N importation from Paris, by Gid- 

ding, of Fifth Avenue. A most 
amazing evening gown, of Spanish in- 
spiration. Of black velvet, with a 
superb sweep; red flowers at the waist 
and adorning the skirt. It is long, and 
trained. Madame, not Mademoiselle, 
should wear this. It is for a brunette 
with flashing eyes, and a marble brow. 


By the way, these designs by 
Raoul Bonart are yours; you may 
copy them as you like. I will al- 
ways be very glad to answer any 
questions you care to ask as to how 
to make them. 


Cor Pn Vau Wek 


EE these shoes at 'the left. Per- 
fectly charming shoes, and quaint 
as can be. Of black satin, as you 
see, with straps in a design of beads, 
and a saucy silk sosette! They be- 
long to Betty Compson; and she is 
wearing them in this photograph. I 
am sure yqu all like Betty’s stock- 
ings, of a fine silk mesh. 


Miss Van Wyck’s answers to ques- 
tions will be found on page 92. 





MAN TURNS TO 


O the right: a 

blouse. It isa 
blouse, really; but 
worn with a smart 
skirt, it makes a 
charming afternoon 
costume. Black and 
red make the color 
scheme; there is a 
good neck-line, and 
the blouse ties, as 
blouses have been 
doing of late, at 
the side. From 
Gidding. 


Sia 





. ‘HE cinema celebrities are quite 


ERE is a hat, 

from Gid- 
ding’s. I spied it 
in their Fifth 
avenue window 
and had it sketched 
for you. It is a 
chapeau for the 
jeune fille. 












ETTY COMP- 

SON wears this 
little hand-made 
turban, of gray 
wool, for windy 
days. This, too, is 
a hat for the deb- 
utante. I like it 
very much. 


ARY MILES MINTER 
to Paris. And of course she 


THOUGHTS 


went 





PAIN has _in- 

spired many of 
our gowns and hats 
this season. This 
one is. decidedly 
Spanish, with its 
real lace, combin- 
ing the effects of 
the mantilla and 
the comb. 








OF CLOTHES! 





OR the street; for the office; for 



































O THE left: 

Many women 
count their winter 
lost if they have 
not some such fur 
wrap as this, im- 
ported by Gidding. 
It is of ermine, the 
queen of furs; it is 
lined with black 
satin, and _ sashed 
with the same. It 
may also be of any 
of the other and less 
expensive furs, with 
the same _ smart 
effect. 








as able as anyone to tell you 
what is being worn. Here is little 
Lila Lee, in the sort of dinner gown 
I should like to see every young girl 
wear. It is of orchid, a good shade; 
and georgette, a good material. It 
is a simple embroidery design. 


shopped. She brought back with 
her one of the most adorable frocks 
I have ever seen: a Jean Lanvin 
model, of apple green taffeta, witha 
girdle of flowers with black velvet 
centers. 


travelling—I recommend this 
suit, worn by Betty Compson. It 
is of serge, and very simply made; 
but it has an air all its own. You 
can be, you know, quite as well 
dressed in a costume such as this, as 
in those more elaborate. 
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FROM 
AN OLD 
ALBUM 


Mary Anderson (below), 
while playing in her reper- 
toire, including Juliet and 
Meg Merrilles, at Booth's 
Theatre, in 1883. 














Sylvia Gerrish, a Casino 

favorite, called “The girl 

with the poetic legs,” in 1893. 

After a picturesque career 
she died in poverty. 


Fanny Ward (below). while 
she was a medel, between 
whiles of touring in Adonis 


in 1887. 











Panny Ward. 
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HOSTS! 

Old photo- 
graphs are ghosts 
of former selves. 

They reflect the spirit 
that once lived in pic- 
tured forms. That is the 
reason we are fascinated 
by ancient portraits. 
Old photographs, old 
thoughts, old emotions, 
old lives. Hence the in- 
terest in these mellow 
likenesses of favorites 
we know or have known. 

Materially speaking, 
please note that hips 
were popular in that 

period. 


Annie Sutherland, while sing- 
ing in Venus at the Casino 
in 1893. Miss Sutherland's 
last appearance was the mys- 
terious housekeeper in a 
recent dramatic alleged solu- 
tion of the Elwell murder 
mystery. 


Fanny Rice (below), while 
burlesquing Mary Anderson's 
favorite role of Galatea, 1885 
to 1889. Known to two gen- 
erations as “Jolly Fanny.” 








FANNY RICE 





























married man. 


great success. 


By ADA PATTERSON 


HAT do you consider a model married 
man? of any kind? Or in the movies? 


A deaf and dumb gentleman. 
Have you any rules for happy married 


life? What are they? 


Yes I have rules, but they have never worked. 


If a family jar is imminent, 
how avoid it? 
If a family jar is imminent just 


do like Carpentier. Prepare to 
take the loser’s end. 


What should a man do toward 
bringing up the children? What 
is a mother’s part? 

If I can keep mine out of jail I 
will feel I have been a success. 
A mother’s part? I think the 
modern mother should see her 
children more often. I advise 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


How many children have you 
and what are their names and 
ages? What part have you: in 
the children’s education? 

My children have very romantic 
and poetical names. Bill, age 10; 
Mary, age 8, and Jim, age 6. 

I have taught them all as far as 
the second grade. That’s as far as 


I could go, as I had never 
been farther myself. 


Do you still intend 
to go back to live in 
Oklahoma when you 
“set enough money” 
as you once told me? 
If not what are your 
plans? 


Not till Oklahoma 
sends a married woman 
instead of an old maid 
to Congress. My plans 
are the same asthey have 
been for the last two 
years—to stand in my 
yard and direct tourists 
to Mary Pickford’s 
home. 


What is your idea of 
a well brought-up boy? 
Of a well brought-up 
girl? 

My idea of a well 
brought-up boy is one 
that will read the funny 
cartoons without asking 
you to do it; of a girl— 
one who doesn’t comb 
her hair over her ears. 


How much time 
should a man spend at 





Above: 
theater of their 
breakfast porch. 


Via Long 


An interview over four thousand 
miles of wire with a _ model 
Will Rogers was 
the most famous monologue 
artist on the American stage be- 
fore he went into films with such 






home? You know a wife’s usual complaint is 
that her husband is always away from home. 
Well, the railroads used to allow you twenty 


minutes for a meal. That means sixty minutes at 
home in the day time. Then you know, some 


fellows need more sleep than others. 


























What part of her husband’s 
earnings should a wife have to 
spend? Do you believe in an 
allowance for a wife, and what 
proportion of a man’s income 
should that be? Money, or how 
to spend it, is said to be the chief 
cause of failures in marriage. 
What are your views about how 
to prevent differences about 
money? 


Street car conductors usually al- 
low the company five per cent. 
Now, I think a wife is just as essen- 
tial as a street car owner. So I 
think that very equitable. Yes, I 
believe in an allowance for a wife, 
but not mine. You see women 
vary so. The government has prac- 
tically settled the income problem 
between husband and wife by tak- 
ing the income. 


My views on how to 
prevent differences 
about money? 

Well, I always try to 
meet my wife half way. 
If there is something 
that she wants bad I 
take her down and let 
her see it. 


What kind of a girl 
should a man marry to 
ensure his happiness 
and hers? 


Oh, some girl between 
100 and 175 pounds. 
One with either dark or 
light hair. One with 
two eyes is preferable if 
you can get ’em. Get 
a Jew or a Gentile; you 
can never trust these 
Mohammedans. Get 
one around four or five 
or six feet high. A good 
idea in marrying is to al- 
ways take some girl that 
will have you. 


What kind should 
he avoid when marry- 








Bill, Mary, and Jim entertaining the folks in the basement 
home at Beverly, Hills, Cal. 


*When do I eat?” asks father. 





Below. the Rogers 


ing? 

Well, if a girl wont speak 
to you or notice you, it’s 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Tony Sarg and his “shadow box.” 
houetted against the white sheet. 


First Circus,” one of the amusing *“‘Almanac”™ 


HE art of the shadowgraph reaches far back into history. 

Many hundreds of years ago in China the most artistic 

form of the shadow-theater existed. Here the little 

figures, made of transparent buffalo hide and _ beauti- 
fully colored, performed wonderful Chinese fairy tales. In 
Java, the shadowgraph play is still being performed, and the 
play called “‘The Wayang,” which runs in about twenty con- 
secutive performances, is still the most popular kind of enter- 
tainment. 

Little is known of this strange screen theater of earlier days, 
and it was through an acti- 
dent that I stumbled on the 
good fortune of being able to 
revive for America an almost 
extinct theatrical art. The 
“accident” was the inherit- 
ance of a large collection of 
wonderful mechanical toys, 
funny little performing dolls, 
quaint coaches and little bon- 
net shops and, most interest- 
ing of all, a weird French 
mechanical guillotine, which 
automatically performed the 
gruesome task of decapitat- 
ing a pig, this pig being 
labeled ‘“‘Louis Seize,” the 
same unhappy monarch who 
lost his head in the French 
Revolution. 

This toy of mine is one of 
those which were sold in the 
streets of Paris during the 
reign of terror, and is perhaps 
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The marionettes are sil- 
The scene is from **The 
series. 


Sarg’s marionettes as they look on the screen. 
is one of the scenes from “The Tooth Carpenter, 
with a particularly agile marionette in the title role. 


Movies 
on 
Strings 


By 
TONY SARG 


DITOR’S NOTE.—Tony Sarg has 
long been prominent among Amer- 
ican illustrators, but it is very 

recently that he has transferred his 
artistic activities to the screen. Some 
years ago, Mr. Sarg became interested 
in a revival of the marionette theater, 
and produced plays of ancient and 
mediaeval origin in which puppets 
moved by strings were employed to 
unfold the story. In the course of his 
investigations he stumbled on the fact 
that 1800 years ago, in China, a form 
of moving pictures was in vogue through 
the means of shadowgraphs. This 
led Sarg to revive the shadowgraph 
through the medium of the screen, 
and the “Tony Sarg Almanac’ was 
first projected in the Criterion Theater, 
Manhattan, with great success. Per- 
haps you have already seen the first 
three of the quaint comedies: “The 
First Circus, “The Tooth Carpenter” 
and “Why They Love Cavemen.” 


one of the most interesting historical relics of that nature in 
existence. My interesting inheritance led me to continue 
collecting toys of every description, and with this collection, I 
naturally started a library on the same subject. In practically 
every book there was some reference to marionettes,.and one 
writer lamented the ‘‘decay of the marionette theater’ and 
expressed the hope that some day an artist and an enthusiast 
would revive this lost art. 

This I proceeded to do. Not satisfied now with the revival 
of the regular marionette, manipulated by strings, I decided 
to plunge into the revival of 
the shadowgraph marionette; 
and it was playing with these 
quaint figures which gave me 
the idea to substitute the 
little cardboard figures in- 
stead of using the tedious 
celluloid drawings usually 
employed in the making of 
animated cartoons for the 
films. I am able, in conjunc- 
tion with Herbert Dawley, 
my associate in production, 
to average 100 feet a day, 
which ordinarily would repre- 
sent 960 drawings in celluloid. 
It is naturally a very much 
cheaper process than any- 
thing hitherto employed. 

For the benefit of those 
who wish to know “how it’s 
done”: the making of the 
shadowgraph begins with a 

(Continued on page 114) 
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FROM DISHES 


Here is Helen Fer- 

guson, who wasn't 

too proud to be a 

“hired girl” while 

she was waiting 

for a chance to be 
an actress. 





Photograph by -Evans. 






HE infancy of the motion picture is its oldest tradition. 

Without doubt this generation, which has watched and 

aided its infantile period, partakes either of the over- 

wrought partisanship of a young mother or the hard- 
boiled injustice of the old maid next door. 

Therefore, I almost wish that I might write the story of 
Helen Ferguson for some future time. 

For it lacks the hectic, thrilling kick which we are apt to 
associate with movie queens. But it is the story above all 
others that I should like to think of people reading fifty years 
from now, and saying to each other, “‘So that is the way girls 
did in the movies when they first began! So that is how our 
first motion picture stars succeeded!” 

Unlike most stories, it can and must be told simply, without 
embellishment or exaggeration. 

First, let me show you something of the girl herself as I 
found her, in her new dressing room at the Lasky studio. 

A brilliant criminal lawyer who saw her with me later that 
day, and whom I consider a genius at character reading, said, 
“*A remarkable face. I’m nota picture fan and I don’t know 
just who she is, but that girl strikes me as quite the most intelli- 
gent and forceful of the motion picture actresses I have seen.” 

Utterly clean and wholesome. Lovable, but humanly faulty, 
sweet but variable in mood. A flash of hot temper. A willing- 
ness to speak her own mind and opinion. Independent, proud, 
uncompromising. Warm understanding and charity, marred 
by some intolerance. A fighter with a sense of humor. 

In looks, a veritable in-and-outer. Gorgeous eyes—they re- 
mind me of Marie Doro’s. Beautiful bronze-seal-gold hair, 
naturally curly. 

Six or seven years ago in Chicago, where her family had 
moved from Decatur, lived a little girl of sixteen, named Helen 
Ferguson. She lived with her mother and younger sister in an 
average middle western home. 

She herself cannot explain the persistent call of the stage. It 






















Above, a new portrait of the plucky 
little pioneer of this story. 
left and to the right, Helen Fer- 


guson in two recent roles. 


TO DRAMA! 


She left high-school 
on examination day 
to sit on the extra 
bench at the Ess- 
anay studio, and 
couldn't graduate. 
But look at her 
now! 


By 
MARY WINSHIP 












To the 


was not exactly stage fever, certainly not the desire for fame or 
luxury. She had always dreamed of doing things—working, 
achieving. Business did not appeal to her. The screen did— 
vitally, at once. 

Fate placed her in almost direct connection with one of the 
cradles of the industry, the Essanay studio in Chicago. She 
had to pass it every day on her way to high school. She de- 
cided then that she wanted to be a motion picture actress. 

She was in the senior class at high school, but every morning 
on her way to school, and every evening on her way home, she 
stopped at the Essanay studio to ask for work. On Saturdays 
and holidays and in vacation, she would spend the whole day 
there, waiting on a bench with the others, for ‘‘a chance.” 

One morning when she arrived, the casting director told her 
she could work the next day. It nearly broke her heart, for the 
next day final examinations were to be held for graduation. 
She hesitated, breathless. Then she said she’d be at the studio 
ready to work at eight o’clock. 

She loved school, and she asked her teacher if she could take 
her exams at twelve o’clock, for they had told her at the studio 
it would be only a few hours’ work. She hoped to get through. 
But she didn’t know the old-fashioned studio. Until four 
o’clock she sat around, thrilled, nervous, heart-sick all at once, 
and at four o’clock they took her, with a lot of other girls, up to 
the high-school grounds to make school scenes. The principal 
saw her, and she was not allowed to graduate. 

For a year, she worked at Essanay. First extra, then bits, 
then leads. During that time, they used to fire her regularly, 


but she just wouldn’t be fired. 

Finally, it ‘‘ took.” 
and actual. 

That night, she took her little black pocket-book from the 
‘bottom drawer of her bureau, where it lay hidden under the 
piles of winter underwear, and counted her money. 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 


One day she got her notice—emphatic 


She had 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Her beauty is spiritually satisfying and artistically amazing. 


The GIRL on the COVER 


A close-up of that illusive 
young star, Lillian Gish 


By DELIGHT EVANS 


ILLIAN GISH has won contemporary immortality as the 
heroine of David Wark Griffith’s best pictures. 

She is one of the symbols of the screen. Mary Pick- 

ford is eternal youth. Chaplin, comedy incarnate and 

incomparable. Fairbanks, athletic America. Hart, the West. 

And Lillian Gish—the Madonna of the Shadows. 
She is the fair, frail, persecuted child. The lovely, languorous 
lily. She is frail and sweetly sad and imposed upon. She has a 
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moonlight beauty; a soft and serious calm. 
queen of the screen. 

Most of you believe that Lillian—like most lovely illusory 
things—just grew. That she has always drifted through things 
with the superb ease that she displays in her film close-ups. In 
fact, it may be that many of you decline to give her screen 


credit for her own fame, her unique and enviable position in the 
silversheet firmament. 


She is the virgin 
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It’s Griffith’s direction. Or it’s a natural placidity easily 
photographed. Or it’s a fragile prettiness. It’s anything but 
Lillian Gish. 

She is never seen in a bathing-suit or a riding habit; so that 
the conclusion is that she never swims and never rides. She is 
only seen sitting serenely among flowers: a cool, collected little 
blossom herself. Ethereal, aloof, and very beautiful—but 
hardly human. 

You are entirely wrong. She swims and rides more accu- 
rately and joyously than many advertised athletes. But Mr. 
Griffith, like the late Charles Frohman, and the present David 
Belasco, does not believe in much publicity for his players. 
They must speak, or, in the case of Miss Gish of Griffith’s, 
act for themselves. 

So that, if you don’t read what I am going to say, you will go 
right on believing Lillian Gish to be a very fair and beautiful 
Topsy. Topsy, you remember, (or do you?), was the dark dimin- 
utive principal in a certain American play, who just grew. 
Lillian is fair; and her beauty is spiritually satisfying and 
artistically amazing, but she is hardly a Topsy. 

People watch Lillian in her exquisite costume as Henriette in 
“The Two Orphans,” performing, in her consummately quiet 
way, for an insert; and later they say to her: 

“Oh, Miss Gish—what fun you must have! Don’t you just 
love your work?” 

Lillian will smile her inscrutable little smile. 


” 


““Yes—I love 
it. 
And she does. But once she said to me: 
“‘How wonderful it would be to forget your work for a little 
while. Forget it—and follow spring around the world. 
‘Acting is the most exacting work in the world. It takes all 
one’s energy, absorbs ambition, and is intolerant of age. Lotta, 
the famous actress, now a little old lady, looked me up in 


Boston while I was ‘personally appearing’ for ‘Way Down 
East.’ She said: ‘My child, work hard now—and save your 
money. Then, when your public forgets you—in those long 
lean years when you are no longer young—you will have some- 
thing to show for your work.” 

She is one of the few celebrities who began when the movies 
did, who has very little today to show for her work. She has 
never, to use the patois, ‘‘cashed in” on her fame. As you and 
I rate good fortune, she is rich. But compared with the 
princely incomes of other screen stars, she is merely prosperous! 
She hasn’t a mansion in Manhattan and another in Beverly 
Hills. She lives, very quietly, with her mother and her sister 
and her sister’s husband in a house in New Rochelle, near New 
York. It isn’t a palace; it’s just a comfortable home. She has 
only one motor. Her own company, much to the surprise and 
sorrow of all the friends of the star, failed before it finished one 
picture. And yet—she has a dignity, a celebrity very much 
like Maude Adams, that cannot be expressed in money. 

She says herself, in her quaint, old-fashioned way, ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is all for the best. Too much money does queer things to 
people. You can never tell what it is going to do to you.” 

She is the best friend of Mary Pickford. Joseph Herges- 
heimer and Lillian Russell are two celebrities who, I strongly 
suspect, count her their favorite screen star. A European am- 
bassador says she is the most interesting personage he has ever 
met, not excepting royalty and statesmen and singers. She is, 
more than any other actress, the favorite honor guest of 
women’s clubs and colleges. She says she never knows what to 
say; but she has spoken to a roomful of alumnae of an eastern 
college for an hour—and left them wildly enthusiastic. And 
yet she wishes she had had a college education! 

She has been on the stage ever since she was six. And she has 
worked ever since, with vacations of (Continued on page 118) 




















Lillian Gish as Henriette and Dorothy Gish as Louise in “The Two Orphans”, 


D. W. Griffith's new photoplay. The Gish girls do the finest work of their careers. 











GREAT THOUGHTS of the MONTH 


Brief criticisms, comments, remarks and observations from 
everywhere—a digest of thoughts about motion pictures. 


° YHERE is no such thing, as some critics and film producers 
maintain, as a picture that is too good for the public.— 
Cecil deMille. 

Y experience in the movies has been short, but it has 
been long enough to teach me one. thing—that “‘‘art for 
art’s sake” does not, can not 

apply to the motion picture 


OU can’t get me tochirpaboutart. I’mnoartist. But I’m 

wild about my work. The picture we’re wrapping yp now 
hasn’t been christened yet, but it sure has a wallop. It packs 
a twenty-four-carat punch. I havea part that starts out weak 
but winds up with a cocktail kick. I’ve been lucky in leading 
men, I think. Charlie Murray and Bill Hart and Norm 
Kerry and Jim Kirkwood— 
a good line-up, what? I'll 





industry. Motion pictures — ~ en 





come distinctly under the 
head of commercial art. — 
George Arliss. 


QCREEN acting is so cold- 
« blooded. There’s no in- 
spiration. It’s mathemati- 
cal. The acting is measured 
off in terms of footage.— 
Nita Naldi. 


"THE general “dry-rot” 
which has spread over 
everything has not spared 
the cinema. There are too 
many cinemas and not 
enough real directors.— | 
Pierre Veber. 


LOVE daffodils. They 

are the national flower of 
Wales. Spring makes me 
crazy.—Gareth Hughes. 





iF censorship is put in the 
hands of the so-called re- 
formers, producers may as | 
well give up right now the 
notion that they can pro- 
duce anything sincere, ar- 
tistic, beautiful, or creative. 
—Harold Stearns. 











— say so!— Mary Thurman. 


“TRERe is a close affinity 
between sculpture and 
painting and the motion 
pictures. I believe the same 
principles of form and com- 
position that govern the 
creation of a fine piece of 
sculpture apply to the pro- 
duction of an artistic photo- 
play.—Rex Ingram. 


SHOULD like to do all 

the classics... . .. I 
think my appeal is largely 
to the more intellectual 
element.—Lillian Gish. 


R. GRIFFITH is so 
wonderful. — Carol 
Dempster. 


"THERE is a fast growing 
section of professional 
hypocrites in every country 
in the world, the members 
of which fasten like mos- 
quitoes upon the amuse- 
ments and relaxations of the 
public in order to provide 
themselves with salaries.— 
Cosmo Hamilton. 


A group of celebra- 
ted French motion 
picture actors, cari- 
catured in the 
cinemas of Paris 

by Charles Gir. 
—Le Sourire. 














LOVE colors. — Molly —— 





"THE city is absolutely no 
place for dogs.—Hope 





Malone. 


] ADMIT that motion pictures, in 1921, were not all that they 
should have been. The lesson taught by the large squash 
pie that hit the comedian in the face was not so uplifting as 
it might have been.—Ellis Parker Butler. 


HE artist’s mind seems to me to be better adapted for the 
telling of screen stories than the mind of the novelist.— 
Maurice Tourneur. 


You put an ounce each of dried mint and dried sage, three 

ounces of dried angelica, half a pound of juniper berries 
and one pound of rosemary leaves in a jar, shaking them well 
together. When you come home dragging one foot after the 
other, too tired to think, if you just toss half a handful of that 
mixture of herbs into a moderately hot foot-bath and keep your 
feet in it for fifteen minutes—we!], you'll be a brand new 
person.—Anita Stewart. 


THINK it is the secret of American picture making success 
that the speaking stage has recruited into the ranks of the 





photo-drama so many of its longest trained people.—Wyndham 
Standing. 
EING happy is man’s birthright. . . . Get into the 


sunshine.—Betty Compson. 


HOTOPLAY making is more closely related to novel 
making than to play building.—Benjamin B. Hampton. 
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Hampton. 


FRENCH photoplays are much behind the times. They 
are inferior in photographic effects to either the American 
or Italian. French producers cannot keep up any high level 
of excellence or enthusiasm, but ‘‘tale off” before they reach 
the end.— Maurice Elvey. 


‘THE progress of motion picture art is not to be found in 
sensational films that have cost ‘‘millions,’” but in the 
expression of facts, sentiments and ideas which need neither 
subtleties nor elaborate explanations to make them under- 
stood.—Maximilian Harden. 


[t is my belief that ninety-five per cent of the pictures made 
are distinctly bad and a large percentage of the remainder 
only fair.—William de Mille. 


] AM very glad that I am not an acrobat or a tight-rope 
walker.—Alice Joyce. 


WOMEN are not living a natural life today. They are 
hungry for conquest. It is up to every woman to seek 
normality again. It is natural for women to have children. 
Of course, if you don’t have children, through no fault of yours, 
there’s simply no use mooning over it, but if you can—that 
makes it different.—Catherine Calvert. 


[FE seems so colorless when there is nothing doing.— 
Lucy Fox. 

















A stirring story about a young girl who fell in love with a murderer— 
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HEY were singing as they shoved off 
| from the landing at Horizon Island 
and headed for the big, tublike launch 
which rolled sluggishly at anchor a 
hundred yards offshore. Two of the men 
turned for a farewell wave of thanks toward 
the laughing-eyed girl who stood on the 
shore gazing after them, her free golden 
hair cascading about perfectly rounded 
neck and throat. 

She stood motionless as they clambered aboard the launch, 
their hearty laughter wafted in snatches to her eager ears. And 
then she heard the violent chug-chug of the motor and caught a 
merrily chorused ‘‘Good bye!” and then more of song and 
laughter as the boat turned northward and ploughed through 
the placid swell in the general direction of Charleston. 

She watched the boat until it became a dancing speck upon 
the waters. Slowly she turned and made her way through the 
narrow strip of jungle separating river and ocean. Then she 
seated herself on the sand and cupped dimpled chin in pink 

alms. 

” To the right and left of her stretched the broad, hard beach 
of Horizon Island. Behind her rose the squat dense jungle of 
palm and palmetto, myrtle and scrub oak, framing the splen- 
didly new Horizon Island Lighthouse. It was a lonely spot— 
the mainland to the rear of the island, a mere greenish gray 
streak across the face of the tumbling waters. And before her 
eyes was the magnificent expanse of the Atlantic: dull green 
slashed by the deep blue of the Gulf Stream flowing steadily 
northward along the South Carolina coast. 

She sat alone, staring after the fishing party, and there played 
about her lips a little smile of ineffable happiness, a smile which 
begot tiny dimples at the corners. And there she sat while the 
sun of late afternoon lost its brilliance and sank slowly behind 
the mainland, bathing Horizon Island in a radiance of exquisite 
gold and purple. It caught, too, in her hair and there took unto 
itself a new warm glow as of molten metal. 

There was no sound save the plangent murmuring of the 
surf and the pleasant screaming of sea gulls as they dipped and 
rose above the seething surface of the ground swell. That and 
the gentle, almost soundless, rustling of the palm forest .. . 





She sat alone, staring after the fishing party, 

and there played about her lips a little smile 

of ineffable happiness, a smile which begot 
tiny dimples at the corners. 


and the closing of a door in the lighthouse.as Peter Merriam 
emerged. 

Peter Merriam stood quietly before the gaunt, white building 
—and as his eye caught the figure of his daughter, the stern face 
became soft and gentle. He started toward her, treading softly, 
as though fearful of destroying a magic spell. And then he 
stood behind her; a straight, massive figure of a man with flow- 
ing iron-gray hair, broad shoulders and long, powerful arms 
which hung loosely at his sides. 

For perhaps ten minutes the silence held; both father and 
daughter hypnotized by the witchery of sunset. This was their 
evening ritual on clear days, the charm of it always new— 
always fresh—despite his thirty years as keeper of the Horizon 
Island Light, and her brief lifetime in the jewel-like little world. 

The gold faded into a deep rich purple, and he seated himself 
beside her on the sand, slipping his arm about her slender 
waist. She cuddled against him and sighed. It was then that 
he spoke. 

“Are you happy, Little Girl?” 


Her answer was low-toned, almost inaudible. ‘‘Who could 
help it?” 
He brushed her crown of hair with his lips. Then he, too, 


sighed, for the entire life of this big man had not been spent on 
Horizon Island, and his fine eyes became momentarily clouded 
with memory of the pain and suffering he had once known be- 
fore casting loose from the world that was now a mere black 
line miles away from their paradise. 

It was to Horizon Island he had brought his bride, and upon 
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Horizon Island,that Doris had been born the night her mother 
died. The infant knew nothing of the solitary, grief-racked 
figure which conducted her funeral the following day. She only 
knew that the grave in which her mother lay was a thing of per- 
fect beauty, a spot of reverently tended marvel flowers . . . a 
thing about which there was no sadness; only a mystic spell 
which she could not quite understand. 

The nineteen years which had passed since that day of crown- 
ing misery in Peter Merriam’s life had been years of swift-flow- 
ing happiness for the girl who was now budding into supreme 
womanhood. In all those years she had known 
no pain, no suffering, no trouble. A half dozen 
times she had gone with her father into the 
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It was not that he was neglectful, but rather that he allowed 
himself to become blind to the inevitable. He was vaguely 
troubled as he visioned her magnificent maturity—troubled 
and inordinately proud. But when his forehead was most 
deeply creased by lines of worry—there came her carefree, 
innocent laughter to rob him of apprehension. 

And so night came upon them — came slowly, caressingly. 
They rose and walked to their little home, his arm still about 
her waist. And before starting the little gasolene motor in 


the powerhouse he questioned her once again— 





city of Charleston, but these voyages into the 
staid, stolid old town had been bright spots of 
happy adventure in her tranquil, sheltered life, 
expeditions preceded by eager anticipation, 
with later the exquisite fullness of realization. 
To her, Charleston was a mammoth place 
where countless people lived and which there- 
fore was a metropolis of happiness. These 
little voyages of hers into urban life—such as 
it was—were scintillant spots in a monotone of 
placidity. She plunged into each with the zest 
of a city resident planning a picnic—and she 
was as glad to return. 


HE was not insufferable in her happiness, 
nor more than human. Shedid not goabout 
prattling platitudes of happiness. She was 
happy because in all her life there had been no 
experience of a somber emotion. The pic- 
nickers who came fortnightly into her life came 
with smiles on their faces and laughter in their 
eyes: they were happy because they were pic- 
nicking — reveling in enjoyment. They an- 
chored in the inlet at the northern end of the 
island, rowed ashore and bathed from the 
hard, white beach. And they played games 
and ran races and ate lunch in a natural little 
picnic grove of scrub oak and myrtle and cab- 
bage palm. And always there was song and 
laughter and happiness and in all her 
life Doris Merriam had known naught else. 
Occasionally she glimpsed in the deep set 
eyes of her stalwart father an unfathomable 
light, a sudden flashing as of bitter reminis- 
cence. But she did not understand and did 
not question. For, had he answered her 
questionings—which he would not have done 
—she could not have understood. 
For nearly thirty years now he had been 
keeper of the Horizon Island Light which sig- 
nalled ships away from the treacherous shift- 








ing sandbars of the Carolina coast. At first it 
had been a one-man station with a weak 
flickering light. But two years since the 
government had installed a modern stone 
lighthouse with steel stairway and steel floor- 
ing, and a snug little brick home had been 
built for Peter Merriam and his daughter, and she had qualified 
as his assistant and was now a government employee, just as 
was her father. 

It was a fine, modern lighthouse that they manned together; 
a staunch little structure with its powerful carbon light flashing 
far out to sea; current furnished by a tiny powerhouse with a 
fifteen horsepower gasolene motor, 220-volt generator and a 
transformer which stepped up the current to a magnificent 
thing of eighteen hundred volts. 

It was the great event of their lives, this building of a two- 
man light, and Doris’s qualification as her father’s assistant, 
and he drilled into her plastic mind the single immutable tenet 
of the Service—The light must burn. 

Together they studied the plant until either knew all that 
there was to know about it from motor to arc, and never were 
they happier than in piloting interested visitors up the steel 
stairway to the glass-enclosed turret from which the light flared 
forth its message of safety and good cheer to the casuals of thesea. 

So, for nineteen years she had lived; a song ever on her lips, 
laughter in her heart. And her father stubbornly refused to 
face the future—and her womanhood refused to face it — until 
decision was brought to him. 


And so, Bill Walters, condemned murderer, donned the storm-coat of the 
to the door and Peter Merriam saw her creep into Bill's arms 


“Is my little girl happy?” 

“Very happy, Daddy 

But there was a slight rising inflection to the answer; almost 
a query of self. And within her breast an indesignate yearn- 
ing. 


” 


T was done very suddenly and efficiently and later, when 

the official probe was made, the officer in charge of the 
prisoner was severely reprimanded but not otherwise punished. 

According to the passengers, the trip toward Columbia 
was insufferably hot and the keeping of handcuffs upon the 
condemned murderer would have been inhuman. Besides, 
the deputy in charge of Bill Walters—alias Red Watson— 
was a large man physically and his captive was almost boyish 
of stature. And the deputy was armed. 

It came quite unexpectedly while the train was crawling 
laboriously northward along the edge of Hell Hole swamp. 
The unfortunate passengers of the noisome day coach lay back 
panting in the musty plush seats, oblivious to droning insects 
and a veritable hail of cinders which swirled stingingly in 
through the open windows. 

Outside was the dull gray landscape of stagnant water, 
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drooping oaks, rigid pines and an endless vista of crepe-like 
gray moss. Beyond the fringe of trees lay the unhealthy 
swamp region of southeastern South Carolina; a waste area 
criss-crossed by roads which are not roads and inhabited by 
shiftless, dilapidated negroes and poor white trash ravaged 
by malaria. 

The deputy had removed coat and collar and the murderer 
silently extended his hands to show where the handcuffs had 
chafed the skin raw. It was then that the deputy removed 
the handcuffs, knowing that Bill Walters could not escape. 
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murders. The one committed by him had been unspeakable, 

Bill Walters moved swiftly once within the shelter of the 
swamp. He struck straight eastward, exulting over the 
miracle which had protected him from the vicious bullets of 
the deputy. Nor did he allow himself to become panicky. 
His life was already forfeit: therefore he planned coolly and 
collectedly to cheat the State of its due. 

The swamp was not an unknown region to him. He had 
hunted through this vast wasteland many times, and he knew 
just what course afforded him the best chance of making 
good his escape. The fall from the train had 
bruised him considerably, but bruises meant 
little then—and he held to his course, avoid- 








ing houses until night settled dankly over the 
swamp. It was then that he came upon a 
corduroy roadbed and allowed himself to 
follow it, ears alert, himself untroubled by fear. 

Most of that night he travelled, snatching 
a few hours sleep in the shelter of a large oak 
tree which grew upon a knoll rising tomblike 
from the surrounding wetness. And then in 
the morning he continued his careful, tortuous 
journey eastward. And hunger came upon 
him and gnawed—and that night he went 
into a little country store, after first making 
himself presentable. There he asked the 
wizened old storekeeper to show him a shotgun 
and some shells. And when two shells were 
in the barrels he demanded food from the 
storekeeper—and when he left the store he 
had food—plenty of it—and another human 
life had been added to the accounting which 
he owed to God and the State. 


O he made his way toward the coast, 
veering southward as he travelled, circling 

the city of Charleston. With the money 
secured from the store of his last victim he 
purchased food along the route. Nor did 
specters of his crimes come to haunt him 
during that horrible, treacherous journey. 
He was a man utterly devoid of human 
emotion. There was no fear within him. 
He was vicious as a water moccasin, and as 
fearless and venomous. With it all he had 
the face of an innocent youth: guileless: rather 
handsome. Only in his eyes there was a hard- 
ness, a mercilessness, which was less than 
human. He had no conscience. 

On the shore of the Ashley River, a few miles 
above Charleston, he stole a fishing boat and 
in it sailed southward into the maze of islands 
dotting the coast. And it was in that boat 
that he came eventually to Horizon Island 








lighthouse keeper and started upon his mission. 
and kiss him uponthe mouth. Then... ** Goodbye, Bill!” 





The thing was impossible. But it happened! 

There was a leap through the open window into the fast- 
gathering dusk, an oath from the deputy, a spitting of revolver 
shots toward the figure which pitched to the roadbed of 
cinders, fell, somersaulted, then darted swiftly through the 
muck-and mire to disappear in the swamp. 

The passengers were aroused from their lethargy. The 
conductor pulled the bell cord and stopped the train. The 
deputy, cursing loudly, leaped boldly in futile pursuit. Sickly, 
hot children screamed with terror at sound of the shooting 
and clung stickily to their parents. Men speculated pro- 
fanely upon the outcome of the chase and prophesied that the 
law would either refasten its clutches upon the fugitive or 
else that the murderer would succumb to the diseases hanging 
ever in the miasma which hovers over Hell Hole swamp. 

And then the train moved on toward Columbia whither 
Bill Walters had been bound. There, according to the sen- 
tence of the court, he was shortly to have been electrocuted 
for a murder unusually revolting. There was no question 
of his guilt; white man though he was, the jury had brought 
in a verdict of guilty in less than twenty minutes—and white 
men are not sentenced to death in South Carolina for ordinary 


The girl accompanied him 


and went straight to Peter Merriam, keeper 
of the light. 

““My name is Rogers,” he lied, meeting 
Merriam’s eyes squarely and forcing the old 
man to like him. ‘‘The doctor told me I was 
on the ver,se of a nervous breakdown and that 
I need a few weeks of fishing and complete rest. May I stay 
here with you?” 

Peter Merriam choked down as unworthy a faint premoni- 
tion of disaster. The man who called himself Rogers was a 
likeable lad; a bit unkempt after a day and a half in his stolen 
fishing boat, but nevertheless a clean-looking boy. Peter 
Merriam called himself an old fool as he gave the boy his 
hand and invited him to make his home at the lighthouse. 

Bill Walters demurred. He had no intention, he protested, 
of intruding to that extent. He merely wanted permission 
to loaf about the beach, to seek the shelter of the home adjoin- 
ing the lighthouse in inclement weather, and to eat his meals 
there. 

But the lonely soul of Peter Merriam yearned for company— 
although he himself did not know it—and, too, he was natu- 
rally hospitable, so he forced the young man to accept the shel- 
ter of his home. 

And Peter Merriam introduced the murderer to his daughter. 

Peter Merriam did not, at first, recognize the menace of 
such an association of youth. Somehow, the old man had 
never sensed the fact that Doris was grown to womanhood and 
that nature had brought to her a woman’s emotions. And so, 
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his awakening interest in her. 
Before, she merely had amused 
him, but he was a virile male 
animal and no man can remain 
impervious to a woman’s ado- 
ration. And so he altered his 
attitude toward her, recking not 
of the effect upon her life, throw- 
ing aside all thought of the cloud 
over his own. He became the 
deferential cavalier, paid adept 
court to Doris. He was quick of 
tongue with pretty compliments, 
and Peter Merriam, watching 
with deep-set, hawklike eyes, 
saw—and tried not to under- 
stand. 

He attempted to blind himself 
to the fact that his daughter was 
succumbing to the inexorable 
law of nature and of sex. And 
so he was brought up with a 
start the day he rounded a sand 
dune and saw Doris in the arms 
of the man who called himself 
Rogers, her lips on his in the 
first love kiss of her life. 


ETER Merriamturnedslowly 
away. Far down the beach he 
walked, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing. Faced by facts, he was 
too much of a man to give ’way 
to bald theories. He faced the 
conditions squarely, despite real- 
ization that it meant years of un- 
utterable loneliness for him bereft 
of his daughter’s society. 
* That night he called Doris to 
him, and together they walked 
upon the beach. And then she 
told him frankly of the glory 
which had come into her life, and 
he stroked her shoulder and 
lightly kissed her golden hair. 





























for more than a week he watched them playing together about 
the beach, laughing, happy, carefree—she never having known 
trouble and suffering, he utterly unaffected by it. 

He came to like the young man, and did not notice that his 
visitor seldom spoke of himself. He knew vaguely that the man 
who called himself Rogers was a business man from the North 

. and he refused to question impertinently. There were 
times, however, when the visitor fancied that he was unob- 
served that there flamed in his eyes a light which troubled the 
father of the girl who had grown to rich womanhood. And as 
the days passed it grew more and more difficult for him to 
throw aside the sensation of menace. 

As for Doris Merriam, with the advent of the man called 
Rogers and the ripening of their friendship, there came to her 
a new rounding out of character. Here, for the first time in 
her life, she was daily in the society of some person other than 
her father. The persons who visited Horizon Island on fishing 
trips were but casuals of the day. Here was something dif- 
ferent . . . and Doris was slowly beginning to understand 
that, perfect as her life on the island had always been, it lacked 
something—something stronger even than contentment. 

Hers was no process of sophistication. She did not under- 
stand the exaltation which alternately brought to her happiness 
of a quality she had never before known and a pensiveness 
deliciously doubtful. She did not understand that she was 
undergoing the phenomenon of love and that the great alchemy 
of the universe was at work upon her. She only knew that here 
was something different, something ineffably sweeter than any- 
thing she had ever before experienced in a life of free, sheltered 
contentment. 

And gradually the murderer came to realize that this beau- 
tiful girl had fallen in love with him. That was the signal for 






































And so there came to Doris the one sorrow of her life—the superb 
grief which comes to women whose men are killed in battle. 


He spoke without looking at her, 
a mist of tears dimming the ra- 
diance of the silver moonpath 
which danced over the waters. 

“Of course it had to come, 
dear. I’m very glad—for your sake.” 

She gave way to no mock emotion. 
before in my life, Daddy. 
ferent sort of way. It’s something new—’ 

“Of course, Doris. Of course it would be that way.” He 
paused—then, awkwardly: ‘‘You want very much to marry 
him?” 

He could feel her cheek grow hot against his. ‘‘ Yes, Daddy 
—TI want that more than anything in the world.” 

That was all. No senseless talk of the inevitability of sepa- 
ration, no absurd wishing for an island Utopia which both knew 
could never be. Here was the mating call, and father and 
daughter knew that it could not be denied. 

Back in the cozy little home adjoining the lighthouse, Bill 
Walters nervously paced the living room. He had ‘talked 
blithely of marriage. He was afraid now that Peter Merriam 
would object—would force him to leave Horizon Island, and 
the little jewel-spot afforded him perfect sanctuary. That 
would be unpleasant; particularly so as he knew that he could 
not leave. Of course if the old man proved tractable and gave 
his consent to their engagement, he’d go through with it—even 
a marriage if necessary—and then, when opportunity for flight 
offered, he’d leave. The fact that he would wreck the life of 
Doris Merriam did not occur to him, nor would it have bothered 
had he thought of it. He thought only of himself . Doris 
was but a passing incident in his life—here today and gone to- 
morrow. But—and his fists clenched and the flare of the water 
moccasin came into his narrowed eyes—Peter Merriam had 
better not try to force his departure. He had no intention of 
leaving ... 

He was smiling with simulated affection when father and 
daughter returned. And heclasped (Continued on page 115) 


“I’m happier than ever 
Not happier—but happy in a dif- 
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E were ungentle- 
manly enough notto 
want any ladies on this 
page. Itis seldom, heaven 
knows, that the husbands 
have their i innings, and we 
had hoped that—just on 
this one little page—they 
might have everything 
their own way. But 
James Regan, Jr.. 
wouldn't have his picture 
taken unless Mrs. Regan 
could be in it too. Since 
she's Alice Joyce and one 
of our favorite stars, we 
don't mind. 


For a while, John Pialoglo 
was the most cordially 
hated man in America. 
Didn't he marry Con- 
stance Talmadge ? 


Pach Bros. 
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Charles Eyton is better known 
as the very efficient and popu- 
lar general manager of Para- 





mount's west-coast studios 
than as the husband of Kathlyn 
Williams. 


Rudolph— better known as 
Rudie Cameron, didn't have 
any picture of himself with- 
out Anita Stewart in it; but 
since Anita's features are 
so much more famous, we 
cruelly cut her out. He i 1s 
Anita's erstwhile leading 
man, present business man- 
ager and—husband. 


At the right: Joseph M. 

Schenck, whose business it 

is to produce the Norma 

Talmadge pictures. Mr. 

Schenck’'s interest is also 

personal. He's Norma's hus- 
and, you know. 




















NEW FACES FOR OLD 


By SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


President of the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation 


AVING been a con- 
stant enthusiast for 
motion pictures 


since the first day 
when printed celluloid cast 
its shadow on the screen, I 
am in a position to state 
that what are needed most 
today in the photoplay are 
New Faces. 

There are great actors 
and actresses in the pic- 
tures. But because of the 
number of pictures in which 
they appear and because of 
the general tendency of 
casting directors to choose 
characters whose features 
are just ‘“‘regular,” it has 
become apparent that a new 
generation of motion picture 
artists is desired. 

Man survives only because of his restlessness, his boredom 
with the old, his desire for far away things which have never 
before been achieved. The motion picture is one of the signifi- 
cant results of his weariness with a world which had no motion 
pictures. 

The Chinese, who claim to have invented everything long 
before the Western World began to experiment with the elemen- 
tals, have no record of motion 
pictures. The scientific laws 
through which they were con- 
ceived were known, it is true, 
as early as 65 A. D., but all in 
all, the motion picture can 
claim to be an authentically 
original expression of this age. 
It is not old; it is new. It is 
not mummified, it is alive. 
And the great question ‘before 
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has tendered the responsibility 
of this contemporary of radium 
and Relativity is how to keep 
it alive. 

This responsibility presents 
problems which are at once 
immediate and a_ hundred 
years away. The latter prob- 
lem is largely technical, and I 
shall not go into it. A hun- 
dred laboratories are working | 
constantly to perfect the me- 
chanical devices which make 
possible the motion picture; 
and there are no doubt num- 
berless individuals, working in 
obscurity, who will realizé, 
here and there, new principles 
and machines which will bring 
the medium of the screen to 
new levels. 

Nothing can live perma- 
nently which has nothing per- 
manent to live for. People 
talk of progress in Life as if it 
were a hope, instead of a 


Rinehart. 
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HOTOPLAY MAGA- 
ZINE realizes the 
portance of the issue Mr. 
Goldwyn crystallizes in this 
those men to whom destiny article, and considers it a priv- 
ilege to co-operate with him in 

his sincere effort to bring new 
faces to the screen just as he 
has brought eminent authors. 
Rupert Hughes has written 

a remarkable article on a sim- 
ilar theme for the next issue 
of PHOTOPLAY, to be followed 
with one by Mary Roberts 


At the conclusion of this 
series of three articles there 
will be presented a practical “a 
method of finding new faces ke 
| in which the readers of this 
magazine will be asked to 
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necessity. I do not pretend to think that everything was done 
which might have been done for the progress of the motion pic- 
ture in the earliest days. But the thing was new and bewilder- 
ing to everyone. It had, however, capacities within itself 
which overran the limitations of producers, theater-owners, and 
audiences of the time. For some years there was a sort of 
truce while the art-industry stopped and caught its breath and 
while various personalities engaged the attention of the public 
to the exclusion of more fundamental values of story and plot. 
Stars began to shine luminously in that shadow world—and 
then to pale, with a few splendid exceptions—Charlie Chaplin, 
and Mary Pickford, for example; and the eminent director- 
producer, David Wark Griffith. There were, of course, others, 
also. 

A change was inevitable, and it came when the public showed 
a desire for something different. I pride myself to a certain 
extent that I was one of the first to realize this change and 
attempt to direct its course—when, with Rex Beach, I founded 
the Eminent Authors, with a premise that the author was to 
co-operate in the screening of his themes and not to contemp- 
tuously ‘‘sell it to the movies.” 

This idea has now largely been accepted and writers of 
recognized talent, and even genius, brought to the understanding 
that motion pictures have a technique of their own and require 
original stories and direct treatment. Rupert Hughes, for in- 
stance, writes a tale for the screen; writes his own continuity, 
participates on the lot in its production; takes a hand in the 
cutting, and writes his own titles. There are others—Gouver- 
neur Morris, Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

We have the new screen 
Author. But have we any 
equivalent on the screen? 
Have we ‘‘the new screen ac- 
tor—and actress?” Toa large 
extent, we have not—and that 
is what the screen needs most 
at the present moment—New 
Faces! 

There has been a tendency 
to develop types—the hero, 
the heroine, the villain, the 
ingenue, the juvenile — and 
then to limit players to a cer- 
tain style of expression. Broad 
classifications are, of course, 
necessary, but they should be 
those of life, not the artificial 
restrictions of the studio. 

Just as many producers have 
tended to follow a set groove 
in the development of their 
stories, so they have come to 
turn actors out of the same 
mould, all nicely labeled and 
ready to do a certain bit of 
work precisely as it has been 
done one hundred times before. 
If a player happens to make a 
hit in a mother role, or as an 
Italian fruit peddler, or a 
smirking Chinaman, producers 
immediately look around for 
more parts of a similar nature 
for him to develop, instead of 
giving him an opportunity in 
other parts. 

We all agree that the hope 
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of the screen is to draw closer to a true 
portrayal of life. Most of our stories cover 
an extensive period of time, not one or 
two episodes as is frequently the case 
with stage plays. The intention is to give 
a comprehensive view of what happens to 
the characters during months or years. 

Now men and women are quite likely 
to manifest a number of varying traits 
and emotions during any given day, let 
alone any month or year. The villain is 
not always a villain, the heroine is not al- 
ways gazing at the moon, the hero some- 
times forgets to look aggressively mascu- 
line, and even the ingenue may realize 
that life is not all made up of new frocks - 
and smiles. 

The new artists of the screen, then, 
must be actors and actresses who are not 
definitely typed according to studio 
standards, but whose emotional reper- 
toire is sufficiently versatile to meet the 
contrasting phases of character encoun- 
tered in one and the same person. 

Taking recent records as a basis, I 
should judge that there are approximately 
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THE SIMP INGENUE 


NE of the types of stars who have worn out their 


welcome onthe screen. She and some of her 
sisters can add a lot of tone to the silversheet by 
their absence, says Mr. Goldwyn in his article 


ry **New Faces for Old.” 


Drawn by: 
Ralph Barton 





one thousand persons in this country who 
may be called motion picture players. 
But a small percentage of this number are 
drawn upon regularly to fill the important 
roles in our productions. Any regular 





picture-goer becomes as accustomed to 
certain faces on the screen as in the old 
stock company days when each picture 
was made by the same group of players. 

Theodore Roberts and his inevitable 
cigar, Stuart Holmes in the role of a suave 
villain, or Jack Holt; these and many 
others are old friends of the habitual pic- 
ture patron. And they are well liked. I 
do not want to discount their well de- 
served popularity; but would they be any 
less popular if permitted to give a fuller 
display of their talents? 

The element of surprise is important in 
characterization as it is in story develop- 
ment, and when an audience becomes too 
familiar with the mannerisms of a player 
through constant repetition, it is time to & 
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give the player a chance to reveal new 
phases of his art. 

There is a good deal of silly talk about 
‘Pleasing the Public.’”” On the one hand 
we have the critic who forgets that the 
motion picture is preeminently a popular 
entertainment and on the other hand we have the idiot who 
forgets that the attempt to supply that entertainment by 
following formulas will disgust the public and justify the 
critic. The Public wants happy endings; very well, then, let 
us have happy endings, the idiot reasons, while the critic howls. 
But the Public will not want happy endings if every picture 
ends happily; suspense would be killed, and suspense is as much 
the lifeblood of a photoplay as of a play. The majority of pic- 
tures should have happy endings, under existing conditions; 
but no producer of sense would turn down a valuable story 
because its value lay in an unhappy ending. 

I say this sincerely; because I believe that the demands of 
audiences and the efforts of art are not always in conflict,— 
indeed Art at its highest will find a response from the greatest 
numbers. It is that belief which makes me think that the 
Public is usually justified in its attitude towards old stuff. It 
is that which makes me believe that at the present moment 
the Public, as well as the future of the screen, needs New Faces. 

In attending stage plays you are constantly met with thes- 
pians whose performances interest you and whose names are 
practically unknown. You are met with actors and actresses 
whom you know and delight in, but they are not usually sur- 
rounded by others whose manners, voices, and tricks are all 
known to you. You do not see these same people night after 


night, so that even plots and stories which are different become 
much the same, because they constantly receive the same inter- 
pretation. 


But you are likely to see these very things at the 
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motion picture theater around the corner. You are likely to 
become a little weary of them. Perhaps you have! But do 
not believe that this situation is going to last. Itisn’t. How- 
ever blindly and perfunctorily, a solution is always waiting to 
be found. 

I believe that solution will be found in new faces—in people 
who have never before stood the fierce test of the all-recording 
camera. We have to develop a great many more new and 
capable actors for the films—for the lack of variety in casts 
today is simply because certain individuals have proven them- 
selves so capable in certain roles that the natural procedure is to 
hire them to repeat their performance for role after role. 
Changing this situation will result in more than one way—it 
will give actors a far greater range of expression. 

When I have a belief, I go to it, and I am catholic in my use 
of instruments. I have, as a consequence, adopted the 
methods of organized baseball in my drive for New Faces. I 
have hired an experienced casting director to do nothing but 
travel the country looking for human material for Goldwyn 
pictures. My scout happens to be a woman, and she will 
probably see more performances during the coming year by 
more stock companies throughout the United States than any 
other man, woman or child. 

It is likely that she will find most of her finds in those stock 
companies. But she will not by any means restrict her efforts 
in that direction. Every person who looks as if he or she may 
have a ‘“‘camera face’—and this (Continued on page 97) 
















The 


Story 
of 


Strongheart 


If you ever had a dog— 
if you ever loved a dog— 
you must read this story 









HIS is the story of a dog named Strongheart. 

He was called Etzel, first. He wasa German 

dog. He served nobly in the German Red 

Cross. But now—his master is an American 

and he is learning to understand English; and his 
new name is Strongheart. 

And now he takes his place among the premier 
dogs of the screen: Sennett’s Teddy, and Universal’s 
Brownie. But Etzel is a 
dramatic dog; an emotional 
actor. While the other 
screen canines appear only 
in comedy, Strongheart is 
making a drama. And so 
his position is entirely 
unique. 


































After the war, 
Etzel, who was 
three years old, 
was sent to 
America to be 




































Strongheart is . P 

not * camera- sold. Larry Trimble, the motion picture director, loves dogs; 
shy. At the and he happened to see Etzel, and recognized in him a potential 
left.with Larry dog star. He persuaded Mrs. Jane Murfin, who writes the 
Trimble, who stories for his pictures, to buy the dog. So Etzel, renamed 
aye ina Strongheart, went to live with Mrs. Murfin in her luxurious 
the dog actor. apartment; and he apparently liked the place and his mistress. 
He enjoyed too the many times when Larry Trimble came and 
took him for long walks. Larry told him he was going to act 
in motion pictures and began to train him for it. 

Visitors were always introduced to Etzel. He did not care 
for petting. One day when Etzel came in there was a lady 
lying on the couch. The dog, true to his Red Cross training, 
rushed up to see what he could do for her. He tried to get 
Mr. Trimble and Mrs. Murfin to take her up, until they ex- 
plained that everything was all right; then he was satisfied. 
But he did not take his eyes away from her as long as she 
stayed there. f 

Another day Mr. Trimble playfully pushed Mrs. Murfin 
away by the shoulders. True to the instincts of a gentleman, 
Etzel took the man’s coat in his teeth and pulled him off. 

And as time went on the dog began to understand English 
and all that was said to him. They never tried to teach him 
tricks. They talked to him always in a low tone of voice until 
at last they had won the dog’s complete confidence. 

‘“‘Etzel’””—Mr. Trimble still calls him by that name, though he 
has been renamed ‘“Strongheart’”—‘ you know you can trust 
me. I will never ask you to do anything that isn’t all right. I 
promise you that. Whatever I ask you to do, I will protect you. 
In return you must promise complete (Continued on page 97) 


























For him. 
For Rudolph Valentino. 
I didn’t Want to, but 
He Called me Up, and 
Asked me, in 
Such a Nice Way, 
To Wait, 
That I Couldn’t Help it. 
Besides, I Knew 
That you would 
Never Forgive Me 
If I. Didn’t. 
There was a Woman Waiting. 
She Was Waiting 
So Impatiently 
That I was Sure 
She was Waiting 
For Mr. Valentino, 
Too. 
When she Saw him Coming 
With his 
Bright Spats and 
His Slick Hair and 
His Cane and 
His Lemon-colored Gloves, 
She 
Half-rose to Meet him. 
And when we— 
Mr. Julio-Armand Valentino 
And I 
Sat Down, she 
Settled Herself Again— 
And Watched. 
He Never Noticed her 
While we were 
Sittinz There 
Talking About 
Him. 


“ O, I 

Don’t Know 
Just Yet 
What I am Going 
To Do. I Just 
Came to Town 
For the Opening of 
Madame’s Camille. I 
Have Had 
An Offer; in Fact, I 
Have Had 
Several Offers. 
But I 
Don’t Know. I 
Don’t Know.” 
The Woman Watching 
Sighed. I Wonder 
If she Thought 
He Meant that 
He wasn’t Going to Make 
Any More Pictures? 
“*| Like ‘The Sheik’ 
Better than Anything 
I Have Ever Done,”’ 
Said the Young Man 
Who Played 
The Title Role. 
“Tt is such 
A Romantic, 
Swift-moving 


| WAS Waiting 





WEST 1s EAST 


Story, 

Ideal for Filming. 

I Have Several 
Things 

I'd Like to Do, 
Someday. 

Several by Ibanez: 
‘Blood and Sand’ and 
‘Mare Nostrum’ ”— 
The Woman Watching 
Sat Up with a Start. 
She Probably Thought 
It was Another Horse Story. 
She Came Closer and 
Took a Chair 

Right Near Us. 





“I don't want my own company,” 


said Rudolph Valentino. 


“T DON’T Want 
My Own Company. 
Really. 
I Feel 
That Iam 
Not Ready for It, 
Yet. 
I Have Had 
An Offer. In Fact—’”’ 


“Yes, yes,”’ I said Hastily, “I know. 


And now, you’re 
Going Back 

To Cal?” 
“Yes,” he Said. 





A Few Impressions 
By DELIGHT EVANS 


The Woman 

Looked at 

The Shiny Back of his Head 
Reproachfully. 

I Think she Thought 
He was 

Going to Stay 

And Make Pictures 
Right in: the Lobby 
Of the Hotel. 
Anyway, 

She Left. 

Mr. Valentino 
Showed Me 

The Famous Gold 
Fountain Pen 

That he Used in 
“The Conquering Power.” 
‘Since they 
Modernized 

The Story,”’ he Said, 
“Why 

Did they Criticize 
My Fountain Pen?” 
He looked at me 
Accusingly 

As he Said it. 

“It Seems to be 

A Very Good 
Fountain Pen,” 

I Ventured. 

“It is,” he Replied, 
Pocketing it. 


HE Looks like 

Frances Marion. 
She doesn’t Write— 
She Designs. 
Ethel Chaffin—and she 
Makes Clothes for 
Gloria Swanson, 
Bebe Daniels, and 
Wanda Hawley, and 
May McAvoy, and 
Constance Binney. 
She is Little, and 
She talks as if 
She were from Boston; 
But she is one of 
California’s 
Justly-famous 
Native Daughters. 
I wish I Had 
A Picture of her 
To Show you. 
She Says 
Simplicity 
Is the Only Rule 
She has for Clothes. 
“How do I Do It? 
Why, 
The Director 
Talks Over the Script 
With Me, and then 
I Use 
My Imagination. 
It’s Great Fun. 
I Used to Be 
An Artist.” 
She’s Much Too Modest. 


She says “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” 
is the hardest 
part she has ever 
played. 


O you know what 
my thought is 
about Mary Pick- 
ford? 

Something like this— 

Once upon a time there 
was a Fairy, who was very 
good and very beautiful. 
She was always doing kind 
deeds for mortals, especially for the 
little children. So that the children 
loved her more than anything else in 
the world. 

But the Fairy was unhappy because 
she did not have a human heart, and 
though she was so good, she could not 
love the children nor understand the 
love and suffering of the whole world.@ 

So she asked the Queen of the 
Fairies to give her a human heart. 
But the Queen told her that in order 
to have a human heart, she must become a mortal. 
And the Fairy, who was very good and very beauti- 
ful, declared that she was willing to become a mor- 
tal, so the Queen touched her with a wand and she 
became a woman. 

Only, because she had been so good, she retained 
all her fairy charms and beauty and goodness and 
even a shadow of her immortality (in deathless 
fame) and lost only her fairy powers. 

Thus the whole world loved her for her fairy 
sweetness and her human heart, which she had 
bought at such a price. 

And that is just the fairy tale about how Mary 
Pickford came to be. 

Mary Pickford is my one enthusiasm in motion 
pictures—at least my one heart-enthusiasm. I 
have a good many head-enthusiasms, but I love 
Mary Pickford as one loves a well-known and 
splendid character in a book. 

Therefore I have never been able to think of her 
biographically. She just IS. She is a thought, 
a creed, a symbol—a symbol of the One Woman. 

She reminds me much of Yo-to-to-wi, who 
was the One Woman of that ancient legend of the 
Nishinam (and the Nishinam were the aborigines 
of Northern California). Perhaps you remember 
that legend which concerns the birth of Yo-to- 
to-wi, which is short for Eve. Jack London trans- 
lates it somewhere. 

It says that Yo-to-to-wi’s father and mother 
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WHY DOES THE WORLD LOVE MARY? 


Because it craves that indefinable conviction of beauty 
and truth and immortality that is in her face. 


By ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 





























were the Sierra dawn and the summer east wind on the moun- 
tains. That they conspired together and from the air and 
the earth and the flowers and the trees they drew all the 
sweetness, till through the mist of their own love came the 
honey-dew. And Yo-to-to-wi was formed of the honey-dew, 
so that she possessed all the things that the One Woman 
needed. Furthermore, she was born of the thin starlight and 
the brittle dawn light before the sun, so that Ai-kut, who was 
the First Man, loved her with a complete and perfect love. 

Of course that is just an old Indian song—but at that I 
prefer it to the one about Adam’s rib. I have never par- 
ticularly cared to believe that originally I was any man’s rib, 
much less Adam’s, because I never especially liked the way 
he behaved in that affair about the apple. 

Anyway, that is the way Mary Pickford seems to me— 
like Yo-to-to-wi the Honey-Dew Woman, the Deer-Woman, 
the Quail-Woman. 

If by any chance you have ever read any of my other inter- 
views, I think you will realize that this is my first ‘‘ raving.” 
I have been sitting here at my typewriter for several hours, 
looking out at the (Continued on page 110) 







































She wears the traditional costume of black velvet and lace. 
**Fauntleroy to me is a symbol of the child's heart.’ she said. 











Alfred Cheney Johnston 


T# E Editor of PHOTOPLAY was reading his mail. He came across a letter which 
said: “I don’t care how many pictures you print, you can never have enough of 
Mary Pickford.”’ Of the thousand pictures she has had, this is Mary’s favorite. 





JUST MRS. CHARLES BRYANT HERE 


"THAT'S the way it is in the 
telephone book. It’s when 
she’s in the studio and on the 
screen that she is Madame Alla 
Nazimova. These are the first 
pictures of the celebrated Russian 
evermadein herhome, as Madame 
—or Mrs. Bryant—doesn’t he- 
lieve in personal publicity. Any- 
way, when she isn’t writing, 
directing; cutting, titling and act- 
ing in her own pictures, this is 
where she lives with. Mr. Bryant 
and Daisy and Mike. You see 
the latter two above—both blue- 
ribboned wire-haired terriers. 


Rice Photos 


Warts et 

photograp 
in her library, it doesn’t 
mean much to you, 

-——-does- it? ~ But -Nazi- 
mova—we simply can- 
not keep calling her 
Mrs. Bryant—has an 
exceptionally fine col- 
lection of books: first 
editions and rare bind- 
ings and all that. The 
remarkable thing about 
these books is that the 
are very often read. 
Below, p= kind cd a 
car you’d expect of her. 
The initials on the door 
are C. B. Nazimova 
will probably be seen 
on the stage agai n soon. 





JACK HOLT is one screen star who really has a private life. He forgets he is an 
actor when he closes his dressing-room door for the day. Besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Holt, there are three little Holts. The middle-sized one you see here: Jack Junior. 





HERE is never a difference of opinion about Richard Barthelmess—except in 
the pronunciation of his last name. Everybody is glad that he has his own 
company; and everybody is waiting for the first picture in which he is really a star. 
































In the picture at the left, above. 
Anna Querentia Nilsson 
Sweden's favorite daughter, who 
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THE 


Norway: the land of Knut 
Hamsun, Ibsen, and Ann For- 
SCANDINAVIAN ' rest! That's a new picture of 
. Ann, directly above. In the 
oval, Signe Auen, of Denmark, 
now Seena Owen, of Cosmo- 
politan Productions. 








The profile at the 
left belongs to 
Gloria Swanson. 
Gloria's father is 
a U. S. army 
captain, so before 
the Scandinavian 
we really should 
write: American. 


At the right: Win- 
ifred Westover, 
who, not so long 
ago. went to 
Sweden to 
make a picture— 
“The Smile that 
Was Found 
Again.” All of 
Winifred's ances- 
tors lived in 
Sweden, so she 
felt right at home. 























HI public has made its decision. 

PHOTOPLAY’S thousands have 

of Honor for the greatest picture of the year 1920 will be 
presented to the Producer ol 

“ Humoresque.” 

You remember when the Gold \ledal Contest was announced, 

we gave the qualifications for a great picture. They were: 


theme, story, direction, acting, continuity, 
make a 


raphy. Combined they 

You, the two million readers 
of this Magazine, constitute the 
jury for the awarding of film 
dom’s Croix de Guerre. You are 
the judges. The photoplay is 
by, of, and for the people. It 
Was up to you. 

We think you have made a 
wise selection in “‘ Humoresque.” 

This picture is truly great. It 
is an artistic achievement and a 
popular triumph. Its theme, the 
universality of motherhood. Its 
direction, worthy of the beau- 
tiful theme. Its acting, excep- 
tional. Its settings, extraor- 
dinary. Its continuity, smooth 
and faithful. Its photography, 
clear and fine. 

To William Randolph Hearst 
of ‘‘Cosmopolitan Productions,” 
the producer of “‘ Humoresque.” 
is awarded the first Medal of 
Honor: the first presentation of 
a lasting tribute of significance 
and artistic value. The Medal 
goes to the producer because no 
picture can be greater than its 
producer. It takes the pro- 
ducer’s faith, foresightedness, 
money and appreciation to make 
a great picture. Mr. Hearst be- 
lieved in Fannie Hurst’s great 
short story, which appeared 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. He be- 
lieved in Frank Borzage. He 
brought these two together. 
The_result has been seen, wept 
over and applauded by nearly 
everyone in the world. 

The PHotopLay MAGAZINE 
Medal of Honor, outside of its 
importance as an award, is itself 
a beautiful thing, worthy of such 
a cause. Executed by Tiffany 








a) 


masterpiece of the 


voted. 


Photographic facsimile of 
the Gold Medal which 
readers of PHOTOPLAY 
awarded, by popular vote, 
to the producer ° 
“Humoresque. This 
medal was executed by 


Tiffany and Co., of New 
York. 


And the Medal 
Medal. 
by Photoplay 


setting, and photog- 
screen. 


iBLlerr 


Humoresque” 








Moving Pictures 
By Alice M. Smith 


“te moving picture of the year!” 
doubt the verdict and inveigh 

The j het lore of our friends. We fear 
To see another sex-display— 
Revolting lust—that will dismay 
The virtuous and gentle maid 
And soil her mind. We shudder, aye, 
Because we know such plays degrade. 


‘‘A movie star!’ When featured here, 


Are we to see a vulgar play; 
A clownish lout, who must appear 


And flapstick comedy portray? 

Is he a cowboy wild and gay, 

Who outlaws quells, and scorns the jade? 
Will he from paths of virtue stray, 
Reform, and lead the vice-crusade? 


Why not depict something sincere 

Of life? Give us a broad survey 

Of high romance, with love and cheer; 
Inspire the good and show the way 

To noble thoughts and deeds; thus sway 
The audience: make folks afraid 

To do the wrong, or love betray. 

Why not make truth and art monade? 


Oh, wonder-world of make-believe 
And royal stars of prism and screen, 
We ask for beauty; may you leave 
Us love and hope and faith serene. 
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and Company, of New York, it is of solid gold, weighing 12314 
pennyweight, and is two and a half inches in diameter. 

The inscription on the obverse reads: The Photoplay Magazine 
On the reverse, Presented to Cosmopolitan Productions 
Magazine for the production Iumoresque, the 
best photoplay of the year 1920. 

There were many votes for many worthy photoplays. But 
the overwhelming vote for * 
ularity and appreciation of this great drama. 


attested the pop- 

The fact that its 
chief characters were Jewish 
made no difference to the voters. 
They recognized that -it was 
really not of any race or any 
religion; it was universal in its 
appeal. 


HERE is no greater theme 

than that of ‘‘ Humoresque.” 
We have had the love of man for 
woman, told over and again on 
the screen. And it has some- 
times, as in ‘‘ The Miracle Man,” 
which incidentally would have 
stood an excellent chance for 
winning the Gold Medal had it 
not been a 1919 release, been told 
in a marvellous manner. But 
mother-love is greater than all 
of these. And ‘‘Humoresque” 
told a story about it. 

When Fannie Hurst first wrote 
it, when it first appeared in Cos- 
mopolitan, millions read it. But 
when Hearst made it, with the 
assistance of his most brilliant 
helpers, many more millions saw 
and loved it. 

With the tremendous response 
to its first Medal of Honor con- 
test, PHOTOPLAY is already plan- 
ning for the contest of 1921 
photoplays. This contest will 
not be open until six months 
after the close of 1921, by which 
time pictures released during the 
latter part of the year may be 
seen and have an equal chance 
with the early releases of the 
year. 

In conclusion, PHOTOPLAY 
wishes to congratulate Cosmo- 
politan Productions and all those 
concerned in the making of the 
banner (Continued on page 113) 
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A celebrated writer who wrote 
the original story of 


5 
esque 


for Cosmopolitan 


Magazine : Miss Fannie Hurst. of 





To William Randolph Hearst of 
Cosmopolitan Productions PHOTO- 
PLAY’'S readers;award the Medal 


Frank Borzage, who directed 

*Humoresque,” is now estab- 

lished as one of the screen's 
great directors. 


**Humor- 


Honor. 






































Adolph Zukor: the presi- 
dent of Famous-Players 
Lasky(Paramount),thecom- 
pany which released and 
distributed **Humoresque™ 
to all parts of the world. 


Below :one of the soul- 
stirring scenes from 
the greatest photoplay 
of 1920: enacted by 
Vera Gordon, as the 
mother, and Gaston 
Glass, as the soldier 
son. This picture was 
the forerunner of all 
the *‘mother’’ films. 
and the greatest. 


Her continuity for the fa- 
mous photoplay added to 
the fame of Frances Marion. 


Toseph Urban, of Ziegfeld 
Follies fame, was respon- 
sible for the scenic artistry. 


Last, but by no means least: 
Gilbert Warrenton, the man 
at the camera. 























Scene at the left: Dore 
Davidson as the father 
and Vera Gordon as the 
mother. Both players do 
marvellous work. It made 


Mrs. Gordon a star. 


fi rp 
ut 


Below: When the son dis- 
covers he can play the violin 
again. he picture had a 
“happy ending,” and it was 
better so, for the world needs 
the optimism pervading this 
masterpiece. 









































CONSTANCE TALMADGE AND HER MOTHER 


F you like Constance Talmadge— and there is. so far as we know, only one person who doesn't: the 
same woman who doesn t like Charlie Chaplin — you will want to see the person who is directly 
responsible for her—for her charm, her success, her wit. Her mother. “Peg.” as her daughters, 
Norma, Constance and Natalie, call her, is a great- -hearted woman, a capable business executive, and 

an astute manager. Here is a new portrait of her. The little girl? Oh, she’s Mrs. Talmadge's 
youngest daughter. 





























Some of the famous stars of today 
were just as famous yesterday. 
Mabel Taliaferro was one of the 


most celebrated “stage children”. 
Here she is, at the age of eight. 


NOT SO 
LONG AGO 


Perhaps the most beloved little actress 
of audiences of ten years ago was Mary 
Miles Minter. As Juliet Shelby, she 
played the title role in “The Littlest 
Rebel” with the Farnum brothers. 


The well-known actor and moving 
picture director, .Richard Bennett. 

en this photograph was taken, 
he had no thoughts of future fame. 


When she was in her 
early teens, Viola Dana 


created “The Poor 
Little Rich Girl,” and 


her press-notices were 
just as enthusiastic 
then as they are today. 
You remember Mary 
Pickford played the 


part on the screen. 


























ONE ARABIAN NIGHT—First National 


pas is a most interesting picture, but it cannot honestly 
be as well recommended as the other products of the 
German producer, Ernest Lubitsch. It is decidedly con- 
tinental. From the title one would expect a veritable 
Arabian Nights entertainment—glamorous, opulent, en- 
chanting. It is not. The settings may be realistic, but, 
with few exceptions, they are neither artistic nor beautiful. 
The “love interest” is provided by Pola Negri, who plays 
the desert dancer, whom the Sheik covets and claims. 
There is the hunchback, who loves the dancer, and he 
provides the chief comic motif, as well as the tragic. 
Lubitsch himself plays the hunchback, and gives an ex- 
traordinarily splendid performance. Negri is her usual glow- 
ing, gorgeous, theatrical self. The National Board of 
Review deserves much credit and a Yale yell for being 
daring enough and human enough to show this picture 
under its own auspices and endorsing it. See this, if you 
are not afraid of the original and daring—but leave the 
children home. 





“I DO”—Rolin-Pathe 


COMEDY so often insinuates itself upon you, with its 

momentary slapstick ingratiations, that you write 
things you do not mean in the later analysis. In this case 
everything we thought first is true. It’s a corking thing, 
this little picture. It is not slapstick; it is very human. 
Lloyd never does things that you or I would not do. Things 
happen to him with more celerity than they do with us, 
that is all. Here he is a young married man with that little 
blonde peach, Mildred Davis, as his wife. A relative leaves 
his two darling little children in their care—and then the 
fun begins. You can believe every bit of it, unless you are 
so old and so soured that you have forgotten all the funny 
things that ever happened to you when you were Harold 
‘Lloyd’s age. Lloyd is—always excepting Mr. Chaplin, 
who is an immortal—our most believable comedian. 


SHADOW 
STAGE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A review of the new pictures 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY—United Artists 


ARY PICKFORD’S best picture, and one of the most 

beautiful things ever filmed. The children’s classic 
story has become a classic of the screen, and it is entirely 
fitting that “‘Our Mary” should immortalize it. It is the 
sweetest, the most delightful of all her performances; she 
plays Dearest, the mother, and Cedric Errol, the Little 
Lord, in the greatest double exposure scenes ever made. 
Cameraman Charles Rosher has done many wonderful 
things in his long career as Little Mary’s photographer, but 
this is his most notable work. The film at first drags, but 
this is more than made up for in the later scenes, which are 
dramatic and pathetic and charming and funny. We take 
issue with the self-appointed critics who write that Mary is 
not a good Little Lord; that she is always Mary Pickford, 
hardly a little boy. To our mind, she is perfect in the part. 
Her diminutive little velvet-clad figure, her swaggering 
walk, her boyish mannerisms all evidence her great art. 
Her Dearest is one of the screen’s loveliest portraits. All 
the pathos and the beauty of motherhood are masterfully 
painted. The direction, by Alfred Green and Jack Pickford, 
is consistent, but we suspect that Mary, more than anyone 
else, is responsible for this picture. Claude Gillingwater 
gives the best performance of any actor’s this year, as the 
grouchy, gouty Earl of Dorincourt, whom Cedric teaches to 
smile. His scenes with the star are touching, and she gener- 
ously made him her co-star in them. Take the children— 
take the whole family! 


























PHOTOPLAY’S SELECTION 
of the SIX BEST 
PICTURES of the MONTH 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
THE IDLE CLASS 

ONE ARABIAN NIGHT 

I DO 

JUNGLE ADVENTURES 

BITS OF LIFE 


iid 
didi dil 





THE IDLE CLASS—First National 


‘pase great artist, Charles Chaplin, has done it again. 
This new two-reeler, his first since ‘‘The Kid,” by ‘no 
means approaches in artistry or immortality that classic of 
the screen. But it is very, very funny; it shows Chaplin in 
a dual role, and it contains some of the famous comedian’s 
best ‘‘business.” Charlie plays the familiar tramp and also 
an absent-minded husband. It is announced as a ‘“‘satire 
on society.” This is not strictly true. It is not satire 
except when Charlie is in it. And it is never subtle satire 
when he is. But if you are not that one woman who 
couldn’t stand Charlie Chaplin, you will love it, and, as 
this writer did, stay to see it through twice and go to see it 
two more times. It kept a continual line outside the 
Strand Theater in New York, where it was the week’s 
premier attraction—Chaplin, by the way, being the one 
comedian who, with a two-reel picture, can occupy such a 
position—and it was crowdéd, too, at a semi-public showing 
before this. It is, we think, ranking next in order to ‘The 
Kid” and “Shoulder Arms.” ‘There is a wealth of scream- 
ingly funny detail, and there is, for the first time, Charles 
Spencer Chaplin. We have had Charlie as a tramp, as an 
emigrant, as a private, as a handy man, but we have never 
before had him almost as himself. As the absent-minded 
husband, he is extremely personable, and we suspect that if 
he cared to he could play ‘‘straight”’ and get away with it. 
See him; see the lovely, luscious Edna Purviance, as his 
wife; see the ‘‘vision scene’’; come one, come all! 























BITS OF LIFE—First National 


8 Bette most unusual picture the screen has seen in many 
months; a distinct idea, conceived and directed by 
Marshall Neilan, who, having many popular successes to 
his credit, has attempted, and achieved, a film that will 
bring into the more or less silent theaters many who have 
never been there before. It is, briefly, four little photo-’ 
plays, with no affinity other than that they are all dramatic 
and, with the exception of the last, tragic. The film opens 
with a letter by Neilan to the public, in which he says he is 
up against it for good stories. The first tale is that of a 
clever crook (Rockcliffe Fellowes), who, when he does his 
first good deed, finds himself behind the bars. Then another: 
of the deaf barber, splendidly played by Frederick Burton, 
who finds his hearing and loses his illusions. The next 
story is a fine Chinese tale in which Lon Chaney and the 
beautiful litthke Oriental, Anna May Wong, perform. 
Neilan’s own story is a fanciful little bit played by John 
Bowers and the exquisite Harriett Hammond. 





JUNGLE ADVENTURES—Exceptional 


HESE ‘Adventures” concern themselves with the 

journey of the Johnsons, Martin and Osa, into un- 
familiar parts of Borneo. It is, strangely enough, the most 
restful of all photoplays; its photography is amazingly 
beautiful, and it is devoid of the sticky sentiment, the 
harrowing dramatics, the persistent theatricalisms of too 
many pictures. The heroine is the delectable Osa, who 
trips about the jungles with more ease than most women 
display in drawing-rooms. She is capably supported by 
orang-outangs, elephants and alligators. ._The scenes are 
smooth and lovely. The most delightful close-up we have 
seen in years is that of a bear, who brings more admiring 
ah’s than the ingenues. The titles, by Arthur Hoerl, are 
the snappiest the screen has recorded since Anita Loos has 
had her own company. Don’t miss this; write to vour 
theater manager about it, and all that sort of thing. ~ 
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CAMILLE—Metro 


HE dominant note in Nazimova’s ‘‘Camille” is that of 

artificiality. The characters are unreal, the scenes are 
absurd fabrications of pasteboard, and even the famous 
Camille cough is unconvincing. Never once does the 
picture touch actual humanity, largely because Madame 
\lla persistently poses rather than acts. The Armand of 
Rudolph Valentino is as good as it is permitted to be. 





THE MATRIMONIAL WEB—Vitagraph 


WELL spun web, with Alice Calhoun embarked upon an 


adventure filled with surprises and suspense. A novel 
introduction arouses interest which is not allowed to lessen. 
It’s a delightful family picture. The lovely little star 


brings to all her work a charming naturalness and shows 


artistic improvement with every picture. Watch this. 


handsome Joseph Striker, leading man. 


Photoplay Magazine 





THE PLAYHOUSE—First National 
HIS is Buster Keaton’s initial First National Picture, 
and it is a good beginning. It contains some very good 
exposure stuff in which the star appears variously as the 
orchestra leader, the lady in a box, the actors, and the 


stage hand. Oh, yes—and as a monkey. Keaton ranks 
third among screen comedians. You know the other 
two, 








ROOM AND BOARD—Realart 
ONSTANCE BINNEY’S latest effort will not break 
any box-office records, nor will it revolutionize the 

movie industry, but it is a nice little romance and will 
undoubtedly please. The scenes are Irish and the story is 
all about an aristocratic colleen who rents her castle to a 
handsome American millionaire. As the colleen, Constance 
binneys to everybody’s entire satisfaction. 


ALL FOR A WOMAN —First National 


T is not PHOTOPLAY’s intention to disclaim the worth and 

the popularity of various importations in the celluloid 
line. But it does say that the Germans are as capable of 
turning out trash as any of the American producers. In 
this retitled “‘Danton” you have an example of it. Its 
actors are automatons—worse, for they act all over the 
place. The director, the actors? What does it matter? 


BEYOND—Paramount 

“ REYOND,” Ethel Clayton’s latest, represents another 

attempt to lift the veil that exists between the land 
of the living and the spirit world. The story is improbable, 
so that the sense of tremendous power which this spiritual 
theme should convey is entirely missing. Henry Arthur 
Jones wrote it and returned to England. We do not 
wonder why. But Ethel Clayton is charming. 
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NO WOMAN KNOWS— Universal 

DNA FERBER’S ‘Fanny Herself” does not provide 

good motion picture material. It deals with the 
spiritual development of a Jewish girl, and though the 
screen adaptation has been given a thoughtful interpreta- 
tion, both by the director, Mabel Julienne Scott, and other 
members of the cast, you’ll grow restless during its teartul 
unfoldment. It is tinted a deep, dark blue. 





CHARGE IT—Equity 
VERY picture that Clara Kimball Young produces 
attempts to point a moral. Sometimes it is difficult 
for the average spectator to guess what the moral is, but 
he can rest assured that it is there. ‘‘Charge It” is aimed 
at foolish wives who run up bills. Why don’t they pick on 
penurious husbands for a change? 








THE PRIMAL LAW—Fox 


USTIN FARNUM returns to the screen in an enter- 
taining western drama, not unlike many another of 
its type, containing the necessary intrigue, suspense, crisis 
and satisfactory conclusion. Far too many explanatory 
sub-titles are used, but barring their wordiness the film is 


interest-holding to the last. Mary Thurman is our hero’s 
heroine. 





PASSING THROUGH—Ince-Paramount 


LEAN, wholesome comedy-drama of the type that has 

brought Douglas MacLean his popularity. The action 
is peppy, there’s a suggestion of plot and humorous situa- 
tions cleverly titled. A trained mule adds to the hilarity of 
things occasionally, while Madge Bellamy lends her beauty 
to the more serious scenes. A cheery family film, with no 
dull spaces. See it. 





MOONLIGHT FOLLIES— Universal 
ARIE PREVOST brings her beauty, plus her bathing 
suit, to the realm of feature films in a frivolous offering 
that will appeal more to the eye than to the intellect. 
But—Marie is certainly good for the eyes, and it is well to 
rest the brain occasionally. You'll doubtless enjoy it. 
Clyde Fillmore is the cave man de luxe. 











DANGEROUS LIES—British-Paramount 


HE best British-Paramount production to date. Here 

we have a rector’s daughter who marries a lord, believing 
her first husband (a worthless scoundrel) to be dead. 
Husband Number One returns. Plot thickens. The 
charming Mary Glynne, David Powell and Director Paul 
Powell give E. Phillips Oppenheim’s story a dignified treat- 
ment. We’d welcome more like it. 


Additional Shadow Stage Reviews Appear on Page 103 








Just a few stolid, undemonstrative Britishers trying to shake hands with 
Charles Spencer Chaplin at Waterloo Station upon his arrival in London. 


CHARLIE ABROAD 


Editor's note: This is the first of a series of articles by Charles 
Spencer Chaplin, in which he gives his i impressions of his travels 
in Europe. This is about England, which, as you know, is 





Chaplin's home-land. Neat pone igs trips to Paris. 


By CHARLES S. CHAPLIN 





Y first impression of That little man, or me? The 
England is that it has ; moustache, the old shoes, the 
changed a great deal ; baggy trousers—is that what 
during my long ab- " : Charlie Chaplin means to 

sence. They laugh heartily at ' them? 
my American jokes. j I had a profound sense of 
I wonder if they are kidding \Y : humility when I saw those peo- 
me? 7 ple who came to look at me. 
When I consented to write es all When I saw the sea of faces at 
my impressions of Europe for ; Waterloo Station; when I saw 
PuotopLay, I didn’t know them from my window at the 
what it was going to be like. Ritz Hotel later—I was proud, 
I don’t know yet. Except y and touched—and a little jeal- 
that everything is very won . ous. I think that when they 
derful and that I am viewing looked at me, they saw me, not 
life from afar. It’s not I those : as myself, but as the little man. 
crowds were cheering for. It’s Sometimes I wonder if I am 
another chap entirely. A man the real Charles Chaplin. Or 
with a little moustache and big if he is locked up in my dress- 
shoes. Not a real man at all ing-room in Hollywood. I feel 
They—those people that like sending him a cablegram: 
surged about me when I landed 
and follow me about the streets 
of London—they are disap 
pointed, I think, that I am not 
that little man. They don’t How are vou and everything 
show it. They have been mar there. Everything ‘is all 
vellous and awe-inspiring. But right here. Charles Chaplin. 
one boy screamed at me accus- . 
ingly, ‘“‘Where are vou : That’s the way I feel some- 
shoes?”’ 
I felt guilty. 
You know—while I’m on the 


Charles Chaplin 
Chaplin Studios, 
Hollywood, California. 





Down in the steerage, where they greeted him as Charlie, 7 times, i 
he was a great favorite. Here he is exc hanging shillings But back to London. There 
with one of the passengers who will keep it as a good luck are something like fifty thou- 
subject—who is it they like? piece. (Continued on page 66) 
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Before you complete 


your Christmas list 


Look at this stunning manicure set ! 


N a delightfully smart and conven- 

ient set—everything you need to 
keep your nails perfectly manicured. 

Before you make up your Christmas 
list, look at these Cutex sets. Note 
how distinctive they are—in their 
dress of black and rose! Each one 
done up for the holidays in a spe- 
cial Christmas wrapper! Any woman 
would welcome one as an accessory 
to her dressing table. See how handily 
they are arranged—the file, the orange 
stick, the emery board in a little sep- 
arate compartment; the Cuticle Re- 
mover, the Nail White, the Polishes, 


each in the nicest possible container. 


:Everybody feels them to be a real 
blessing, these sets—they make it so 
easy to care tor one’s nails! Your first 
Cutex manicure will seem like a mir- 


Compact Set, 60c 


All the chief manicuring neces- 
sities in small packages. 


Traveling Set, $1.50 


All the chief manicuring neces- 
sities in full sized packages. 


acle to you. However ragged you may 
have made the cuticle by cutting, just 
one application of the Cuticle Re- 
mover will leave the nail rim smooth 
and even. You will be delighted also 
with the really professional touch of 
grooming that Cutex Nail White and 
Cutex polishes give to your nails. 


Cutex Sets come in four sizes. The 
smallest at 60c is called “The Com- 
pact.” In it are trial size packages of 
Cuticle Remover, Nail White and 
Paste and Powder Polishes, with nail 
file, emery board and steel file—all 
complete. 


The neat size at $1.50, is called 
the “Traveling Set” because it is so 


ideally suited to the toilet case; but it 
is just as Convenient for the dressing 
table. It contains the Cutex prepara- 








Cutex 
Traveling Set, $1.50 


Contains Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, Nail White, Pink 
Paste Polish, Cake Polish, 
nail file, emery boards and 
orange stick — 





tions in full sizes, with larger size file, 
orange stick and emery board. 

‘hen comes the “Boudoir Set” at 
$3.00. In it is everything one can 
possibly need for the most immaculate 
care of the hands. And lastly, the 
“De Luxe,”’ at $5.00, the last word in 
luxuriousness for manicuring. 

Don’t let another day pass without 
looking at the Cutex Sets. Get one 
and see how delightfully it works. 
Each article in the set can be had 
separately for 35c. 

At all drug and department stores 
in the United States and Canada. 
Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York. 


Boudoir Set, $3.00 


Everything for the most immac- 
ulate care of the hands. 


De Luxe Set, $5.00 


The last word in luxuriousness 
for manicuring. 


CUTEX Miniouse Sets 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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sand letters in the room before me 
as I write this, on my little portable 
typewriter, with a thousand auto- 
graph albums to be written in, with 
I don’t know how many unopened 
telegrams, and a line of persons 
Waiting every minute tocome in. | 
am not boasting when I tell vou 
about these things. It is a state- 
ment of fact. I am just 
about it all as you are. 

When I went off the boat at 
Southampton, there were the Mavor 
and the Mavyoress and many other 
people waiting there for me. The 
Mayor and Mayoress are charming 
He called me “Charlie,” asking me 
to excuse this address, but it was 
the one by which the world knew 
me. One youngster asked me if | 
had my shoes with me. I assured 
him they were in my bag, so as not 
to disappoint him. 


as puzzled 


Charlie Abroad 


(Continued from page 64) 
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Way back in the farthest corner of his car is the young man they are making all 


the fuss about. 





righ and low brows alike love hi 
“The King of Mirth, 


him as 


m. 


but he also called him Charlie. 


that young chap at the left i is Mr. Chaplin. 








A portrait of the personage who 
Piccadilly, who caused young rio 
went, and whose “welcome home 


a welcome such as is usually ac 
Britain’ s Prince. 


22 ro. > ere 


a> m> a 








was mobbed in 
ts wherever he 
to London was 
-corded only to 


ee 





The Mayor of Southampton greeted 


Yes 


He came to America travelling second-class. 

back as the most distinguished passenger. But as he says. 

“Life for me first class is just one autograph after another. 
Here he is obliging a young admirer. 





An escort of mounted police was detailed to protect Chacles 


Chaplin in London. 


As I left the boat train at Waterloo, [ 
stepped into a mass of people, who threw 
their hats into the air and waved their hand- 
kerchiefs and reached out to clasp my hand. 
Most of them cried, ‘‘Good old Charlie!” [ 
lifted my hat once, or tried to, and said 
something that sounded like ‘*Thanks’’; but 
it ‘wasn’t very successful. They paid no 
attention to the police who tried to clear a 
way to my cab. Two girls rushed up and 
kissed me. 

After all, public life has its compensations. 

I finally got to the Ritz Hotel. I climbed 
over a hundred people to do it. I stood on 
the step and tried to think of something to 
say to them. All I could say was that 
words were inadequate to express what | 
felt. I meant it. Somehow before I got to 
my suite on the second floor, my eyes were 
wet; and I kept wishing that my mother 
were there; it would have made the dear old 
lady very happy. 

It was the greatest (Continned.on page 121) 
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Roadster and Four and Six_, 
Bearcat Models Passenger Models 
256250 $3350 


“There goes a Stutz.” You hear this 
signal of admiration and approval every 
day you ride in your Stutz. 


It is an expression of the enviable Stutz 
reputation for extraordinary service well per- 
formed. Everybody realizes that the Stutz 
is a sturdy, dependable motor car. This is 
your assurance that wherever you travel, 
wherever you stop, a respectful deference 
is shown you. 


If all these people who admire the Stutz 
could but ride in the new car with its restful 
comfort in travel obtained through longer 


Vp Vs We Vee Ve Ve Ve Wn So ve e¥ Vie 


springs and other refinements, they would 
have an added sense of appreciation for 
this fine car. 


After a tour of 200 miles or more in a 
Stutz, you come to a full realization. of its 
complete restfulness, smoothness of opera- 
tion, tenacity in clinging to the road, and 
absence of motoring annoyance. 


The Stutz has a justified reputation for 
consistency and durability: And at $3,250 
and $3,350, it forms an entirely new com- 
parison you cannot overlook when pur- 
chasing a fine motor car. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO: OF aloe INC. : — 
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When Dorothy was three The high-necked, ruffled 


years old, she posed 

for her first picture, in 

Chicago, her home- town. 

Here it is, above. She 

wasnt ever camera-shy 
you see. 


f-ocks were in vogue when 
Dorothy was twelve: and 
she simply had to have 
her picture taken again! 


A few years—a very few 
years later- Miss Dalton 


made up her mind that 
CUTTING . Life held wathing move for 


her if she didn't go on the 
stage. She. looked like 
this (the picture at the 

left) when she applied for 
B A C K her first stock company 


job. No wonder she got it. 











She was the favorite 
leading woman o 
middle-western 
stock when she de- 
cided to enlarge her 
audiences and went 
out to California stu- 
dios of Thomas H. 
Ince. where she first 
played bits, and then 
was given the lead- 
ing role in “The 
Flame of the Yukon.” 
which made her a 
star. 


At the right: Dorothy 
today. the heroine of 
CecildeMille's 
‘Fool's Paradise,” in 
which she performs 
some of the best 
work of her—or any- 
body's else—career. 
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HE Wurlitzer plan gives you any 

instrumentwith acomplete musical 

outfit for a week’s Free Trial in 
your own home. No obligation to buy. 
Return the instrument at our expense 
at the end of the week, if you decide 
not to keep it. Trial will not cost 
you a penny. 


Monthly Payments 


Payments are arranged in small 
monthly sums. A few cents a day will 
pay for your instrument and complete 
outfit. The Wurlitzer plan effects a 
tremendous saving for you as every- 
thing is at factory cost. You get the 
outfit and instrument practically for 
the cost of the instrument alone. 


Beautiful New Catalog 
Send this Coupon 


Every known instrument illustrated and fully described in detail 
with prices, monthly payments and free trial blank. Bool 

haeecr and information about musical instru- 
ment making. More pictures of instruments than in any other book 
(Also complete stock of accessories, repairs, strings and 
all needs for replacements for any instrument made. Instant mail 
k is absolutely free. No obligation. Send coupon now. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
New York, N. Y, 


tains much musical 
published. 
service.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Illinois 


Copyright 1921, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


— 


Your Choice, On Trial 


Artistic quality of Wurlitzer instru- 
ments is known all over the world. 
Wurlitzer instruments are the favorites 
of artists and have been used in the 
finest orchestras and bands for years. 


Complete Outfits 


The new plan includes with the in- 
strument everything that you need 
with it— velvet and plush lined carry- 
ing case with lock and key, all acces- 
sories and extra parts, extra strings, 
picks, tuners, self instructor, book of 
musical selections. The instruments 
are genuine Wurlitzer instruments. 
The house of Wurlitzer has made the 
finest musical instruments for more 
than 200 years. 


W 
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Every musical instrument known in- 
cluding Pianos and Victrolas, is em- 
braced in the Wurlitzer plan. 





A Wurlitzer Outfit 
This shows the Wurlitzer Violin Outfit. Cases 


are professional style, beautifully finished. 
Complete outfits like this are now furnished 


with all Wurlitzer instruments. Send the cou- 
pon below today for new catalog. 





117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 


k con- 
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The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1729 


Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color and full description of the 
Wurlitzer Complete Outfits and details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 


(State musical instrument in which you are especially interested) 
SOCRORSHROSERIOCCERSORRESERR ROR ee eee eeeeteeeE 


700 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 120 W. 42nd St., New York 








h yd Do_ She 


Reg 


S Pat OF 


IS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen in the past month, that was stupid, unlifelike, 


ridiculous or merely incongruous? 


Do not generalize; confine your 


remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 


Adv. 

N “Buried Treasure”’ there is a terrific combat between 
pirates of the early Spanish pirate days. It is noticeable 
that men on both sides are loval wearers of B. V. D.’s. 

Cyrit Joyce, Chicago, Ill. 


Oh, Baby! 
N James Oliver Curwood’s story, ‘““The Golden Snare.” 
Wallace Beery saves the baby from the burning ship. When 
the baby grows up and looks through her baby clothes in the 
box, there is a french-heeled slipper in it. 
SARAH WELSH, Birmingham, Ala. 
Extravagance - 
LARA KIMBALL YOUNG, the heroine of ‘Charge It.” 
is seen at the club with her husband, Herbert Rawlinson. 
He tips the waiter and there is a close-up of the tray with a 
dime on it. Yet Clara reproaches him for having given the 
waiter only a quarter! 
Haze_ Dyer, Providence, R. I. 


Now, Now! 

N “Burn ’Em Up 

Barnes,” an auto- 
mobile race took place 
supposedly in July, vet 
Barney Sherry wore an 
overcoat. And on all 
the racers there were 
New York licenses, 
although the race was 
run in Pennsylvania. 

One of the titles in 
the same picture about 
Barnes’ mother read: 
‘“‘who now stays off of 
railroad trains.”” The 
title-writer probably 
took one of those cor- 
respondence courses 
that guarantees to 
teach correct English 
in two lessons. 

B. M. THOMPson, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Barrymore Technique 

ALWAYS knew that 

Lionel Barrymore 
was a wonderful actor, 
but I never suspected that he could sit down, in full 
evening dress, simply to draw a line across a small card—and 
rise, fully attired in business clothes, ashe did.in ‘* The Master 
Mind.” It must have made the cameraman mad to wait 
while he changed. D. A. L., West Springfield, Mass. 


Constance, Conjuror 
N ‘“‘Lessons in Love,” Constance Talmadge decides to write 
Kenneth Harlana letter. Before she begins to write, she is 
wearing a gorgeous diamond bracelet. While she is writing the 
letter to Kenneth the bracelet has disappeared from her arm, 
but when the letter is finished she picks it up and reads it over 
and behold, her arm is decorated with the missing jewels! 
Mae M. McELroy, Baltimore, Md. 
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A Big Business Man 
ILTON SILLS, in “The Little Fool,” is dictating into a 
dictaphone.~ In his mouth is a pipe; a foot away is the 
dictaphone. I would like to know how he. does it. 
J. S. T., Seattle, Washington. 
Perhaps Highbrows Don’t Taste Good +.) 
T is all very well to declare money isn’t everything ard that 
blessed are the poor in purse.’ But why dén’t dodrsn movie 
mansions ever have screens in summer? *In‘“‘The Womairin 
His House’’, the child runs in and out ‘and never a sereén “do 
we see. But apparently the flies never take advantage of this. 
ARABELLA FLynn, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Too Technical 
EING a switchboard operator myself, I was very much 
amused at the operator in Constance Binney’s ‘Such a 
Little Queen.” She was a tall, thinnish woman who chewed 
gum vigorously and had on the switchboard an artistic design 
using four cords from the same row. This would mean that 
there were four men on the wire from private offices connecting 
with this main one—each talking to himself and no one else, 
for there were no other 
connections. 
EpnaA Rex, 
Oak Park, IIl. 


Heroes Never Get Hurt 
N Franklyn Farnum’ 
* The Hunger of the 
Blood,” Franklyn rode 
leisurely into the midst 
of a lot of Indians who 
were firing dtrectly:at 
him. He escaped with- 
out a-scratch. . Did he 
wear armor under those 
lovely clothes? 
GLORY SANFORD, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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One-of Those Local 
PANS 


Storms Perhaps 

HERE was a storm 

in “The Furnace.” 
That is, tents were be- 
ing blown down in the 
foreground -of; the scene 
by the heavy wind; 
but when you looked back a little you saw the trees nodding 
serenely in the gentle summer breeze, and the sun shining 
merrily through it all. 


W. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Poor Things Must Keep Up Their Morale 
RISCILLA DEAN in “Reputation,” as Pauline Stevens, is 
unable to procure work and is slowly starving. 
her weary bones up the stairs of her tenth rate boarding house, 
it is plainly seen that she wears silk stockings of an expensive 


As she drags 


brand. Will you ask Miss Dean for me where they grow? » 
Marion B. Dixon, 


Englewood; N. J. “ 
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Keep that schoolgirl 
complexion 


A fine, fresh and blooming skin, radiant with 
health and free from blemishes, isn’t the attri- 
bute of early youth alone. Every woman can 
keep her schoolgirl complexion long after youth 
has flown. 

Proper care is the secret—care which keeps 
the skin in perfect health. This means the sci- 
entific cleansing which makes each tiny pore and 
skin cell active. You must use soap and water 
freely—you must use it every day. 


Begin this treatment today 

Wash your face gently with the mild, creamy 
lather of Palmolive, massaging it softly into the 
skin. Rinse thoroughly and it will carry away 
all the dangerous accumulations which so often 
cause skin infection. 

Then apply a touch of cold cream, smoothing 
it into the skin. You will be delighted at the 
way your complexion looks and feels, at its 
smoothness, fine texture and fresh color. This 
special face washing formula is thorough. It 
will not cause irritation. 


Volume and efficiency permit us 
to sell Palmolive for 





Remember blackheads come from pores fill- 
ing up with dirt—that pimples follow when this 
dirt carries infection. 


Daily cleansing is your protection against skin’ 


troubles. Powder and rouge are harmless when 
applied to a clean skin. 
Discovered 3,000 years ago 

The use of Palm and Olive oil as cleansers is 
as old as history. Ancient Egypt discovered 
their value 3,000 years ago. 

These oils are combined in Palmolive soap 
because modern science can discover no finer, 
milder ingredients. They are cosmetic oils, 
soothing and healing. They impart these virtues 
to Palmolive soap. 

And best of all the price of Palmolive puts it, 
though so great a luxury, within the reach of all. 


Only 10 cents 


Although money can’t command finer, milder, 
more beneficial cosmetic soap, modern manufac- 
turing science has reduced the price to 10 cents 
acake. The enormous demand keeps 
the Palmolive factories working day 
and night. It permits the purchase 
of the costly ingredients in gigantic 
volume. 

Thus while women prefer Palmolive 
for their facial soap, it is also the 
popular family soap of America. The 
toilet luxury all may enjoy at the 
price of ordinary soap. 


THE PALMOLIVE —* 
Milwaukee, U. S. 
The Palmolive Comnany of C cake L imited 
Toronto, Out. 
Manufacturers of a complete line of toilet articles. 
Copyright 1921—The Palmolive Co. 1280 





Try Cleopatra’s way to complexion beauty 

She used cosmetics of every kind to enhance her 
charm, but cleansing with Palm and Olive oils 
came first. The same rule, applied today. will keep 
your complexion fresh, youthful and free from 
blemishes 

Use the same Palm and Olive oils. mild and 
soothing. They are scientifically combined for the 
use of modern women in Palmolive—the beautify- 
ing cleanser. : 








HONEYMOONING 


nm Vern 
922 Pompeian Beauty Ane! 


‘Beauty and the Mistletoe 


The mistletoe is only an excuse; her beauty is the lure, for it instantly 
captivates him. Her lovely coloring “deepens” the flashing brilliance 
of her eyes, and enhances the sparkling whiteness of her teeth 
—for she knows and uses the complete “ Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian 
DAY Cream (vanishing). It softens the 
skin and holds the powder. Then apply 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes 
the skin beautifully fair and adds the 
charm of delicate fragrance. Now atouch 
of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. 
Do you know that a bit of color in the 
cheeks makes the eyes sparkle with a new 
beauty? Presto! The face is beautified 
and youth-i-fied in an instant! (Above 
3 preparations may be used separately or 
together. At all druggists, 60c each.) 


TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The 
correct powder shade is more important 


than the color of dress you wear. Our 
new NATURELLE shade is a more deli- 
cate tone than our Flesh shade, and 
blends exquisitely with a medium com- 
plexion. Our new RACHEL shade is a 
rich cream tone for brunettes. See offer 
on coupon. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—natur- 
elle, rachel, flesh, white. Pompeian 
BLOOM-—light, dark, medium. Pom- 
peian MASSAGE Cream (60c), for oily 
skins; Pompeian NIGHT Cream (50c), 
for dry skins; Pompeian FRAGRANCE 
(30c), a talcum with a real perfume 
odor. 








Get 1922 Panel— Five Samples Sent With It 


” 


“Honeymooning in Venice.”” What romance! The golden moonlit 
balcony! The blue lagoon! The swift-gliding gondolas! The serenading 
gondoliers! Tinkling mandolins! The sighing winds of evening! Ah, the 
memories of a thousand Venetian years! Suchisthe story revealed in the 
new 1922 Pompeian panel. Size 28x7'4 inches. In beautiful colors. Sent 
for only 10c. This is the most beautiful and expensive panel we have ever 
offered. Art store value 50c to $1. Money gladly refunded if not wholly 
satisfactory. Samples of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, DAY Cream 
(vanishing), BLOOM, NIGHT Cream (an improved cold cream), and 
Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a talc), sent with the Art Panel. With these 
samples you can make many interesting beauty experiments. Please tear 
off coupon now and enclose a dime. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Made in Canada 


 UaNS 


She ce three for 
Inectant Loe amuty 


“Don’t Envy Beauty— Use Pompeian” 
GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any package is your 
guarantee of quality and safety. Should you 
not be completely satisfied, the purchase price 
will be gladly refunded by The Pompeian Com- 
pany, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEAR OFF NOW 


To mail or to put in purse as shopping-reminder, 


ef mee ee See SS SS SS ae & 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1922 
Art Panel. Also please send five samples named in offer. 


Name 





Address 





City — ————— 





Naturelle shade powcer scent unless you write another below. 


















































Mrs. Potiphar said: 

“Whyfore that 

middle button is 
nearly off!” 
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HE case of Potiphar vs. Jacobson is one of the most 

interesting in the history of Egyptian jurisprudence. 

The complainant, a prominent Egyptian and colonel of 

that crack regiment, the Pharaonic Guard, petitioned the 
court to impose a life-sentence upon one Joseph Jacobson, a 
rising young wheat speculator, who had arrived in Egypt a few 
years previously with a band of strolling Ishmaelites. Col. 
Potiphar appeared in the suit as the next of kin to Mrs. Poti- 
phar, a distant cousin and also his ‘wife, who was the real 
complainant in the case. 

The only material evidence submitted was an article entered 
in the records as “‘the garment.”’ Counsel for the petitioner 
set up that this article—‘‘ Exhibit A’’—was the property of 
the defendant, who was the youngest son of a wealthy sheep 
rancher by the name of Jacob Isaacson. 

Ownership of “the garment” by Joseph Jacobson having 
been proved to the satisfaction of counsel for the complainant, 
and apparently also of the court, the next step was to establish 
the circumstances under which the same had come into the 
possession of Mrs. Potiphar. : 

In this phase of the proceedings the widest divergence de- 
veloped. As ladies had no standing in Egyptian tribunals 
higher than a police court at that period, Mrs. Potiphar’s story 
was told in court by her husband. Testifying under oath, 
Col. Potiphar, O. G. S. (Order of the Golden Scarab), said in 
effect: 

That, owing to defendant’s proficiency in figures, he (com- 
plainant) had engaged him as bookkeeper, paymaster and 
majordomo of his domestic establishment on the bank of the 
Nile; 

That the said Joseph had so satisfactorily discharged the 
duties imposed upon him that he had become a household 
favorite; 

That the said Mrs. Potiphar, a Daugtiter of the Delta Revo- 
lution and a lady of unblemished reputation, had taken a 
liking to said Joseph Jacobson and had entertained him from 
time to time at tea; 

That these attentions were entirely devoid of any senti- 
mental character on the part of the said Mrs. Potiphar, but 






































VAMPS OF 
ALL TIMES 


As seen when a modern 
spot-light is turned 
upon ancient legends. 


By 
SVETEZAR 
TONJOROFF 


VI— POTIPHAR’S WIFE 


were always intended as an encouragement to 
the young majordomo to perform even more 
zealously his duties to his master; 

But that, on the occasion designated in com- 
plainant’s short affidavit, the said Jacobson so 
far forgot the respect he owed to his mistress, the 
said Mrs. Potiphar, that, on the plea of excessive 
heat, he did there and then take off, doff and 
divest himself of the said garment (marked 
“Exhibit A”), that he flung it aside and pro- 
ceeded to make himself as comfortable as if he 
were in his own office in the basement. 

Here the complainant’s counsel produced 2 
sensation by disclosing for the first time the 
nature of the garment in question. A murmur of astonish- 
ment rustled around the courtroom, and even the venerable 
presiding judge, Mr. Justice Fellahoon, adjusted his glasses 
and craned his neck slightly when counsel produced the “coat 
of many colors” of which so much has since been written in 
the book called ‘‘ Genesis.” 

In closing his case, the complainant told how Mrs. Colone! 
Potiphar, moved to profound indignation by this lapse of man- 
ners, had rung for the servants, ordered Jacobson out of the 
house and was on the point of flinging his coat of many colors 
after him when it occurred to her that she might need the said 
garment for evidence. She therefore retained possession of ir. 

Speaking under the stress of strong emotion, Col. Potiphar 
turned to Mr. Justice Fellahoon and concluded in a husky 
voice: 

“T submit, your honor, that the good name of Mrs. Colonel 
Potiphar can be protected only by the imposition of a life 
term on this impudent foreigner.” 

A round of applause broke out in the courtroom at this 
outburst. It was quickly suppressed by the energetic crack- 
ing of a two-thonged whip by the Grand Crocodile, that is to 
say, the marshal of the court. 

The defendant was brought in under a heavy guard. He 
was securely manacled, and, in addition, to his left leg was 
attached, at the ankle, a large iron sphere or ball. This ball, 
as he entered, he carried with some difficulty with both hands. 
After he had taken the stand he dropped this heavy impedi- 
ment with a resounding thud to the floor. 

‘Order, order!” admonished the Grand Crocodile, with a 
flourish of the whip as a titter ran around the room. 

It was noticed that the prisoner was freshly shaven and had 
the appearance of a man who had slept well during the previous 
night. He wore a gray coat, which hung in graceful folds from 
his broad shoulders. 

“Is this coat yours?” asked the presiding judge sternly, 
pointing to Exhibit A. 

“Tt is, your honor,” replied Jacobson in a quiet and sub- 
missive voice. 


This answer seemed to take Mr. (Continued on page 112) 
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Kept Hair to be Attractive 











VERYWHERE you go your hair is 
noticed most critically. 
It tells the world what you are. 

If you wear your hair becomingly and 
always have it beautifully clean and well- 
kept, it adds more than anything else to 
your attractiveness. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. 

Study your hair, take a hand mirror and 
look at the front, the sides, and the back. 
Try doing it up in various ways. See just 
how it looks best. 

A slight change in the way you dress 
your hair, or in the way you care for it, 
makes all the difference in the world in its 
appearance. 

In caring for the hair, shampooing is al- 
ways the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and 
Juxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be 
glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
iresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
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soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating people use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 
cannot possibly injure and it does not dry 
the scalp, or make the hair brittle, no mat- 
ter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. Then, apply a little 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rubbing 
it in thoroughly, all over the scalp and 
throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will make an 

abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified. 

You can easily tell when the hair is per- 
fectly clean, for it will be soft and silky 
in the water. 
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Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 

washing the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good 
warm water and followed with a rinsing in 
cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. This regular 
weekly shampooing will 
keep the scalp soft, and 
the: hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage, and it will be 
noticed and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo at any drug store or | 
toilet goods counter. | 
A 4-ounce bottle should | | 
last for months. _ lige: 

Splendid for children. sSAking ~ 

WATKINS ~ 
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CH OANTT OO SHAMPOO 
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Your Hair Should Be Dressed so as to Emphasize Your Best Lines and Reduce Your Worst Ones 


Begin by studying your profile. If you have a pug nose, do not put your hair on the top of your head; if youhavea round, fat face, 
at the sides ; if your face is very thin and long, then you should fluff your hair out at the sides. 
high, Allthese and other individual featurcs must be taken into consideration in selecting the proper haird 
most attractive when your hair looks most natural—when it looks most like you. 


The woman with the full face and double chin should wear her hair 
ress. Above all, simplicity should prevail. You are always 
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do not fluff your hair out too much 
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RS. BILLEE.—You girls have evi- 

dently been eating Billie Burke 

chocolates and sleeping in Billie 

Burke pajamas. Miss Burke is to 
open in New York soon in a new play by 
Booth Tarkington. Her last appearance on 
the stage was in ‘“‘Caesar’s Wife,”’ in which 
she was supported by Norman Trevor, who 
is now playing with Marie Doro. Ward 
Crane with Constance Binney in ‘Some- 
thing Different,” with Anita Stewart in 
“The Yellow Typhoon” and with Irene 
Castle in “‘French Heels.”” Betty Compson 
in “At the End of the World.” 


JOSEPHINE, MANILA.—Nice letter 
Thanks for the ad. Corinne Griffith admits 
she was born in Texarkana, Texas, but re- 
fuses to state in what year this momentous 
event occurred. ‘Her hair is blonde, her 
eyes are brown, her height is five feet three. 
Lila Lee was born in New York City in 1902. 
She has black hair and eyes, and is just 
exactly as tall as Mrs. Webster Campbell. 


JEANETTE.—You say you heard a funny 
joke. I’m glad ofthat. So many of them 
are not funny at all. Rod La Rocque was 
born in Chicago in 1898 with black hair and 
eyes. And he hasn’t changed much. He’s 
six feet tall at present, and there’s a chance 
he may grow a little as he isn’t of age yet. 
Don’t tell him I told you. He's ashamed of 
his age—or I should say, his youth. In this 
respect, he greatly differs from most of the 
matinee idols, including yours respectively. 


FrANcts.—Gareth and Lloyd Hughes are 
not related. Gareth is a Welshman. He 
was born in Llanelly, Wales, in 1897, while 
Lloyd was born in Bisbee, Arizona, in 1899, 
Gareth was edueated in Paris; Lloyd in Los 
Angeles. So you see they have nothing in 
common. . Mrv Lloyd Hughes recently 
married little Gloria Hope. Gareth isn’t 
married at all. Mary Thurman hasn't been 
in comedy for a long time. She’s in Dusty 
Farnum’s latest, ‘‘The Primal Law.” 


‘Pinky.—Is it natural, or does it comé out 
of a bog? I have my suspicions. Gladys 


Walton was born April 13, 1904, in Boston, 
Mass., though you'd never think it to look at 
her—that she was born in Boston, I mean. 
She was born in Portland, Oregon, and. has 
brown hair and hazel eyes. 
versal, U City, Cal. 


Address, Uni- 
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You do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
that would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. 

not ask questions touchin p deg? scenario writing or 


studio employment. udio addresses will not be 
given in this rtment, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the Sign your full 
name and address; only inital wil be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay one 25 W. 45th Sr., 
New York City. 


Bitty B.—So you think I resemble Mr. 
Conway Tearle. I would that I did. But if 
1 looked like Mr. Tearle I assure you I 
would be in the movies. Julia Faye was the 
delectable maid in ‘‘ Male and Female.” 








PeGGy Hoover.—No relation to Herbert. 
Do I like you as I used to? I’m sure | do. 
But I don’t remember how I used to like 
you. Glad you like PHoTOPLAY and its 
Answer Man. Bert Lytell, I regret to in- 
form you, is married to Evelyn Vaughn. I 
don’t regret to inform you that he is mar- 
ried to Evelyn Vaughn, but that he is mar- 
ried at all. He was born in 1885, and he is 
living in Hollywood. Address him Metro 
studios. 


AMERICAN Beauty Rose.—There are 
songs written about you, but can’t recall 
them just now. Yes, if I see Conway Tearle 
in New York I'll remind him of you. But 
I'll have to remind him of me first. May 
McAvoy was born in New York in 1901. 
She has brown hair and blue eyes, is four 
feet and eleven inches, and weighs ninety- 
four pounds. Address Miss McAvoy, 
Lasky studios. She’s a nice child, May. I 
haven't heard that she is engaged again. 
She has never been engaged at all as far as I 
know. As usual there have been rumors. 





DaGMAr.—Your list of favorites is very 
wise, since it includes almost every star in 
the silent so to speak drammer. Your 
particular pet, Justine Johnstone, is indeed 
beautiful. I saw her once at the opening of 
a new play. She was all in white, with an 
ermine cape and silver flowers around her 
head. If Walter Wanger hadn't been with 
her—but he was. 
several years, and are both abroad just now. 
Justine is five feet seven, weighs 122 pounds, 
is of Swedish’ descent, and was born in 
Englewood, New Jersey, on January ai. 
1899. Her pictures for Realart: “Black- 
birds,” ‘‘The Plaything of Broadway,’ 
“Sheltered Daughters” and “A Heart to 
Let.””. A letter in care of Realart will be 
forwarded to her. Give Justine my regards 
when you write. 


Hevten R.—Richard Martin plays the 
leading role.in ‘“*Beyond the Great. Wall.” 
He is one of the younger leading men. He is 
not married. 




















They have been married - 











MARGUERITE.—So you have heard a new 
joke. Somebody said to somebody, “ Are 
you married or do you live in Hollywood?” 
Yes, that has been my favorite film joke for 
ten years. Athole Shearer has been en- 
gaged to play ingenue leads in Shiller Pro- 
ductions, which are in Yonkers. I have no 
information concerning her sister. 

PuHyLLis.—It has been rumored that 
Douglas Fairbanks has bought the film 
rights to ‘“‘The Three Musketeers,’’ but 
since you don’t believe all these wild 
rumors, I'd advise you to go to your favorite 
theater and see his latest picture. Doug is 
married to Mary. Gloria Swanson is Mrs. 
Herbert K. Somborn, but will not be very 
much longer. Milton Sills is married to 
Gladys Wynne. Leon Gendron in ‘‘Scram- 
bled Wives.” Elliott Dexter is married to 
Marie Doro. 





Marte Ke__ty.—You don’t need to use 
green ink. I know you're Irish. Roy 
Stewart is filming four Peter B. Kyne 
stories for Ben Wilson. Zena Keefe is 
twenty-five; Niles Welch thirty-three, and 
Kenneth Harlan twenty-six. 

Mary ELIzABETH, GREENVILLE, S. C.— 
My answers have made you laugh and 
laugh, and you think PHotopLay should be 
proud to have a man like me. Between you 
and me, I think you are entirely right, but 
am not sure the Editor agrees with us. 
Owen Moore was formerly Mr. Mary Pick- 
ford. Now he is Mr. Kathryn Perry. Mary 
Miles Minter is not married. Mary's 
mother and grandmother both say so, and 
they ought to know. 





ELeEANoR.—Well, [ won’t say I adore 
Marilynn Miller, but I will commit myself 
and -declare that there is no «singing and 
dancing actress on Broadway I'd sooner see. 
This is not Chesterfieldian, but it is truth. 
Vivian Martin does not give her age for 
publication. She has a little daughter, but 
very little has ever been given out about 
her. Miss Martin prefers to have a private 
life. 


Saxon, BALTIMORE.—Wallace MacDon- 
ald and Doris May are co-starring—in pri- 
vate life. Doris is now a film star. - More 
power to her. Her first is ‘‘The Foolish 
Age.” . 
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FLORENCE.—The cast of ‘‘ Unseen Forces” 
follows: Wiriam IHolt—Sylvia_ Breamer; 


Winifred—Rosemary Theby; Clyde Brun- 
ton—Conrad Nagel; Arnold Crane—Robert 
Cain; Captain Staunley—Sam de Grasse; 


Robert Brunton—Edward 
TTolt 


Martindel; Peter 
Harry Garrity; Joe Simmons—James 
Barrows; Urs. Leslie—Aggie Herring; Mr. 
Leslie—Andrew Arbuckle; Henry Leshe— 
Albert Cody. The Robert Brunton men- 
tioned is not the Robert Brunton of the 
3runton studios; and the Albert Cody is not 
Lew’s brother. I might as well tell you now 
as later. 

HOAKUM FROM YOAKUM.—TIs right, when 
you tell me that I’m simply marvellous and 
mysterious and a lot of other things like 
that. I’m about as mysterious as a plate 
glass window and not marvellous at all. 
But thanks, anyway. Marjorie Daw does 
not freckle. Next time address your ques- 
tions to Miss Carolyn Van Wyck, the 
Editor of the Fashion Department. 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


3ANTRY, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA.—] 
being showered with roses this session. 
it's mighty good of all of you. 
“Gloria’s Romance” follows: Gloria Staf- 
ford—Billie Burke; Dr. Stephen Royce— 
Henry Kolker; Richard Freneau—David 


am 
And 


The cast of 


Powel; David Stafford—William Roselle; 
Frank Muiry—Frank Belcher; Pierpont 
Stafford—William T. Carleton; Lots Free- 


man—Julie Power. Jack Crosby as Fred 
Brood in “Black is White.”’ Holmes Her- 
bert is married. 

Anxious ALBERT.—Monroe_ Salisbury 
has his own company now, and like most of 
the players who have their own company, 
he hasn’t made many pictures since he has 
had it. (1 speak of it like the mumps, or 
something.) He has released no film since 
“The Barbarian.’”’ He says he is to do a 
Spanish picture this fall. He was born in 
1879. Ruth Clifford, February 17, 1900. 
Claire Adams, the quiet little heroine of the 
Hodkinson Productions, March 12, 1999, 






V. W. C.—One of those weight and height 


hounds. Why? In the sable stillness of the 
night | keep asking myself ‘“‘Why?” Anita 
Stewart, five feet five, 125 pounds; Agnes 
Ayres, five feet four, 114 pounds; Betty 
Blythe, five feet eight and a half, 145 
pounds; Bebe Daniels, five feet four, weighs 
123. Now go out and get weighed. 


MAriIE.—Here are your addresses. I 
hope every one of them sends you a large, 
beautifully autographed photograph. 
Dorothy Gish, D.*’W. Griffith studios, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Elsie Ferguson, Para- 
mount; Bert Lytell, Alice Lake and Viola 
Dana, Metro; Billie Rhodes, Clever Com- 
edies, Los Angeles. 





ALpA, Honc-Konc.—Thanks for your 
letter. And for your Christmas and New 
Year greetings, which are a little premature 
but still appreciated. 


(Continued on page 120) 








HERE ARE THE MOVIE-MOMMERS 


By 


GLADYS 


HE Movie \lommers are here!) They are There! 


Phe, a©re Evervwhere ! 
Now Jazz it thev are her thev are there, they are 
everywhere CV-€1 vh-ere ’ 
Vhev have been 


from the Beginning. 


HALL 


a few frail shafts of interrogation at the object (now secon- 
dary) of one’s peregrination. Ewe Star, thus turned 
on, begins to prattle. Movie Mommer begins to inter- 
ject, “Now, my Dear, why don’t you tell the nice young 

lady this—she never 
tells anything about 





They shall be un 
to the End. 


The Movie \lom- 
mers are omnipres- 
ent, all knowing, all 


informative and all 
the time. 

They deal with 
the facts of the life 
of their own partic 
ular star as a juggler 
deals with a bright 
little ball. It de- 
parts from him, but 


never quite from 
him. <A blonde lit- 
tle, shy little star 
may depart from, 
but never gui/e from 
her dear Movi 


\lommer. 

Be she ingenue or 
vamp, be she pro- 
gressive or retro- 
gressive, be she self- 
opinionated or of the 
gendre clinging- 








Movie mommers are omnipresent, all-knowing, 
all-informative, and all the time. 


herself”; or, ‘‘Oh, 
Darling, you didn’t 
tell the dear young 
lady thal—she is so 
reticent.’’ Well 
started, Movie Mom- 
mer proceeds to reel 
off in six parts the 
detailed and glorify- 
ing remarks of each 
director, Ccamera- 
man,second camera- 
man, property man, 
exhibitor, producer, 
assistant director, 
lighting expert, 
photographer, inter- 
viewer and fan since 
first Ewe Star made 
her cellularly cele- 
brated entrance into 
or onto the Cinema 
Cosmos. 

By this time Ewe 
Star’s dim trail of 
thought is lost. By 
this time one is not 
so clev-er as one was. 











vinas, she has taken 
root in Movie 
Mommer and 
\lohammed. 

To move the mountain to Mohammed is again the simile 
when it comes to removing a Mommer from an Interview. 

It is like this: One interviews a Star. One anticipates a 
tete-a-tete, clubby and a deux. One anticipates amiss. A 
Movie Mommer amply admits one. (They are almost always 
ample.) A Movie Mommer tells one how clev-er one is to be 
“a writer.” A Movie Mommer insists that she has read all 
one’s ‘‘things.”” One feels immediately constrained to prove 
one’s surpasing cleverness anew in the individualized direc- 
tion of said Movie Mommer’s ewe star. 

After an interim, during which one is sicklied o’er with the 
pale persistencies of Movie Mommer’s platitudes, one darts 


her 


to transplant is to move the mountain to 


Movie Mommer 

shimmies in her ele- 
ment. Begins, then, upon reminiscences of Ewe Star’s infancy, 
from which one deduces the fact that she was the same 
prodigious, precocious, beautiful, bouncing baby that every 
Movie Mommer’s Ewe Star has been since first there was a 
Mommer, Movie or otherwise. 

The Shades of Night are Falling Fast—upadee—ada. The 
Eleventh Hour tells—Movie Mommer comes to with a start. 
lays a finger ’longside of her nose. Recollects—Says ‘Shall 
she go?’ ‘Jlas she been talking too much?’ ‘Js she too fond 
a mother?’ ‘But if one knew!’ ‘It has seemed so chummy— 
one is just like one of the family!’ JJas one got all the infor- 
mation one came for?’ And will one come again? Perhaps in 
a few weeks there will be more to tell.’ Generally kisses one 
good-bye! Selah 














Win your battles 
the day betore 
they happen 


T was the night-before the finals. The runner-up did 
nothing but talk to his friends about his chances the 
next day. He slept very little that night. The cham- 
pion took his mind off the next day's work by playing cards 
for an hour or two, and then retired without a worry. 
The champion won the match easily, or rather the run- 
ner-up lost it. He was defeated by his own nervousness. 
In business, as in sport, successful men and women know 
that the right kind of play is as important as the right kind 
of work. Invariably they 





Play cards for wholesome recreation 


They find that a well-played game of cards not only 
relieves the mind of all the troubles of the past or to come, 
but also recreates the very faculties—concentration, mem- 
ory, perception—that are most needed for the next day's 
problems. Play cards often, be a good player, and you 
will be more expert in everything else. 


Send for a copy of ‘‘The Official Rules of Card Games” giving com- 
plete rules for 300 games and hints for better playing. Check this and 
other books wanted on coupon. Write name and address in margin 
below and mail with required postage stamps to 





The U.S. Playing Card Company 
Dept. U-2 Cincinnati, U. S. A., Manufacturers of 








PLAYING CARDS 


(Also Congress Playing Cards. Art Backs. Gold Edges.) 
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Auction Pitch at a Glance 


PLAYERS—4 to 7. Best 4 or 5 hand. 
RANK OF CARDS—A (high) to 2 (low). 


DEAL—Using full pack, deal six cards to each 
player, three at a time. 

OBJECT OF GAME-—To hold in hand highest 
and lowest trumps in play; to take, in tricks, jack 
of trumps and cards which count for game. (See 
Scoring.) 

THE PLAY—Eldest hance names the trump, or 
he may sell the privilege to highest bidder and add 
points bid to his score. No player is permitted 
to bid enough to put eldest hand out. (In some 
localities player may bid to full strength of his 
cards, but eldest hand can score only to within 1 
pointof game.) Bidding passes toleft;each player 
is allowed only one bid; andeach must bid higher 
than the preceding playersor pass. Eldesthand 
may refuse bids and pitch the trump himself; in 
this case he must make as many points as the 
highest bid, or be “‘set back.’ Eldest hand may 
name the trump without waiting for bids, 
but if he fails to make 4 points, he is ‘*‘set back.”’ 
If no bid is made, eldest hand must pitch the |[§ 
trump. No penalty for bid out of turn. 


BIDDING TO THE BOARD—The modern 
style is to bid to the board, no player getting the 
poiats offered. Eldest hand bids first; no second 
bids are allowed. Any playercan bid as high as 
four, but no one can claim the privilege of pitch- 
ing the trump for as many as bid by another. 


LEADING—Highest bidder (or eldest hand, if 
he has refused to sell) leads and indicates trump 
by his first card. Even if led in error, the first 
card irrevocably indicates trumps. Each player 
must play a trump on first lead if possibleand 
highest trump takes trick. Winner of trick,leads 
for next one. When handsare played out, cardsare 
bunched and new deal follows. After first trick, 
any suit may be led. Player holding suit of card 
led, must either follow suit or trump; player not 
holding suit of card led may either trump or dis- 
card, 

SCORING—Scoring points, are high, low, jack 
and game. If eldest hand sells, he scores the 
amount bid. In case two or more players count 
out on the same deal, and one of them is maker 
of trump, he goes out first. If neither is maker 
of trumps, points score in the following order: 
High—highest card in play, counts 1 point for 
player to whom it was dealt. Low—lowest card 
in play, counts 1 point for player to whom it was 
dealt. Jack—Jack of trumps counts I point for 
player who takes it in trick. Game—counts 1 
point for player who takesin cards which figure 
highest, counting tens at 10; Aces, 4; Kings, 3; 
Queens, 2; Jacks, 1. In case of tie, no game 
point is scored. 

SET BACK—If bidder fails to make the num- 
ber of points he bid, he is set back and the amount 
of bid is subtracted from hisscore. If heis set 
back more points than he has credit he is said to 
be “in the hole’’ and a ring is drawn around the 
minus amount. 

REVOKE PENALTIES—In case of revoke by 
any player, except maker of trumps, the latter 
cannot be set back, evenif he fails to make amount 
bid, and each player but one revoking, scores 
whatever he makes. Revoking player is set back 
amount of bid. If no bid was made, he is set 
back 2 points. If maker of trumps revokes, he is 
set back amount of bid, and each other player 
scores whatever he himself makes. Maker of 
trump cannot score on a deal in which he has 
revoked. 

GAME-—7 or 10 points, as agreed. 








For full rules and hints on bidding and 
play see ‘‘The Official Rules 
of Card Games”’ or ‘‘Six Pop- 
ular Games’’ offered below. 
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YING,” 300 games. 250 pages. 20c. 
o7 “Six Popular Games’ 








ai Auction, Cribbage, Pitch, 
gon ¢  FiveHundred,Solitaire,Pinochle. 6c. 
A of “aD Pd **How to Entertain with Cards.” 
% ‘\ CP? Suggestions for parties and clubs. 6c. 
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can be done with a deck of cards. 6c. 
\\Ay “Fortune Telling with Playing Cards.’’ 
va How to tell fortunes witharegular deck of 





\ Gh oO “Card Tricks.”’ Mystifying tricks that 
6 \:) ¢ 
ot 


¢ cards. 6c. 
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'? 

oe” Oo “Card Stunts for Kiddies.”” Amusing and in- 
'- structive kindergarten lessons. Not card games but 
? pasteboard stunts, using old cards as bits of board. 


7” All 6 books 40c. Write Name and Address in margin below. 
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HARLES SPEN- 
CER CHAPLIN 
came; hesaw:;and 
he conquered. 

England gave its fa- 
vorite son a 
that she usually reserves 
for the Prince of Wales. 
In fact, the idolized Ed- 
ward is the only other 
personage who was ever 
greeted with a riot such 
as Chaplin got. 

He tells in his own in- 
teresting and inimitable 
wav of his experi nces 
Read *‘ Charlie Abroad,” 
in this issue. 


recept ion 





AW 

and 
William 
the 


Gladys Hulette 
her husband, 
Parks, Jr., on 

Avenue the other 

altternoon, Gladys 

looked like some little 
school-girl in her kiddish 
sports coat and tam: and 
her husband doesn’t look 
much older. They are 
both as nice as they can 

be. . 

He plays with Corinne 

Griffith in her 

picture. 


newest 





ARY PICKFORD 


reinforced her 


and 


Real news and interesting com- 


o 


ment about motion pictures and 


motion picture people. 


By CAL. YORK 
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love and make a home 
for and she and my work 
will completely absorb 
me. I do not wish ever 
to be separated from her 
again. I feel I shall be 
happiest this way.” 


NNOUNCEMENT 
has been made in 
the Los Angeles news- 
papers that the reported 
engagement of William 
S. Hart and Jane Novak, 
if it ever existed has been 
terminated and that 
there will be no wedding 
bells in that direction. 
Although the engage- 
ment was never con- 
firmed, it was definitely 
accepted and said to be 
true by intimate friends 
of both Mr. Hart's and 
Miss Novak's. It was 
supposed that neither of 
the stars would confirm 
it because Miss Novak's 
divorce from her first 
husband was not yet 
final and that any such 
announcement as_ her 
future wedding plans 
might interfere with her 
final decree. 
But that has been 
handed down and Mr. 








tremendous 








popularity 







rnotograph by Victor Georg. 


Hart is now quoted as 
saving, ‘‘ No, we are not 
going to be married. 
It’s not true and I wish 


when she attended the 
first night of ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” in a 


Meet Mrs. Ralph Graves. She was Marjorie Seaman when Ralph 
Graves met her during the filming of “Dream Street,” in which he was 
the hero and she a minor character. 







They were marrie in Minneapolis, 








New York Theater. 

In the box with Mary 
were her exuberant hus- 
band, Douglas Fair- 
banks; Jack Pickford, 
who helped direct the 
picture; and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Pickford. All of the Pickford family 
except Lottie went abroad a week later 
Even little Mary Pickford the Second went 
along with her aunt and grandma. 

Mr. Fairbanks made a speech at the 
premier, referring to himself as one of 
Mary’s added attractions. _ Mary didn’t 
make a speech at ‘“‘ The Three Musketeers,”’ 
but then she has always been a retiring per- 
sonage. Her picture has been a great suc- 
cess; and everyone who knows Mary is 
glad, for she surely deserves it. . 


LORIA SWANSON has announced that 
she and her husband, Herbert Som- 


he) 


Minnesota, where the bride-to-be was “on location” with a film company. it 
Mr. Graves, on his way west to appear in “Kindred of the Dust,” stopped 
off long enough for the knot to be tied. 1 
and then joined her husband in Hollywood. 


a deep, dark secret. But somebody told! 


born, are actually separated and that she 
will probably divorce him, although she 
never expects to marry again. 

“I came home one day from location and 
found he had packed his things and left 
me,’ said the exotic screen beauty. ‘“‘He 
left a note saying he didn’t want to see me, 
but he would want to see the baby. 

“It was just a case of ‘didn’t get along’ I 
guess. 

“I shall never marry again. I am earn- 
estly, terribly ambitious to succeed in my 
work. I want to do something really big 
and I am willing to devote my life to it. | 
have my beautiful little baby daughter to 


Miss Seaman finished her picture 
The marriage was to be kept 


were—but it isn’t.” 
Miss Novak, as usual, 
remains mysteriously, 
sweetly, silent. 


ERE is our idea of a 
real motion picture 
palace. A dance hall; a roof-garden, a 
restaurant, and a swimming-pool besides 
the auditorium that seats 1200 people. 
There is only one picture house in the 
United States that has all of these extra 
added attractions; and that’s the Hippo- 
drome, of Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 


LSIE FERGUSON is at home—on Park 
Avenue—again, after her trip to Europe 
on which she was accompanied by her hus- 
band, Thomas Clarke, the banker. 
The exquisite Elsie is more charming than 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Your skin needs two different 
creams at different times 


For daytime use — the cream 
that will not reappear in ashine 


A TIRED looking skin adds yearstoa 

woman’s age. To freshen the skin in- 
stantly, use the cream made without oil. You 
can put it on just before you go out, for there 
is nothing in it which could reappear in a 
shine. 

Take a bit of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
and smooth it lightly in with an upward mo- 
tion. The dullness, the flat unbecoming 
tones disappear—your complexion takes on 
a new freshness and transparency. 


When you powder, doittolast. The per- 
petual powdering that most women do is sv 
unnecessary. Here is the satistactory way to 


PONDS 


Cold Cram & 
Vanishing Cream 


For the nightly cleansing only 
Pond’s Cold Cream,the cream 
made with oil, zill do 


make powder stay on. First smooth in a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream -—this cream dis- 
appears entirely, softening theskin as it goes. 
Now powder. Notice how smoothly the 
powder goeson—and it will stay on two or 
three times as long as usual. Your skin has 
been prepared for it. 


This cream is so delicate that it can be 
kept on all day without clogging the pores, 
and there is nota drop of oil in it which 
could reappear and make vour face shiny. 


At night—the cleansing cream 
made with oil 


Cleanse your skin thoroughly every 
night it vou wish itto retain its clearness and 
freshness. Only a cream made with oil can 
really cleanse the skin of thedust and dirt that 
bore too deep for ordinary washing to reach. 
Atnight, atter washing yourtace with thesoap 


In the daytime, use Pond’; Van- 


Is ishing Cream, the dry cream made 


without oil, to protect your skin 
against wind and dust 


you have found best suited to it, smooth 
Pond’s Cold Cream into the pores. It con- 
tains just enough oil to work well into the 
pores and cleanse them thoroughly. Then 
wipe the cream gently off. You will be 
shocked at the amount of dirt this cleansing 
removes from your skin. When this dirt is 
allowed to remain in the pores, the skin be- 
comes dull and blemishes and blackheads 


appear. 


Start using these creams today 


Both these creams are too delicate in texture 
to clog the pores and they will not encour- 
age the growth of hair. They come in con- 
venient sizes in both jars and tubes. Get 
them at any drug or department store. if 
you desire samples first, take advantage of the 
offer below. Pond’s Extract Company, 
New York. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


sy 
Hi 
‘ 


} Tue Ponp’s Extract Co., 


Name 





: Street 
: City 


129 Hudson St., New York. ; 
Ten cents (1oc) is enclosed for your special intro- : 
ductory tubes of the two creams every normal skin : 
needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordi- ; 
nary toilet uses. : 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 78) 

















hotograpu by Underwood & Under 


Doug. Mary. and Little Mary, just before they sailed away to France to be gone 


for aw hole year. 
utive daughter of Lottie Pickford. 
D’Artagnan doll. 


If you saw her in “ Foot- 
lights,’ her greatest picture, you know what 
we mean. She's sparkling, and youthful, 
and humorous. She brought back a dozen 
Paris gowns and good health. 

The success of her latest picture is said to 
be because she and John Robertson, who 
directed her, were in accord and worked 
well together. Miss Ferguson has some- 
times been called temperamental; and she is. 
But not with the accent on the lemper. She 
is highly-strung, idealistic, and sensitive. 
She is an aristocrat. Her new play, by 
Zoe Akins, called ‘‘ Varying Shores,” is said 
to be the finest thing she has ever done 
More power to her! 


she has ever been. 


OLDWYN’S “Theodora” opened in a 
Broadway Theater. 

It is the Italian spectacle brought over 
here by Count Ignazio di Revel. Rita 
Jolivet plays the title role. You may re- 
member that she starred in American-made 
pictures some years ago. 

The Count di Revel, by the way, is a 
most distinguished and delightful gentle- 
man, and an Oxford graduate. 

A luncheon was given to him, to Abel 
Gance, and to Louis Mercanton, the French 
producing-director. Di Revel sat quietly 
and looked on. An exhibitor present learned 
who he was, came up to him, almost slapped 
him on the back, and said jovially: ‘‘ Well, 
well, Count Revel, I’m certainly glad to 
meet you.” 

We couldn’t help wondering how the 
Count took it all. 


PERFECTLY painless teacher is the 
motion picture, 


The latest lesson is drawing. It’s done by 


drawing on the screen the various characters 
in the Mother Goose stories, and making 
A pen comes on the 


them come to life. 


Little Mary, you know, is Mary Pickford the second, the dimin- 
Somebody presented Mr. Fairbanks with a 
He still has his “Three Musketeers” mustache, you see. 


screen and begins to draw: first the cat, then 
the fiddle, then the cow, the moon, fish and 
the spoon. They all come to life; the cow 
jumps over the moon, the dog will bark, and 
the dish will run away with the spoon unless 
the censors cut it out. 

Other rhymes will be shown: ‘‘ Humpty 
Dumpty,” “Hot Cross Buns,” ‘The Story 
of the Three Bears,” ‘Hickory Dickory 
Dock” and many others. 

Don’t you wish they had had all that 
when we went to school? 


Hig orceg: KIMBALL YOUNG is going 
into vaudeville, according to a report 
from California. After seeing ‘‘Charge It,”’ 
we can understand why. 


HE petition filed by Agnes Ayres in a 

Los Angeles court to have her screen 
name made her legal one as well, in place of 
her real name which is Mrs. Agnes Shuker, 
reminds us that there are a number of 
beautiful screen luminaries who decided 
that a rose by some other name would smell 
a good deal sweeter. 

We all know that Mary Pickford was 
originally Gladys Smith—but how funny it 
would be if Betty Blythe had remained 
Betty Slaughter, or Colleen Moore was still 
Kathlyn Morrison, or Doris May had kept 
her real name of Doris Gregory. 

It wouldn’t mean a thing to you if you 
saw Juliet Shelby’s name in electric lights, 
but that happens to be Mary Miles Minter’s 
official title, and Shirley Mason should be 
Miss Flugrath, and so should her sister 
Viola Dana. 

And of course if you saw the name Bessie 
Appel you would fail utterly to recognize 
under it that little artist Lila Lee, but 
Bessie Appel is her name. 

Mary McLaren was born Mary Mac- 
Donald. 


Wanda Hawley has some unpronouncable 
Swedish cognomen, so she wisely adopted 
her married name for screen purposes—she 
is actually Mrs. Burton Hawley, you know. 
And Florence Vidor did likewise, although 
her own name of Florence Arto wouldn’t 
have been so bad. 


NIVERSAL, on the heels of the Roscoe 
Arbuckle case, has come forward with 
an announcement that it has inserted a 
‘morality clause’’ into all its present and 
future contracts. In effect, the clause says 
that any actor or actress who commits any 
act tending to offend the community or out- 
rage public morals and decency, will be 
given five days’ notice of the cancellation of 
his contract with the company. 

That’s all very fine and very virtuous. 
But doesn’t it look a little as if Universal 
were seizing the notoriety of the Arbuckle 
case to bring favorable comment upon it- 
self? 


ANNIE WARD fans please note. 

The beautiful actress has deserted us— 
permanently. She has severed the last tie 
between herself and America. She has 
ordered all her household treasures sold: all 
the contents of her gorgeous California 
home, and has bought a house in London, 
where she is living with her husband, Jack 
Dean, and her daughter. 

Her daughter, by the way, is quite 
wealthy in her own right. She is the widow 
of a prosperous Englishman. 


HE month wouldn’t be complete with- 
out at least one engagement to announce 
from film circles. This time it is Barbara 
Bedford, who has just been elevated to star- 
dom by Fox, and Irvin Willat, the director. 
No date has been set for the wedding, for 
Miss Bedford is very young and very busy 
and thinks it would be better to “wait a 
while.” (Continued on page 82) 

















Here is Robert Ellis: the new husband 

of May Allison. He is a well-known 

director and a popular leading man. 

They meant to keep their marriage 2 

secret, but it leaked out. Read all 

about it in this issue of “Plays and 
Players.” 
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NERVE EXHAUSTION 


By PAUL VON BOECKMANN 





SI 


How We Become 
Shell-Shocked in 
Every-Day Life 


Lecturer and Author of numerous books and treatises on Mental and Physical Energy, Respiration, Psychology, Sexual Science and Nerve Culture 


HERE is but one malady more ter- 

rible than Nerve Exhaustion, and 

that is its kin, Insanity. Only those 
who have passed through a siege of Nerve 
Exhaustion can understand the true mean- 
ing of this statement. It is HELL; no other 
word can express it. At first, the victim is 
afraid he will die, and as it grips him 
deeper, he is afraid he will not die; so great 
is his mental torture. He becomes panic- 
stricken and irresolute. A sickening sensa- 
tion of weakness and helplessness overcomes 
him. He becomes obsessed with the thought 
of self-destruction. 

Nerve Exhaustion means Nerve Bank- 
ruptcy. The wonderful organ we term the 
Nervous System consists of countless mil- 
lions of cells. These cells are reservoirs 
which store a mysterious energy we term 
Nerve Force. The amount stored repre- 
sents our Nerve Capital. Every organ 
works with all its might to keep the supply 
of Nerve Force in these cells at a high 
level, for Life itself depends more upon 
Nerve Force than on the food we eat or 
even the air we breathe. 

If we unduly tax the nerves through over- 
work, worry, excitement, or grief, or if we 
subject the muscular system to excessive 
-train, we consume more Nerve Force than 
the organs produce, and the natural result 
must be Nerve Exhaustion. 

Nerve Exhaustion is not a malady that 
comes suddenly. It may be years in de- 
veloping and the decline ts accompanied by 
unmistakable symptoms which, unfortu- 
nately, cannot readily be recognized. The 
average person thinks that when his hands 
do not tremble and his muscles do not 
twitch, he cannot possibly be nervous. This 
is a dangerous assumption, for people with 
hands:as solid as a tock and who appear to 
be in perfect health may be dangerously 
near Nerve Collapse. 

One of the first symptoms of Nerve Ex- 
haustion is the derangement of the Sympa- 
thetic Nervous System, the nerve branch 
which governs the vital organs (see diagram). 
In other words, the vital organs become 
stuggish because of insufficient supply of 
Nerve Energy. This is manifested by a 
ycle of weaknesses and disturbances in 
digestion; constipation, poor blood circula- 
tion and general muscular lassitude usually 
being the first to be noticed. 

I have for more than thirty years studied 
the health problem from every angle. My 
investigations and deductions § always 
brought me back to the immutable truth 
that Nerve Derangement and Nerve Weak- 
ness is the basic cause of nearly every bodily 
ailment, pain or disorder. 1 agree with the 
noted British authority on the nerves, 
Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., the author of 
numerous works on the subject, who says: 
“It is my belief that the greatest single 
factor in the maintenance of health is that 
the nerves be in order.” 

The great war has taught us how frail 
the nervous system is and how sensitive it 
is to strain, especially mental and emotional 
strain. Shell Shock, it was proved, does not 
injure the nerve fibres in themselves. The 
effect is entirely mental. Thousands lost 
their reason thereby, over 135 cases: {rdjn 
New York alone being in asylums for-the 
insane. Many more thousands became 
nervous wrecks. The strongest men _ be- 


came paralyzed so that they could not 
stand, eat or even speak. One-third of all 
the hospital cases were “‘nerve cases,” all 
due to excessive strain of the Sympathetic 
Nervous System. 


The mile-a-minute life of today,§with its 
worry, hurry, grief and mental tension is 
exactly the same as Shell Shock, except 
that the shock is less forcible, but more pro- 
longed, and in the end just as disastrous. 
Our crowded insane asylums bear witness 
to the truth of this statement. » Nine people 
out of ten you meet have “frazzled nerves.”’ 

Perhaps you have chased from doctor to 
doctor seeking relief for a mysterious 
“something the matter with you.”’ Each 
doctor tells you that there is nothing the 
matter with you; that évery. organ is per- 
fect. But you know there is something the 
matter. You feel it, and you act it. You 
are tired, dizzy, cannot sleep, cannot digest 
your food and you have pains. here and 
there. You are told you are-‘‘run down” 
and need a rest. Or the doctor may give 
you a tonic. Leave nerve tonics alone. It 
is like making a-tired horse run‘by towing 
him behind an autémobile. 
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The Sympathetic Nervous System 


Showing how Every Vital Organ is governed by the Ner- 

vous Syslem, and how the Solar Plexus, commonly 

known as the Abdominal brain, is the Great Central 
Station for the distribution of Nerve Force. 


Our Health, Happiness and Success in 
life demands that we face these facts under- 
standingly. I have written a 64-page book 
on this subject which teaches how to pro- 
tect the nerves from everyday Shell Shock. 
It teaches how to soothe, calm and care for 
the nerves; how to nourish them through 
proper breathing and other means. The 
cost of the book is only 25 cents. Remit 
in coin or stamps. See address at the bot- 
tom of page. If the book does not meet 
your fullest expectations, your money will 
be refunded, plus your outlay of postage. 

The book, ‘‘Nerve Force,’’ solves the 
problem for you and will enable you to 
diagnose your troubles understandingly. 
The facts presented will prove a revelation 
to you, and the advice given will be of 
incalculable value to you. 

You should send for this book today. It 
is for you, whether you have had trouble 
with your nerves or not. Your nerves are 
the most precious possession you have. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Through them you experience all that makes 
life worth living, for to be dull nerved 
means to be dull brained, insensible to the 
higher phases of life—love, moral courage, 
ambition and temperament. The finer your 
brain is, the finer and more delicate is your 
nervous system, and the more imperative 
it is that you care for your nerves. The book 
is especially important to those who have 
“high strung’’ nerves and those who must 
tax their nerves to the limit. 

The following are extracts from letters 
from people who have read the book and 
were greatly benefited by the teachings set 


‘forth therein: 


“| have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. 1 had 
about given up hope of ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 

“I have been treated by-a number. of 
nerve specialists, and have traveled from 
country to country in an endeavor to restore 
my nerves to normal. Your little book has 
done more for me than all the other métheds 
combined.” 

‘*Your book did more for me for indiges- 
tion than two courses in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had _ heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have reread your book at least 
ten times.” 

A woman writes: ‘“ Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so 
well and in the morning I feel so rested.” 

“The advice given in your book on relaxa- 
tion and calming of nerves has cleared my 
brain. Before I was half dizzy all the time.” 

A physician says: ‘Your book shows 
you have scientific and profound knowl- 
edge of the nerves and nervous people. I 
am recommending your book to my pa- 
tients.”’ 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: ‘‘ Your book saved me from a nervous 
collapse, such as I had three years ago. I 
now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. 
] can again do a real day’s work,” 


The Prevention of Colds 


Of the various books, pamphlets and 
treatises which I have written on the subject 
of health and efficiency, none has attracted 
more favorable comment than my sixteen- 
page booklet entitled, ‘‘The Prevention of 
Colds.” 

There is no human being absolutely im- 
mune to Colds. However, people who 
breathe correctly and deeply are not easily 
susceptible to Colds. This is clearly ex- 
plained in my book NERVE FORCE. 
Other important factors, nevertheless, play 
an important part in the prevention of 
Colds—factors that concern the matter of 
ventilation, clothing, humidity, tempera- 
ture, etc. These factors are fully discussed 
in the booklet Prevention of Colds. 

No ailment is of greater danger than an 
‘ordinary cold,” as it may lead to Influenza, 
Grippe, Pneumonia or Tuberculosis. More 
deaths resulted during the recent ‘‘Flu”’ epi- 
demic than were killed during the entire war, 
over 6,000,000 people dying in India alone. 

A copy of the booklet Prevention of 
Colds will be sent Free upon receipt of 25c 
with the book Nerve Force. You will agree 
that this alone is worth many times the 
price asked for both books. Address: 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Studio 51, 110 West 40th St., New York 
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Mue Murray and avid Por void i in George Fitzmaurice’s Paramount 
2 * Idols of Clay 


The most fascinating thing 
in the world! 


—learning to write for the Movies! Millions are 
yearning to do it! Thousands are le: arning how! 
Movie lovers everywhere are taking it up! It’s a 
wonderful new idea—exciting, magnetic, full of a 
thousand glowing new possibilities for evervone— 
Learninac How tro Wrire PHoTOPLAYS AND Sro- 
RIES RY A StmpLteE New System or GoInc To THE 
Movies to Ger Ipeas! 

The wonder, the thrill, the joy, the deep personal 
gratification of seeing your own thoughts, your own 
ideas, your own dreams, the scenes you pictured in 
your fancy, the situations sketched in your imagina- 
tion, the characters you whimsically portrayed,— 
all gloriously come to life right there on the screen 
before your very eyes, while you sit in the audience 
with that flushed, proud smile of success! Yovrs! 
Yours at last. And you never dreamed it could be! 
You doubted yourself,—thought you needed a 
fancy education or “gift of writing.” 

To think of thousands now writing plays and 
stories who used to imagine they Never Cov tp! 
Not geniuses, but just average, everyday, plain, me- 
and-you kind of people. Men and women in many 
businesses and professions—the modest worker, the 
clerk, the stenographer, bookkeeper, salesman, 
motorman, truckman, barber, boiler-maker, doctor, 
lawyer, salesgirl, nurse, manicurist, model—people 
of all trades and temperaments, deeply immersed 
in “manufacturing movie ideas,’ of planning scen- 
arios, of adapting ideas from photoplays they see, 
of re-building plots, of transforming situations, or 
re-making characters seen on the films—all devot- 
ing every moment of their spare time to this absorb- 
ing, happy work! Turning leisure hours into golden 
possibilities! 

And the big secret of their boundless enthusiasm, 
now catching on like wild-fire among all classes of 
people, is that many of them, by reading some 
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article, just as you are reading this, have discovered 
the wonders of a New System of Story and Play 
Writing, published at Auburn, New York, which 
enables them to make such rapid progress that thes 
are soon transfixed with amazement at the sin 
plicity and ease with which plays and stories are 
put together for the magazines and moving picture 
studios. 

For the world’s supply of photoplays is constantly 
absorbed in the huge, hungry maw of public demand 
Nearly anybody may turn to playwriting with profit 
It is the most fascinating thing in the world! And also 
most lucrative. Skilled writers live in luxury and have 


| 
| 
| 


princely Incomes They dictate their own terms and 
hever are dictated to They live and work and do as 
they please They are free, independent, prosperous 


and popular! 

You need not stay outside of this Paradise, unless you 
WANT to! You have as much right to Success as they. 
They, too, had to begin—they, too, were once uncertain 
of themselves. But they made a start, they took a chance, 
they gave themselves the benefit of the doubt, they 
simply BELIEVED THEY COULD—AND THEY Dip! Your 
experience may be the very same, so why not have a try 
at it? The way is wide open and the start easier than 
ever you dreamed Listen! The Authors’ Press, of 
Auburn, New York, today makes you this astonishing 
offer: Realizing that you, like many others, are uncertain 
of your ability and don’t know whether you could learn 
to write or not, they agree to send you absolutely free 

“THE WONDER BOoK For Writ- 
ERs,"’ which is a book of wonders 

“a a) for ambitious men and women, 
Wonper L300K beautifully illustrated with hand- 

z V Lace i some photogcraphs—a gold mine of 

RITERS ideas that will gratify your expec- 
tations so fully that you will be on 
the ti :-toe of eagerness to BEGIN 
WritIna AT Once! 

So don't turn over this page 
without writing your name and 
address below and mailing at once 
You've nothing to pay You're 
not obligated in the slightest 
THIS MAGNIFICENT BOOK I8 
Yours — Free — No CasH Ac- 





CEPTED FOR THIs Book. Nostrings 
to this offer Your copy is all 
ready, waiting to be mailed to 
you Send and get it nou 
—— ie eal —_—_— _— -_— — — —_— 
The Authors’ Press, Dept. 378, Auburn, N. Y 

Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE “The Wonder 


Book for Writers.”” This does not obligate me in 
any way. 





Name... 


Address. 


City and State 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Pauline Starke plays the leading role in Vitagraph’s “Flower of the North,” 

opposite Henry Walthall. The mother's role figures prominently in the story 

and the director was having a hard time to find an actress who looked enough 

li ke Pauline to play it. One day the director saw a woman on the set. “You re 

the one, he declared. It maupenan be Pauline’s own mother,—and here 
she its. 


ILLIAN GISH made one of her very rare glittering roofs. Norma’s jewels will no 
- personal appearances on the first night longer blaze with their friendly ferocity, 
of the second week of ‘‘Way Down East,”’ putting those diamonds and pearls of 
at the Strand Theater on Broadway. bankers’ wives and opera stars to shame. 
The lovely Lillian refused at first to con- No longer will Constance’s ankle twinkle 
side the personal appearance problem; but down the Avenue with its diamond anklet— 
inanagers are insistent, and she was finally but there, we seem to be getting senti- 
obliged to give in. She is one of the stars mental. 
who is anything but disillusioning in a flesh- So many stars have been deserting the 
and-blood close-up. Ask anyone who saw east for the west, we should have been 
her that night. She was quite the quaintest hardened to it before now. 


and sweetest thing who ever appeared in a The Talmadges probably want to be in 
theater. California so they can see their sister 
Natalie once in a while. 
HE other week was “‘ Dual Role Week”’ 
on Broadway. HERE are plans afoot in Germany for 
At the Apollo Theater, on Forty-second a new film company with a capital of 


Street, Mary Pickford was enacting both 125,000,000 marks. The purpose of it 
‘Cedric Errol’ and ‘‘ Dearest” in “Little will be to introduce films which will stimu- 


Lord Fauntleroy.” late national feeling among the Teutons. 
At the Strand, a few blocks up the street, At the head of the company will be the 

Charlie Chaplin was starring—twice—in great coal baron of Germany, the financial 

‘The Idle Class.” wizard, Hugo Stinnes; and Erich von 


And at the Rivoli, good old bad-man Bill Ludendorff, the ex war-lord. Ludendorff 
Hart was holding forth as “Three Word will have the title of “supreme censor” 
Brand,’ Three-Word Brand's twin brother, to all the films produced by the new com- 
and Three Word Brand's father. pany. 
oie Well, Well! 

HE report is going the rounds of the film 


4 rialto in Manhattan that the Talmadge LICE CALHOUN is making “The 
sisters, Constance and Norma, are going to Little Minister,” for Vitagraph. 
work in the west. The Paramount picturization of the 


In that event the Talmadge studio in east Barrie classic with Betty Compson in the 
Forty-eighth Street will be rented or title role, is ready for release. 
empty; and two of New York’s most shining Whom do you think will make the better 
stars will be lost to first-nights and the ‘“‘ Babbie’’? (Continued on page 84) 

















Larger 


Picture Puzzles Free 





How Many Objects Beginning with ‘*C’’? Can You Find in Picture? 
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Observe These Rules 


1 Any perso n who is not an en plo yyee, or relative 


of any employee of the Minneso a Pen Co., may 
submit an answer It costs nothing to try 
2 All answers must be mailed by December 24, 
1921 
All answers shou ld a written on one side of 


the paper only, and unbered 1, 2. 3, ete 
Write your full name and p> Minny ap h page 


4. Only words found in the English dictionary 


will be counted Do not use obsolete, oan te or 
compound words Uee either the sing or plural 
but where the plural is used the dander cannot be 


counted, and vice versa. 


ean be used only 
e different objects. 
However, any 





5 Words of the same spell 
onee, even th gh use od 

An ob Je ‘be P med only 

part of the object may also be name ed 


to desi 





6. The answer having the largest and nearest 
correct ) of names of visible « ets shown in the 
pi vat begin with the letter “C" will be awarded 
fir prize, ete Neatness tyle or handwriting have 
b 5% aring upon deciding the winners. 





dates may operate in answering the 
' ye mind will be awarded t« any 
‘ 1r will prizes be awarded to 

than one of any group outside of the family wher re 
two or more have been working together 





&. In the event of ties, the full amount of the 
prize will be paid each tying contestant. 


9. Three well-known business men, having no con- 
nection with the Minnesota Pen Co., will judge the 
answers submitted and award the prizes. Participants 

gree to accept the decision of the judges as final and 
yee isive The following men have agreed to act ae 
judges of this unique competition: 

w.B Benvene, Cashier Produce Exchange Bank 
St. Paul: J. E. Reinke, Principal, Fran klin Public 
Scheol, St. Paul; K. W. Husted, Civil Servi Bureau, 
St. Paul. 


10. All answers will receive the same consideration 
regardless of whether or not an order for a Minnesota 
Fountain Pen has been sent in. 


11. The announcement of the prize winners and 
the correct list of words will be printed at the close 
of the contest and « copy mailed to each person pur- 
chasing a Minnesota Fountain Pen 


as a special adver- 


can buy, 
y we do. 


Special Christmas Offer 


As & special Christmas Offer, we are offering the 
best answer to the 
vided he has pure hesed two a our $3.00 “Minne- 
sota Fountain Pens at our special Holiday 

5 Two Five Dollar Pens for $9. 


Minnesor: 1 Pe ns at <9 00 will also make you elizible 


send your order now. 


State Style of Pen Wanted 


* pens pictured here are 
and gentlemen's pens. 

about two-thirds the ae 
In ordering state whether you wish fine, 


five dollar ladies’ 


Money-Back Guarantee 


>» Minnesota Fountain Pens to be 


with it on arrival, return it and we will exchange 


it or refund your money. 


MINNESOTA PEN CO. 

















How to Win $1,500.00 MINNESOTA 


The purchase of one of our $5 Minnesota Foun- — * 
‘answer to the picture eligible **The Easy-Writing Fountain Pen’”® 
You will find the Minnesota one of the finest 
The ink flows smoothly, and 

way in which it writes, 
very best that money 
we could not afford to advertise them the 
Thousands of them are now in use. 
Their popularity is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
If you need a good pen, 
make a useful and handsome gift to someone, the 
Minnesota is just what you have been looking for. 
The pen speaks for itself. 
3, What five 
will tell you. 


pens you ever used. 
you can’t resist the easy 
Unless our pens were the 


Satisfied Users Everywhere 


New York, 
in San 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 


Prize 
Prize 
Prize 
Prize 
Prize 
Prize 


9th Prize 
10th to 15th 


or if you would like to 


We cannot tell you in 
* use of the Minnesota 


in Chicago, in Boston, in St. 
Francisco, and in fact in almost 
every town and on many a farm you will find the 
Minnesota Fountain Pen. 
Minnesota is perfect. 
fingers. ri 
when you use the Minnesota. 


e—— THE PRIZES -——— 


It does not blot or stain 
becomes a real pleasure 


If one If $9.00 

$5 pen is Worth 
purchased purchased Pens are 
purchased 


$500.00 $1,500.00 
250.00 750.00 


125.00 375.00 
75.00 187.50 
50 00 100.00 
25.00 75.00 
20.00 50.00 
15 00 40.00 
15.00 30.00 
10.00 20.00 








ERE is an opportunity for you 
to get a handsome Christmas 
Present for yourself. It is not 
a fanciful dream but a straight out 
and out opportunity for you to win $1500.00. 
In the picture here, you will find a number of 
objects and parts of objects whose names 
begin with the letter “C.”" Pick out ob- 
jects like cat, cane, chest, ete. Nothing is 
hidden. You do not even need to turn the 
picture upside down. 


Everybody Join In 
It Costs Nothing to Try 


Sit down right now and see how many 
“C”" words you can find. The object of this 
picture puzzle game is to get more people 
acquainted with Minnesota Fountain Pens. 
Thousands of them are now giving satisfac- 
tory service every day. We want you to buy 
one of our pens for yourself and another one 
to use as a gift. A Minnesota 
Fountain Pen makes a hand- 
some Christmas present, and 
it will solve the problem of 
dec iding “what shall 1 give for 
Xmas?’ 


Fun for All the Family 


Start in now and see how 
many “C’’ words you can find, 
All can join in, from the old 
folks down to the 
little pounaee. 
You'll have loads 
of fun, and if your 
answer to the pic- 
ture puzzle is 
awarded Ist prize 
by the Judges you 
will win $20.00. 
However, by_pur- 
chasing a Minne- 
sota Fountain Pen 
you will be eligible 
for the big cash 
prizes. 





The ink flow in the 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 82) 


What Do You 
Owe Your Wife? 


Do you remember the promises 
you made when you wooed the girl 
who is now your wife? Have you for- 
gotten the scenes your fancy painted— 
that home of your own—a real yard for 
the kids—a maid to lighten the house- 
hold burdens—a tidy sum in the bank 
—a wonderful tripevery summer? She 
has not forgotten. She still hopes that 
you will make true these dreams. She 
still has faith in you. 


You don’t want to disappoint your wife 
and make her life a burden, do you? 
You want to put the light of happiness 
in hereyes. You have in you the power, 
the ability and surely the desire to 
make good your promises, and you can 
do it easily. If you could only realize how 
quickly success came to thousands of other 
husbands, how splendidly they made true the 
dreams of courtship days, then nothing in 


the world could stop you from your success 
and happiness. 


After all is said and done, it is money 
and its right use that promotes con- 
tentment. Lack of money makes the cold 
realities of present day life a bitter trial and 
constant worry. It makes young wives old 
before their time—it brings bitterness into 
homes where happiness should rule. 


A BIG RAISE IN YOUR SALARY is pos- 
sible for you. Go after it. You can easily 
double your pay by the PROMOTION PLAN. 
It is nothing new and untried. The PRO- 
MOTION PLAN has helped thousands of men 
and women for the last quarter of a century. 
Mark the coupon for the job in which you are 
interested and we will send you our free book 
and copies of voluntary letters from some of 
our students who have made good in the line 
in which you want to succeed through the 
PROMOTION PLAN. Send coupon today. 
You owe it to your wife. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. 6-971, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-971, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Send me full information on how the PROMO. 
TION PLAN will help me win promotion in the 
job checked. 


Architect 
. Building Contractor i hop Practice 
Automobile Engineer Photoplay Writer 
- Automobile Repairman Mechanical Engineer 
«Civil Engineer Shop Superintendent 
..Structural Engineer ___..... Employment Manager 
Steam Engineer 


....-. Business Manager 
seeeeCert. Public Ascountant 
... Accountant and Auditor . 


. _* 

Telephone | meeed 
ineer 
raduate 
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Any director will tell you that it's no easy matter to direct an infant actor. 
John Stahl manages it by making believe it is all a game. 


But 
Richard Headrick, 


film star and swimming champ. has the time of his life in the studio or on location. 
He cries if they don't let him work! 


OTHING has been announced as yet, 
and it is not generally known, but we 
have more than a sneaking suspicion that 
Pearl White will not be with Fox very much 
longer. The erstwhile empress of the serials 
has not been happily cast in any of the Fox 
dramas, and in her latest, ‘‘A Virgin Para- 
dise,”"’ she is not even starred on the bill- 
boards. 
We always think of Miss White as the 
Pearl of Pathe, don’t you? 


HE interesting news has just leaked out 

that Kathleen O’Connor, Vitagraph star, 
and Lynn Reynolds, who has directed most 
Tom Mix pictures, were married in 
Los Angeles about three months ago and 
are spending their honeymoon at Mr. Re y- 
nold’s beautiful new home in the Hollywood 
foothills. The romance was a sort of sky- 
rocket affair and the knowledge of the wed- 
ding when a little bird chirped it about, 
came as a complete surprise. 


LSO apparently not many people know 

that Helene Chadwick, the Goldwyn 
leading lady, is in private life Mrs. Billy 
Wellman. These two have been married for 
some time, in fact we understand that the 
ceremony took place just after Mr. Well- 
man returned from France where he was an 
Ace in the Lafayette Escadrille. But Miss 
Chadwick doesn’t believe in advertising her 
domestic bliss, it seems, so only their inti- 
mate friends knew of it. Mr. Wellman is at 
present an assistant director on the Fox lot. 


RAN into Dorothy Gish and her hand- 

some husband, Jim Rennie, in a quiet 
little Fifth Avenue tea-room the night of 
Rennie’s dress rehearsal for ‘‘ Pot Luck,”’ his 
new play. 

You can always recognize Dorothy by her 
very emphatic little gestures. If you saw 
‘Hearts of the World” you saw in the Little 
Disturber the real Dorothy Gish. She.is just 
like that. Except, of course, that she is an 
exceedingly well-bred young person. 

“Tomorrow night,” she said in her 
inimitable staccato, “I'll be so nervous I'll 
be biting my finger-nails. I'll be much 
more nervous than Jim. Won't I, Jim?” 
Jim looked at her adoringly. “It’s a nice 
little play,”’ he smiled. 


“Lillian and I took an afternoon off from 
the orphans and met Constance and we all 
shopped. Jim's been rehearsing.”’ 

The play, by the way, is by Edward 
Childs Carpenter. The  higher-browed 
critics were not very kind to it; but the 
public likes it, and after all, that’s all that 
matters. Lillian, the lovely sister-in-law of 
the featured Mr. Rennie, was in the au- 
dience. It's one of the few first nights the 
busy star has ever attended. Dorothy and 
her chum, Constance Talmadge, led the 
cheering. It was largely a family affair. 


ATHERINE CALVERT is a_ film 
celebrity who has returned to the stage. 
She is the Spanish heroine of ‘‘ Blood and 
Sand,” the Broadway adaptation of Ibanez’ 
novel, in which Otis Skinner is starring. 
Miss Calvert plays the vivid vampish Dona 
Sol, the Spanish great lady who so demor- 
alizes Skinner's El Gallardo, the great bull- 
fighter, that he loses his cunning. Miss 
Calvert is a dashing heroine and one of the 
most beautiful women on the American 
stage 
It is not generally known that she suffers 
from lameness. She is remarkably brave, 
and gives no evidence of the illness that 
made her lame and kept her from stage and 
screen for several years. She is worthy of 
the applause that greets her every per- 
formance of the Ibanez play when she 
makes her entrance, gorgeous in Spanish 
laces and shawl. 


HEN you are fought over in a court of 
law, you know you are rich and famous. 

It wasn't Jackie Coogan, but Jackie 
Coogan’s effigy: the ‘‘Kid”’ doll, that was 
wrangled over. Jackie in his red sweater 
and checked cap, his costume in Chaplin's 
masterpiece, appeared as a doll last April 
He appeared twice, inlast. Anda Supreme 
Court Judge will have both figures in court 
to look them over. 

The company which manufactured the 
doll is asking an injunction to restrain the 
other company from manufacturing and 
selling the Coogan dolls. 

Never mind who wins. The point is, that 
it’s all about a youngster of eight who 
brought the civilized world to his small feet 
in one picture. 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued) 


T’S called ‘‘The Kick in It.” 
teresting. 

But all the kick is out of it when we tell 

you that it is only the name of a picture that 

the society folk of Tuxedo Park have made 

and have exhibited for charity. 

They're very exclusive at Tuxedo, but 
they fell for the films at last; and they have 
made a real movie thriller, all about a Wild 
Mountain Girl and a moonshine still. 

Names you have seen in the society 
columns are listed in the cast. 


Sounds in- 


EBE DANIELS, who is really an old 
resident of Los Angeles (her people 
have been socially and professionally prom- 
iment here for three generations and her 
grandfather was one of the best known men 
of his time and has streets and carlines 
named after him), has bought a new home on 
West Adams street, this being the old ex- 
clusive residential district, far removed 
from Hollywood or Beverly Hills. 
Here Miss Bebe resides with-her mother, 








her little Span’sh grandmother, from whom | 


she inherited her beauty, and a bevy of 
devoted aunts. The house is very stately 
and old-fashioned and spacious and sur- 
rounded by large and ancient trees. 

She entertained there the other evening 
with a delightful little dinner in honor of 
Nina Wilcox Putnam, the writer, who came 
west to write a screen story of Cuba for the 
little star. 


OW’'D you like to work for Adolph 
Zukor? He is the president of Para- 
mount, you know. 

The other day—and it was one of the 
loveliest days of fall—he had a party. It 
was at his estate on the Hudson. He had 
four hundred guests whom he sent for in 
private cars. They were all the eastern 
employees of Famous Players, who had the 
time of their life playing golf and tennis, 
and base ball with their boss. He’s the kind 
of a boss to have! 


ETTY BLYTHE returned to Holly- 

wood after a long visit to New York 
and- celebrated her arrival by appearing in 
person at the production of ‘‘The Queen 
of Sheba,” in which she is starred, at a Los 
Angeles theater. 

Rarely in the history of Los Angeles has 
the personal appearance of a star met with 
such a reception. Miss Blythe is a Los 
Angeles girl, and has hosts of friends who 
had seen her splendid performance as Sheba 
and wanted to congratulate her. Con- 
sequently when she appeared on the stage, 
clad more fully but quite as gorgeously as in 
her screen double, she was greeted with 
college yells, wild cheers and applause, and 
showers of flowers. The whole stage was 
packed with floral offerings, which excited 
ushers kept handing her, until Betty stood 
among them, half laughing and half crying. 


UITE a crowd of celebrities sailed for 
Europe in the Fall. 

Hot upon the heels of the Fairbanks- 
Pickfords—Mary, Doug, Mrs. Charlotte, 
Jack, baby Mary, and the two business 
manager-brothers of Doug—went a party 
which included such shining lights as Lottie 
Pickford, Rubye de Remer, Elliott Dexter, 
and Teddy Sampson. 

Mr. Dexter is going to travel on the con- 
tinent, studying the customs and the lan- 
guages of the countries he visits. Don’t 
stay away too long, Elliott. 


ETTY and Gloria Swanson returned 


ato California on the same train. Whata 
lovely time the men on that limited must 
have had—from the point of view of the 
scenery. 
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1922 


NES,Z5 


BROUGHAM 


FIVE PASSENGER 





The growing preference for closed cars is instantly 
understood by one who sees the new Haynes 75 
Brougham in its 1922 presentation. Here is not merely 
luxurious appointment—an inviting interior, perfectly 
ventilated, cosily warmed. Through its new, big, power- 
ful Haynes 75 motor, this Brougham acquires the 
ultimate factor of desirability—the instant accelera- 
tion, the vigor, the confident reserve of power which 
put its traveling range within the scope formerly 
claimed only by the open or sporting type of car. 


To the woman it brings the realization of soft, har- 
monious surroundings, and an absolute freedom from 
thought of mechanical things. To the man, whose 
reason demands technical satisfaction, there is delight 
in the knowledge that the Haynes 75 motor with its 
larger valves, bows to his will—eager, alert, capable, 
with the flexibility and power which come from per- 
fect fuelization, accurate engine heat control and 
supreme engineering excellence throughout. 


It is the car ideal for the woman of many social duties 
—the man whose profession requires that he ride 
much and well. Intimate within, exclusive without 
this Haynes expresses for its owners that discrimina- 
tion which appreciates supreme desirability and 
elegance—blended with that judgment which does 
not neglect economy. 


The other new 1922 Haynes 75 models are: Seven- 
passenger Touring Car, $2485; four-passenger Tourister, 
$2485; two-passenger Special Speedster, $2685; 5-pas- 
senger Brougham, $3185; seven-passenger Sedan and 
Suburban, $3485. 


93185 


FOB FACTORY 


Tue Haynes AUTOMOBILE Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
Export Orrice: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S. A. 





© 1921, by T. H. A. Co. 
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Edith Roberts, popular Universal Film Star favors 
Garda Face Powder 


Fine in texture, smooth and clinging is Garda Face Powder. 
Its fragrance is new and unusual. 


Watkins 
GARDA 
FACE POWDER 


Garda toilet necessaries—and | 30 other Watkins products— 
are delivered direct to your home, city or country, by over 
4,500 Watkins Retailers. Watkins service, and Watkins 
Quality (known over 50 years), are responsible for twenty | 
million satisfied users to-day. If a Watkins Retailer has 
not called recently, write us and we will see that you are 
supplied 
How to Get a 
Sample 
Send 2c stamp and receive 
a liberal supply of Garda 
ace Powder, perfumed 
with dainty new Garda 
odor; also an attractive 
booklet about Garda, the 
mysterious spirit of Health 





RUTH TAFT | 
our beauty expert, 

gladly will answer your | 
questions on beauty 
problems. Write to 
her care of the J. R. | 
Watkins Company. 


Men and Women 


and Beauty. Desirable territories, 
THE city and country, await 
responsible men and 

J. R. WATKINS women. Experience 
of more than 4,500 

ee" Watkins Retailers 


shows opportunity for 
you. Write for com- | 
plete selling plan. | 





WINONA, MINN. 
Est. 1868 me Original 
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“The Little Colonel” 


— for several years, 


comes back. 











AROLD LLOYD has also bought a 


Insist : / new-old house, and had it all done 
|over. He doesn’t like these new white 
NSIS | plaster houses that are the rage, at all. 
] 

Insist! / ‘Bt TTY is telling a story on herself, by 
the way—her success not having spoiled 

on it by nome her sense of humor 
Le i SO Ss but whom she described as having “ The 
most fascinating, human, distinguished 
SAFE AND SANE | face in the world, under lovely white hair.”’ 
She leaned over to him in what she 
or § an referred to as her best society manner and 
murmured, “I do hope voujwon't mind—if I 
tell you how much you remind me of David 


Warfield. You look exactly like him.” 
The gentleman smile d. ‘That's strange 


355¢ per bottle everywhere isn't it."’ he remarked, “‘but you see | am 
ge 


At the private shentions of “Camille” by 
Madame Nazimova at the Ritz in New 
York, Miss Blythe was introduced to a 
gentleman whose name she didn’t catch, 





This syrup is different from all others. 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old 


David Warfield.”’ 








HE way in which Wally Reid has been 

spending his three weeks’ vacation 
| between pictures ought to be most definite 
refutation of any rumor that there is 
domestic difficulty in the star’s household. 








Wonperrut New Orance Rouce 


New! Startling! 


An Orange Rouge which turns 
to a beautiful natural blush 
when applied to the skin. Can- 
not be detected—will not rub 
off—easy to apply Recom- 
mended by facial experts every- 
where for its beautiful and last- 
ing qualities. Not a grease 
y powder — nor liquid 

TRIAL OFFER ; Just pin your address to a dollar bill and irop in 

day's mail. You will receive one %.75 package 
of this wonc lerful new Rouge and one dainty shaker tin of brilliant 


Nail Polish Powder. Tear this out right now so you won't forget 
mail right = e 


away to KOLAR LABORATORIES, 2 S. Seeley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


In the new Reid home is a billiard room 
which ‘is exclusively Wally’s property. It 
was especially designed for him by his wife, 
Dorothy Davenport Reid, and is done in 
rough stone, painted cement floors and dark 
brown walls. 





It also contains all the odds and ends of 
household furniture which Mrs. Reid 
displaced when she bought the new furnish- 
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Henry Walthall has made his first picture 
Flow er of the North,” 


for Vitagraph. 


ings for her house—their first piano, an 
enormous old desk, some wicker chairs, 
a table or two and a big old-fashioned 
— 


» Wallace, who is artistically inclined, 
m. both draws and paints well, put in his 
entire vacation painting the furniture in 
the billiard room with his own hands. He 
evolved a fascinating color scheme of black 
enamel decorated futuristically in red, dull 
blue and orange. He has made every 
article of furniture match, painting them 
solidly black and ornamenting them in the 
colors—even to the piano and the cue rack— 
and the room is now quite the most effective 
thing in the house. 
‘*And now I suppose Dorothy will want 
to take it away from me, it’s so nice,”” says 
Mr. Reid, plaintively. 


B* the way, everybody has been raving 
about the marvellous combination that 
Bebe and May Allison make when they go 
about together, Bebe is so very dark and 
flashing, and Mav, who is exactly the same 
height and size, is so blonde and golden and 
blue-eved that it is quite remarkable to see 
them standing with their arms about each 
other. 


ARIE DORO has returned to New 
York and the stage. 

After a long absence in Italy, where she 
made several photoplays, the famous 
fragile star is starring in a new play, “Lilies 
of the Field,”’ in which she is supported by 
Norman Trevor. The play is said to be 
very, very naughty. Why, Marie! 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued) 


ACKIE COOGAN’S genius, displayed in 

his remarkable portrayal of ‘‘The Kid,” 
has admitted him to all circles, however 
great and exclusive. 

With him, of course, go his mother and 
father, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Coogan senior, 
formerly vaudeville performers. 

Recently Jackie was invited to visit 
Paderewski at his beautiful almond ranch 
near Paso Robles, California. Mr.and Mrs. 
Coogan took the child north and they were 
all received with great cordiality by the 
world-famous pianist and former prime 
minister of Poland, and Madame Pader- 
ewski. 

Luncheon was laid on the Jawn under 
some stately trees and many delicacies had 
been prepared to tempt Jackie’s appetite. 

But father Coogan reviewed the repast 


and said flatly, ‘‘No, the boy must have | 


9 
eggs. 


Madame Paderewski was all attention. | 


‘‘But of course, the dear child,” she cried, 


‘“‘There are fresh ones laid this morning. I | 


will get them. And that they may be 
properly cooked for him, I myself will go to 
the kitchen and prepare them.” 

“That’s right, madame,” said Coogan 
senior, ‘“‘And I bet you wield a mean 
skillet.” 


ERE’S Santa Ana and our old friend 

Judge Cox—the gentleman who sent 
Bebe Daniels to jail—bursting into the 
limelight again. 

Tom Mix was arrested and taken before 
him the other day charged with refusing to 
stop and render aid after colliding with the 
automobile of a prosperous Orange County 
farmer. 

Tom declares the farmer backed into him 
coming out of a driveway and is righteously 
irate about it. But he had to tell it to 
Judge Cox. 

He got off without a sentence. 

We hope our stars will learn to stay out 
of Orange County. 

With Mr. Mix at the time were his wife 
and Eva Novak. 


ARY PICKFORD has bought back 
the film rights to ‘‘ Tess of the Storm 
Country,” from Famous Players. 
You remember the splendid drama it was 
as one of Mary’s first great pictures? 
We don’t see how it can be made any 
greater, but apparently Mary does. Weare 
willing to be shown. 


se A. ROWLAND has resigned 
as president of Metro Pictures. 
Rowland is one of the great executives of 
motion pictures. He ranks with Adolph 
Zukor in his genius for organization. Metro 
meant Richard Rowland; and his resigna- 
tion created quite a stir in the film world. 
He went abroad to be present at the 
European premiers of ‘‘ The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse.” Rowland believed in 


this picture, and knew the story would make | 
a great picture, before anyone else. He | 


stuck to his belief, and the success of the 
Ibanez-Ingram picture has more than justi- 
fied his faith in it. 

Mr. Rowland will go into business for 
himself, according to hisown announcement. 


pay FREDERICK has lost thirty- 
eight pounds. 

It is vastly becoming and she has 
promised to tell us exactly how she did it, 
so we'll let you know later. 


OM MOORE and his bride, the pretty 

little French actress, Renee Adoree, are 
expecting a visit from the stork in the near 
future, according to advices from their 
Beverly Hills mansion. 


When 
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” THe AMERICAN 
ToBacco ComPANY 


Witt Make THis Con- 
TRACT WitH You. 


Wack Into Any Store 
In THe United STATES 
| To-pay AND Try THE 





| LorRD SALISBURY 
| TURKISH CIGARETTE. 
| SHoucpb It Not Ap- 
PEAL To YourR TASTE 
THe CLerk Witt HAND 
You Back Your Money 
On THE Spor. 


It Witt Pay You To Try — 
Because-~It Is THe Onty HicH Grave 
TurkisH CiGARETTE In THe Worto 
THat Se.ts For So Littre Money. 





hi’ ae by 
a) 


. 
ImCORPORATED 


| ut aogier — which means that if you dort like LORD SALISBURY 
New Youn, ey. Cigarettes you can get your money beck from the dealer 


le Ir SHoutD Happen THar A Deater 
ReFuses To Carry Out Our Orrer, 
Seno THe Open Packace With THe 
REMAINING CIGARETTES To THE MAIN 
Orrice Or THe AMERICAN TOBACCO 
Company, Il] Fier AvENUE, New 
Yorw City, Wirn Your Name Ano 
Aooress Prainty Written Ano We 
Witt Seno You Our CHeck For 
THe Amount You Spent. 


LORD SALISBURY 


TURKISH CIGARETTE 


WRAPPED IN AN INEXPENSIVE, MACHINE-MADE PAPER 
PACKAGE TO KEEP QUALITY UP AND PRICE DOWN. 
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“1 Knew You’d Make Good”’ 


66 ALWAYS felt you had it in you to get 

ahead. But for a time I was afraid 
your natural ability would be wasted be- 
cause you iad never trained yourself to 
do any one thing well. Yes, I was afraid 
you would always be ‘a jack of all trades 
and master of none.’ 

“But the minute I saw you studying in 
your spare time I knew you'd make good. 
You seemed more ambitious—more cheer- 
ful—more content about the future. And 
I knew that your employers had noticed 
the difference in your work. 

“Think what this last promotion 
means! More money—more comforts— 
more of everything worth while. Those 
hours you spent with the International 
Correspondence Schools textbooks were 
the best investment you ever made.” 


Ho” about you? Are you always going to work 
for a small salary? Are you going to waste 
your natural ability all your life? 
to get ahead in a big way? 

you do with your spare time. 


Opportunity knocks—this time in the form of that 
familiar I. C. S. coupon. It may seem like a little 
thing, but it has been the means of bringing better 
jobs and bigger salaries to thousands of men. 


Or are you going 
It all depends on what 


Mark and mail it today and without cost or obliga- 
tion, learn what the I. C. S. can do for you. 
a= aap a= c= TEAR OUT HERE OO oo oe oo 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6550 : SCRANTON, PA. 
Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
quality for the position, or in the subject before which 
have marked an X in the list below:— 
ELEC. ENGINEER C] BUSINESS MANAG’M’T 
Electric Lighting & Rys. eo 





Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 
Telegraph Engineer Railroad Positions 
Telephone Work ILLUSTRATING 
MECHANICAL ENGR. Show Card & Sign Ptg 
Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 

L}) Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOR’N or ENGR. 
STATIONARY ENGR. 
Marine Engineer 


L] Private Secretary 

(J Business Correspondent 

L}) BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 


ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Com. School Subjects 
Architectural Draftsman |) CIVIL SERVICE 


Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 


AUTOMOBILES 
Railway Mail Clerk 














PLUMBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 

Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 

Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture - 

CHEMIST Poultry CJ Spanish 

Pharmacy Banking ] Teacher 
Name 

7-1-2 

Street 
and No. 
City State _ 
Occupation 











FOR EYEBROWS AND LASHES 


William J. Brandt's COL-Y-BROW 


Fox Liquid 
Brings out their full beauty; harmless; will not run. 
Colors: Black, Brown. At dealers or mailed, $1.00. 

HAIR SPECIALTY CO.., Dept. W. 24 €. 21st ST... NEW YORK 





1/PINF You Cannot Buy 
ly RINE SO New Eyes 

>, But you can Promote a 

FOR, (A 7, Clean, Healthy Condition 

Your EYES 0x, srine, fe Remi 

Keep your Eyes Clean, Clear and Healthy. 


Write for Free Bye Care Book. 
Murise Eye Remedy Go., 9 East Obio Street, Chicage 
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A Censor-Proof 
Photodrama 














By 
GEORGE RANDOLPH 
CHESTER 

























Sweet Lucy 


1. VILLAGE ROAD BY A CABBAGE 
PATCH. FOUR OR FIVE CHURCH 
SPIRES IN THE DISTANCE.—A rabbit 
hops across the road to the fence, and looks 
in at the cabbages. 

2. CLOSEUP of Rabbit.—It looks at 
the cabbages. 

3. CLOSEUP of a Cabbage.—lIt is a 
nice ripe cabbage. 

4. CLOSEUP of the Rabbit. It shakes 
itshead. The cabbages are not its cabbages. 
It begins to eat weeds instead, happy be- 
cause it has a clean conscience. 

5. MEDIUM SHOT OF THE SAME 
LOCATION.—Lucy comes into the scene. 
She is dressed so as not to reveal any of her 
alluring physical attractions, if she has any. 
She wears a plain hat, as all good girls 
should, carries a flower in one hand and a 
hymn book in the other. Her hair hangs 
down in front in two long braids, and she 
smiles constantly. She is very sweet. 

SWEET LUCY. 

6. CLOSEUP of Lucy.—She continues 
to be very sweet. 

7. SAME MEDIUM 
LOCATION.—Paul comes in from the 
opposite direction. He is a lean youth with 
spectacles, flag of freedom in one hand and a 
hymn book in the other. He has the pale 
enemia of perfect purity. He smiles con- 
stantly. He, too, is very sweet. 


PURE PAUL. 

8. CLOSEUP of Paul. 
—He looks at Lucy re- 
spectfully. He puts his 
hymn book under his arm, 
lifts his hat politely 
and takes his hymn 
book in his hand 
again. 

9. NEAR SHOT 
SAME LOCATION. 
Paul and 
Sweet Lucy look at 
not 


SHOT—SAME 








(Reprinted by courtesy the New York World) 
Illusirated by Herb Roth 



















Pore Paul 


long enough to be unduly exciting. Lucy 
spies the rabbit. She smiles. She calls 
Paul's attention to it. He looks at it. He 


smiles. 

10. CLOSEUP of the Rabbit.—It is eat- 
ing weeds happily. It hasa clear conscience. 

11. CLOSEUP of Lucy.—She registers: 
“OH, SEE THE INNOCENT RABBIT. 
DO YOU NOT LOVE INNOCENT RAB- 
BITS?” 

12. CLOSEUP of Paul.—He says: “I 
DO LOVE INNOCENT RABBITS, 
SWEET LUCY—AND I ALSO LOVE 
YOU!” 

13. CLOSEUP of Lucy.—She is shocked. 
She draws herself up, smiling sweetly. She 
says: “I MUST NOT LISTEN TO YOU, 
FOR LOVE AND MARRIAGE LEAD TO 
THINGS WHICH WE MUST NOT BE- 
LIEVE EXIST.” 


14. CLOSEUP of Paul.—He is pained 
by her words. “YOU MISTAKE ME, 
LUCY. I LOVE YOU AS I DO THE 
DEAR LITTLE BIRDS. NOTHING 


MORE, I SWEAR.” 

15. CLOSEUP of Lucy.—She 
sweetly. Heavens, how sweet she is! 

16. MEDIUM SHOT—SAME LOCA- 
TION.—As Paul and Lucy stand talking a 
man with many whiskers slips from behind 
an adjacent bush to the cover of a bush still 
more adjacent. 


smiles 


THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 
17. 


CLOSEUP of the Mysterious 

Stranger.—He watches Paul 

and Lucy and listens eagerly 
to what they say. 

18. NEAR SHOT— 

Paul and Lucy. Lucy is 

saying: “YES, 

PAUL, ¥OU 

MAY ASK MY 

FATHER AND 





Pure married life of 


Lucy and Paul 
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Purer than Snow! 


(Continued) 


MOTHER AND MY AUNT PRUDENCE 
AND MY COUSIN BILL AND THE 
MINISTER IF I MAY MARRY YOU, 
AND IF THEY SAY ‘YES,’ I WILL. 

Paul registers his pleasure at this reply, 
and together they turn and walk side by 
side out of the scene, but she does not take 
his arm, nor he hers. The Mysterious 
Stranger slinks stealthily after them. The 


conscientious rabbit continues to eat weeds. | 


19. THE PARLOR OF LUCY’S 


HOME.— Father, Mother, Aunt Prudence | 


and Cousin Bill and the Minister are in the 
parlor drinking water from a water cooler. 
This should be a novel scene, and the direc- 
tor may work it up for its atmosphere of 
peace and purity. Paul and Lucy come into 
the scene, and Paul asks manfully if he may 
marry Lucy. One look at Paul is enough. 


He is pale and pure. They say that Paul | 
may marry Lucy. Then they call in a | 


policeman and permit Paul a betrothal kiss 
which he imprints on Lucy’s forehead for 
two feet and three frames, as measured by 


the policeman’s watch. The Mysterious | 


Stranger looks through the window. 


20. CLOSEUP of the Kiss.—Lucy con- | 
tinues to smile sweetly, Paul is still pale and | 
pure, holding his hymn book in one hand | 


and his flag in the other. 


BETROTHED. 


21. A PATH IN THE WOODS.—Paul | 
and Lucy walk side by side. They do not do | 


anything; they just walk side by side. 
There enters into the scene a young woman 
who is scarcely able to conceal her shapeli- 
ness within her plain dress. Her hair is 
curly. 


THE VAMP—MIMYE DE JONES. 


22. CLOSEUP of the Young Woman.— 
It is easy to be seen from her closeup that 
she is wicked, because she is a beautiful 
young woman. 


23. MEDIUM SHOT—SAME LOCA- | 
TION.—The Vamp walks through the | 


scene. She looks at Paul, but she does 
nothing more, for she is not permitted to 
roll her eye or, by any accident, reveal 
that she has a trim ankle, or offer any 
other allurement; because if she did, 
it would be cut out anyhow. She merely 
walks through. Paul sees her, but does not 
look at her. He is above temptation in uis 
pale purity. 

24. NEAR SHOT.—Paul and Lucy 
walking through the woods. They do not 
do anything except walk through. This is 
the photographer’s opportunity for some 
beautiful scenic vackgrounds and light and 
shadow effects, before and after Paul and 
Lucy walk through. 

25. MEDIUM SHOT.—Further along 
the path in the woods. There enters a 


graceful young man with a mustache and a | 


coat which fits him in the back. This alone 
must stamp him as a Villain, because it is 
forbidden for him to smoke a cigarette. 


THE VILLAIN—REGINALD VAN PING | 


26. CLOSEUP of the Young Man.— 
He looks at Lucy. 


27. MEDIUM SHOT.—Lucy sees the | 


Villain, but he means nothing to her. The 
Villain does not do anything. He does not 
think anything. He walks on through. He 
is hurrying home to lock himself in his room 
to drink coffee, which is the only vice left 
to him. Lucy and Paul walk on, and the 
Mysterious Stranger slinks after them. 

28. THE EDGE OF A BROOK.—Lucy 
does not lift her skirt even ever so little to 
step on the stepping-stone. She lets her 
skirt get wet. What is a skirt to flawless 
virtue? 
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She public confidence in the 


purity of all San-Tox prepara- 
tions for toilet, healthand hygiene 
places upon us a responsibility 
which we shall always respect. 
Only the purest ingredients, 
scientifically combined by skilled 
chemists, go into the making of 
the products which bear the San- 
Toxname. You willfind San-Tox 
preparations in San-Tox drug 
stores only. And for your further 
convenience and safeguard you 
will find there, also, the Nurse 
Brand rubber goodsand standard 
packaged drugs. The nurse’s face 
on the packetand in thedrugstore 
window tells you which is San-T ox. 


Tue De Pree Company 
New York Holland,Mich. San Francisco 








SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
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irlhood. 


When your complexion of 
after years is determined. 


That critical period of youth 
between childhood and young 
womanhood mars the beauty of 
many a complexion. The skin 
eruptions of adolescence may leave 
permanent blemishes. Cosmetics 
can but hide these annoying marks 
—pimples, liver-spots, sallowness. 
Perfect physical health will pre- 
vent their forming. Wise mothers 
will instruct their daughters in 
the use of a good aperient to keep 
the skin fair and the blood clear. 

Nature's Remedy (NR Tablets), 
a vegetable aperient, is a real aid 
to a beautiful complexion, It acts 
naturally to improve the general 
health and prevent headaches and 
biliousness. It does more than a 
laxative. 





All Druggists sell 
the dainty 
25c. Box 

f 


o 
NR Tablets. 


NR JUNIORS—Little Ns 
| One-third of regular dose. 
Made of the same ingredi- 
ents, then candy-coated. 
For children and adults. 
them? Send a 2c. stamp for postage on 
liberal sample in the attractive BLUE and 
YELLOW box. A. LEWIS MEDI- 
CINE CO., Dept. PM St. Louis, Mo. 


Have you tried 











each con- 
tain Bungalows and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft”’ 
Two Stories. “Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 
each—all four for $3.00. De Luxe Flats $1.00. 
DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 


524 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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California Bungalow Books 


“Home Kraft” and “Draughtsman” 





ADVERTISING 


\ snake is coiled there, basking in the sun. 
Lucy’s foot comes down on the stepping- 
stone. We do not show the foot, just 
the heel of the shoe and the sole. We may 
| venture this far, perhaps. The snake springs 
up out of the picture. This is our risque 
situation. We are to assume that the snake 
| has bitten Lucy in the ankle, for the heel 
and sole lift up quickly out of the picture, 
|and the snake dangles after it. Then the 
| snake drops off. 
| 30. AT THE EDGE OF THE BROOK. 
| —NEAR SHOT.—Lucy jumps back. She 
| sits on a log. She is frightened, though she 
continues to smile sweetly. Paul wants to 
know what is the matter. He is frightened 
|also. She points to the snake. Both look. 
31. CLOSEUP of the Snake.—It hurries 
| away in the brook. 
|} 32. NEAR SHOT.—LUCY 
| EDGE OF THE BROOK.—Lucy is holding 
| her ankle, but of course through her dress. 
|The Mysterious Stranger is watching 
leagerly from behind a tree. He wears a 
| fiendish smile. Paul looks down at Lucy. 

33. CLOSEUP of Paul.—He is very 
much troubled in his mind. He says: 
“DO YOU SUPPOSE IT WOULD BE 
| PERMITTED FOR ME TO SUCK THE 
| POISON FROM THE WOUND?” He 
waits for the answer. 

34. CLOSEUP of Lucy.—She is shocked 
at the suggestion. She says: “WE COULD 
NEVER GET AWAY WITH IT: | MUST 
DIE.” She leans her head against the tree 
behind her and begins to die. THIS IS 
}OUR BIG PUNCH. THE DIRECTOR 
|SHOULD PUT THIS THRILL OVER 
| WITH A WALLOP! 
| 35. CLOSEUP of 
| there watching her die. 
| 36. CLOSEUP—Lucy dying. 

37. CLOSEUP—Paul watching her die. 
38. CLOSEUP— The Mysterious 
| Stranger peering from behind a tree. 
| 39. CLOSEUP of Lucy Dying.—She 
| doesn’t! She opens her eyes slowly. She 
|thinks. She says: “IT MUST HAVE 
| BEEN A GARTER SNAKE.” 
| 40. CLOSEUP of Paul.—He turns stern. 
“YOU SHOULD NOT HAVE CALLED 
iT BY ITS N AME. COME ON, LET US 

GO HOME. 

NEAR SHOT.—He stands holding 
| his flag and his book, while Lucy gets up, 
| and they start home side by side. The 


, 29. CLOSEUP of the Stepping Stone.— 
|< 
| 


AT THE 





Paul.—He 


stands 


| Mysterious Stranger follows them, his face 


working convulsively amid his whiskers. 
THE WEDDING DAY. 

42. CHURCH INTERIOR.—Pure Paul 
and Sweet Lucy are being married by the 


| Minister in the presence of Father, Mother, 


Aunt Prudence, Cousin Bill and the neigh- 
bors. The director will work up this scenario 
jand get all the spectacular excitement pos- 
sible out of it. The Vamp and the Villain 














Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do S x 

with it. Many cartoonists and illus- 2 \\y 

trators earning $30.00 to $200.00 or “wy, 

more per week were trained by my a 

persona! individual lessons by mail 

Landon Picture Charts make oriz- 

inal drawing easy to learn. Send sketch 

with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 

long list of successful students, and 

evidence of what you can ac complish. 
Please state age. 

THE LANDON SCHOOL 

507 National Bidg., Cleveland,O. 


Every advertise 
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Purer Than Snow! 
(Concluded) 


are in the scene, but they do not do any- 
thing. The Minister finishes the ceremony. 
Then Father appears with two railroad 
tickets in his hand. 

43. CLOSEUP of Father.— HERE 
ARE YOUR HONEY:IOON TICKETS. 
HAVE A GOOD TIME, MY DEAR 
CHILDREN, AND HURRY BACK.” 

44. NEAR SHOT.—Father hands a 
ticket to.Paul and a ticket to Lucy. Both 
smile sweetly. 

45. CLOSEUP of Lucy’s Ticket.—It 
reads ‘‘To Niagara Falls.” 

46. CLOSEUP of Paul’s Ticket. It 
reads ‘‘To Old Point Comfort.” 

47. WIDE ANGLE.— The married 
couple start down the aisle to the strains of 
the Wedding March. 

48. THE CHURCH STEPS.—The Mys- 
terious Stranger comes into the scene and 
holds out his hand for money. Paul regis- 
ters ‘What for? Who are you?” 

49, CLOSEUP of Mysterious Stranger. 
He says: “I AM’ CENSOR BILL, AND 
YOU'LL PAY ME WHETHER YOU'VE 
DONE ANYTHING WRONG OR NOT.” 

50. NEAR SHOT.—Paul pays him. 
Cousin Bill hands Paul his suitcase. Aunt 
Prudence hands Lucy her travelling bag. 
Paul starts down the street in one direction, 
accompanied by Cousin Bill and Aunt Pru- 
dence, and Lucy starts down the street in 
the other direction accompanied by Father 
and Mother. The Vamp and the Villain 
stand in the church door. They turn their 
backs on each other. They might have a 
good time together, but it would be cut out. 


HAPPY AT LAST. 

51. The scene fades in on two neat small 
cottages side by side with a stone wall be- 
tween them. A policeman watches from the 
end of the wall, together with a Prohibition 
enforcement officer, an anti-tobacco en- 
forcement officer, and an anti-tea-and-coffee 
enforcement officer and some others. They 
all have to be paid, but see how pure we are! 
Lucy comes to the wall from her garden 
plot. Paul comes to the wall from his gar- 
den plot. 

52. NEAR SHOT of Lucy and Paul at 
the Stone Wall.—Paul registers that it is a 
fine evening. Lucy registers also that it is 
a fine evening. Paul trades some of his 
onions for some of Lucy’s radishes. 

53. CLOSEUP.—Lucy’s Second Story 
Window.—Lucy comes into view and pulls 
down the shade and lights a light. There is 
no silhouette on the window shade. 

54. CLOSEUP.—Paul’s Second Story 
Window.—He pulls down the shade and 
lights a light. It does not matter if there is 
a silhouette on his window shade or not. 

55. LONG SHOT OF THE TWO COT- 
TAGES.—The twilight deepens to dark- 
ness. 


WHAT COULD BE SWEETER? 
FADE OUT. 





Petrova’s Page 


(Continued from page 35) 


greater than the impression of how little dif- 
ference a thousand years or so really makes 
| in the long order of things, is the impression 
| of the bull fight. 
Now, I know what you are going to say. 
You are going to say: ‘* You don’t mean to 
| tell me that you of all people in the world 
| could witness a bull fight?”’ 
| I could and I did; and not only one bull 
| fight but five; two in Madrid, one at Cor- 
dova, one at Sevilla and one at Barcelona. 
Cruel? Yes. Life and death are cruel, 


ment 


particularly life, and man cruelest of all! 
Every country has its particular cruelty 
that it regards as “sport” while it shrieks to 
heaven of the cruelty of the ‘‘sport of its 
neighbor.” 

I was talking with an Englishman at the 
corrida of Corpus Christiat Sevilla. He was 
furious at the spectacle of the infuriated 
beast. ‘It’s cruel,’ he said, ‘because the 
minute that little gate opens and he rushes 
out into the ring, no matter how bravely 
fights you know that he is a dead bull.” 
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Petrova’s Page | 
(Concluded) 


I remarked that that was true, but that at 
the same time the bull did accomplish con- 
siderable damage to his persecutors before 
he died. (At every bull fight at which I was 
present some human was hurt or injured.) 

‘*Now, with fox hunting,’ I began— 

His eyes lighted up. ‘‘That’s quite dif- 
ferent,” he told me. ‘‘The fox does get a 
run for his money.” 

‘“*He certainly does,’ Lagreed. ‘‘He runs | 
until his heart is twice its normal size and | 
the blood streaks his eves. And when he’s | 
run as far as he can, he’s a dead fox, isn’t 
he? He hasn’t even had a chance to leave 
his mark on any of his well-protected pur- 
suers.”” 

“Well, a fox does sometimes get away,” 
he put in, 

‘Yes, and when he gets to earth you dig 
him out and start all over again. For my 
part I can’t see that as sport. It’s too one- 
sided. All that your fox does get is the run 
for his money. Your fox-hunting gentle- 
man takes no risks; he exhibits no skili.”’ 

In the bull ring everyone, from the pic- 
cador to the matador, takes his life in his 
hands, each time he goes into the ring. 

For the horses [ am sad, and yet I think 
some of the sorry beasts I saw were better off 
at peace and out of their misery. It takes 
so little time for a bull to kill a horse and 
pulling heavy loads interminably, when age 
has long left its mark, is so slow a way to die. 

And speaking of living. It brings to my 
mind that yesterday as I was driving down | 
one of the thoroughfares of NewYork, there 
was a block in the traffic. Ahead of me 
there was a huge truck loaded with little 
boxes, crammed with living fowls, on their 
way, I suppose, to some butcher's. I 
couldn’t help thinking that if fowls reason 
they must have been impatient for the re- 
lease of the butcher’s knife. 

This digression in the interest of fowls 
brings me to a realization that my thousand 
words are almost up and I haven't even 
started with Spain or a real description of 
the corrida. 

Well, they must wait for my next letter. 
However, before subscribing myself as 
‘yours affectionately"’ I might say that | 
since I came home such minutes as I could | 
spare from work I have spent at the cinema. 

I have seen “Liliom”’ twice. It isa pecu- 
liar hotch-potch that Mr. Molnar had con- 
cocted. It seemed to me that the end of the 
play undoubtedly came with the refusal of 
the carpenter who was a “lovely gentleman 
with lots of hair” as the old lady said, by 
Eva le Gallienne. 

The play is fortunate in Miss le Gallienne; 
surely one of the most sincere and gifted 
players that it has ever been my good for- 
tune to see. Mr. Schildkraut as Liliom is 
handsome (Oh, very!), but was there ever 
really such a person as Liliom outside Mr. 
Schildkraut’s conception of him? 

I saw Constance Talmadge in ‘‘ Wedding 
Bells.’” She is one of my favorite screen 
artists. (I am not speaking of her plays, but 
of her.) The greatest impression that I had 
of ‘‘ Wedding Bells’’ was that if Miss Tal- 
madge had been one whit less beautiful, the 
photographer would have successfully re- 
moved any evidence of all the other whits. 

“The Great Moment”’ cost me $2.50—in 
two seats. I wouldn't mind that, mind you, 
if I'd had it—I mean the Great Moment. 

Space, inexorable space, is up! 

Until next month, Jeanette cherie— 
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And the same rich scents 


you may enjoy tonight 


VERYWHERE in Burma tonight 

i little fires are being lighted and, 

in each home, a little Burmese lady is 

sprinkling sweet powders over a live 
and glowing coal. 

All through India, up through China 
—in fact, through all the length and 
breadth of the Eastern world, millions 
of people are happier and more rested 
because faint wisps of incense are 
rising in their homes. 


V antine’s — 
the true Temple Incense 


And because of Vantine’s, the same 
delicate scents of the Orient may 
arise tonight in home to 
delight vou—to refresh you—to 
enchant you. 


your 


Vantine’s Temple Incense 
is the name to think of. 
The druggist, the gift shop 





are your sources of supply | 
— for all over the country | 





Att the sweet deli- 
cacyofWistaria Blos- | as suggested 
and the department store | somsis imprisoned in 
Vantine’s Wistaria | 
Toilet Water. 


these are the stations where 
you may get the true 
Oriental incense — the incense which 
the East uses and Vantine’s have im- 
ported for years. 


Which do you think 
you prefer? 


It comes in five delicate fragrances — 
Sandalwood, Wistaria, Rose, Violet 
and Pine. Some like the rich Oriental 
fulness of Sandalwood, others choose 
the sweetness of Wistaria, Rose or 
Violet, and still others prefer the clear 
and balmy fragrance of Pine. 

Try tonight, the fragrance which 
you think you prefer. Most shops 
have it waiting for you. 


But if your shop does not, 
just name that fragrance 


below, and 
we shall be glad to send 
it as your first acquain- 
__j} tance package. 





Vantine’s Temple Incense is sold at druggists, department stores and 
gift shops in two forms—powder and cones—in 3 packages—25c, $0¢ and 7 5c 







Rose 


If you will send 25c to A. A. 
Vantine & Co., 64 Hunterspoint 
Avenue, Long Island City,N.Y., 
and name the fragrance you 
prefer, we will be glad to send 
you an Introductory Package. 


—_—> 


empble Incense ~~ 


Sandalwood 
Violet 


Wistaria 


Pine 
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66 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN FURS 
enables us to anticipate your fur 
requirements.You get Smartest Styles, 
3 Superlative Quality, Practical Utility 
and Deflated Prices with a Money. || 
Back Guarantee when you buy 


Albrecht Furs | 





ALBRECHT FUR STYLE Book ard Buyers 
Guide gives you many valuable facts 
about furs rot Fourd elsewkere. Send 
lOcerrts today for catalog N°152 to 


E.ALBRECHTESON ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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ASLAC 


Face Powner q E 


When Grandmother was a girl, she 
powdered her nose and the dimple in 
her chin with Lablache. Through al] 
these years, it has remajned steadfast. 
ly the same pure 
powder for the 
complexion. Sold 
to-day in the same 
old fashioned box. 
Retuse Substitutes 
They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, Pink 
or Cream, 65¢. a box 
of druggists or by mail, 
Over two million boxes 


sold annually. Send 
1c. fora aample box. 


y §6§BEN LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 57 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 















RESINO 


Soothing and Healing 
Clears Away Blotches 


and 


Promotes Skin Health 
Keep a jar on hand 














ECOME AN EXPERT 


AccouNTANT 


Executive Agcountants aries. Thousands et y 4 
need them. Only 300( Certified ‘Pub tf evAccountants in U. Man 
are comms ar. rain you thoroly b ; mail i in 
spare time for C. P. n° pre serra or executive scrount ng posi- 
coping ing unnecessary : 
ie ander the pereenal supervis of William B. "estenhoiz. A.M., 
former Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois: Direc: 
tor vod the mee 3 jet; y os of Certified Public Accountants, and of 
National A jation o pocountants assisted by a large sta iad 
of C. P. A’s, ie. lncioting I of th 
countants. 








e American Inatitute of Ac- 
w tuition fee—easy terms. Write now for information. 
| H Chicago 
nstitution iw the World 


LaSalle Extension ae Dept.12302-. 


The Largest Busines: Training 


| absurd. 
| Saturday 
| just as you wash your face: when it is dirty 


is none 


' tell 


| 
me 
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| In this department, 
referred to her. 
will be answered by mail. 





MISS VAN WYCK SAYS: 


| 
| 
Miss Van Wyck will answer all personal problems | 
If stamped, addressed env elope is enclosed, your questions 
This department is supplementary to the fashion | 
pages conducted by Miss VanWyck, to be found this issue on pages 32 and 33. 














\TRICIA LYLE, Lonpon.—I ap- 
preciate very much your writing to 


me all the way from Britain. About 
your hair: don’t, please, be afraid 
to wash it once a week, or even more. 
There is an old-fashioned idea that hair 


should not be shampooed more often than 
once a month. That, | think, is perfectly 
It is like the old jokes about the 
night bath? Wash your hair 


—and sometimes when it is not. If you 
use a good shampoo, and use it regularly, 
your hair will not become hard and brittle. 
If you will write again I will answer you 


in more detail. 





HELEN S., INDIANAPOLIS.—Thank you 
for your encouragement. It is so good to 
know that one’s efforts have been appre- 
ciated. I am glad you liked my answer 
to your letter, and hope | can always 
help you. The only way one can have nice 
nails is to keep right on taking good care 
of them. Use a good preparation—there 
better than Cutex, which | myself 
have always used—and use it every day. 
Type-writing, it is true, works havoc on 
beautiful long nails; but the solution of this 
is: do not let your nails grow too long. 
They are not particularly smart, and they 


are certainly not practical. Please write 
again. 

Mrs. W. G., OAKLAND, CaAL.—Your 
gracious letter confirms my belief that a 


mother, more than anyone, knows what her 
young daughter should wear. I am indeed 
grateful, however, for your charming letter; 
and only wish I could have helped you 
much more. 


RoBert G. W., Owosso, Micu.—You 
are entirely right in advising your friend 
not to cut her nice curly hair. You may 
her that Carolyn Van Wyck says if 
she had such beautiful curls she would 
most assuredly not bob them. You are 
a very sensible young man; and | should 
like to hear from you as to whether our 
combined advice helps. 

Pa.—Please 
that middy 


CATHERINE S. 
not let 


ay Mar, 


do anyone tell you 


| blouses are not just the thing for a sixteen- 


year-old girl. They are the most charming 
and practical of all costumes. And you 
are so sweet and sensible yourself that | 
wish I could write to your mother and tell 
her so. She should be very proud of a 
daughter who is wise enough to realize 
that hair-down and middies are the thing. 
You can wear red very well; in fact, any 
bright color. Do call on me again. 

Miss Brite H., Atton, ILL.—You wish 
to advise you what a fifteen-year-old 
girl should wear to an evening dance. I 
confess my surprise that a fifteen-year-old 
should be attending a dance. However, 
if you are going, you should wear a very 
simple little gown of taffeta or radium silk, 
of pink or white or blue. This should be 
made with a girlish round neck, short 
sleeves, and, if you like them, ruffles. The 
dresses are longer now, and yours should 
not be very short, even if you do like them 
that way. With this dress, if it is blue or 


| pink, wear pink or blue stockings and silver 
| slippers, or slippers of 


satin to match the 
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wear white satin or 
hose. For your hair, 
silver ribbon or satin 


dress. If it is white, 
kid slippers and 
wear a band of 
flowers. 





FRANCES KIMMEAR, GENEVA, OHIO.— 
I should say that you have a great deal of 
personality. You should wear any of the 
brighter colors, avoiding blue or brown. | 
would buy a sports coat of camels-hair 
instead of a fur-trimmed coat for school- 
wear. The two-strap pumps are still very 
good, but if I were you | would wear brown 
oxfords for school. You say you like to 
wear plain dresses of good material and 
mode. You should follow your inclina- 
tions. 





Mae V., PATERSON, N. J.—For an after- 
noon affair, you should wear a frock of 
taffeta or crepe. <A dark blue taffeta dress 
with a bouffant skirt would look very well 
with your blonde hair and fair skin. 


Marie, On1o.—If your hair is straight, 
I would advise against bobbing it. There 
are only a few girls who look well with 
straight bobbed hair. And I should hate 
to see you curl it. It’s a great nuisance, 
besides being injurious to the hair. Wear 
the “‘baby French heels’”’ rather than the 
very high ones. 





MARIETTA, NEW YorK.—Why not send 
two dollars and fifty cents to Bourjois " d 
Co., Inc. 35 West 34th Street, N. Y. 
for their “beauty assortment?” It in- 
cludes all the things you mention that you 
need: face powder, lip stick, eyebrow pencil, 
rouge, powder puff, buttermilk soap, nail 
polish, etc. If you havea pale complexion, 
use rouge by all means. The correct use 
of rouge for women who really need it I 
highly recommend. It is the abuse of 
cosmetics that injures their reputations. 


Mary H., Cuicaco, ILt.—I know just 
what you should have. You say that you 
like perfume but that when you use some 
and go out in the afternoon the scent is 
gone. ‘‘Flaconettes’”’ solve your problem. 
They are little vials containing almost any 
of the favorite perfumes, all very good. 
Put one in your bag, and you can always 
have a drop of perfume with you. 


Jane, Liwa, Onto.—If your mother 
doesn’t want you to use rouge for a year or 
two yet—and you only seventeen—by all 
means obey her. There will be time 
enough when you will have to use all the 
cosmetics; but a youthful complexion 
should not use them. Powder, I believe 
in. A shiny face, no matter how young, 
is not a pretty thing to see. 

HELEN, MontTrREAL.—I think I know 
what is the matter with you. You say 
you haven’t an ugly face, that your hair 
is pretty, that your complexion is pink and 
white, but that no one has ever called you 
attractive. Are you sure that you walk 
right? Do you carry yourself well, or do 
you mince along with your head down? 
Remember this: a good carriage is more 
important than almost anything else. 
Alice Roosevelt became famous because of 
her marvellous poise, her superb carriage. 
Try emulating Alice. , 
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The Public Rights | 
League 
Tite logical theory that the rights of | 


the motion picture industry are iden- | 
tical with the rights of the public is | 
the basis of a movement which has been 
carried into successful operation by Martin 
J. Quigley in his publication, ‘Exhibitors 
Herald,”’ one of the leading trade journals. 

The vehicle of the movement is termed 
The Public Rights League. The league 
is conducted under the auspices of the 
Quigley publication and since its inception, 
four months ago, has attained a member- 
ship of two thousand motion picture 
theater owners throughout the United 
States whose alliance with the league is 
prompted by their desire to afford to their 
public, via their screens, a true under- 
standing of the facts relative to censorship, 
the Blue Law agitation and kindred mani- 
festations of radical reformers’ efforts to 
curb and harass the motion picture and 
in turn the motion picture public. 

The exhibitor-members are pledged to 
watchfulness to the end that no neglect on 
their part shall offer comfort to radical 
reformers who seek to inhibit and restrict | 
the natural development of the motion 
picture into a greater and still greater 
force of entertainment and_ education. | 
The members’ aim, through the medium 








You Will See 


of their screens, is to keep the public Prettier teeth — safer teeth —in a week 


apprised of ae facts and arguments 
bearing upon the issues. . ae ate 

To this end there is supplied weekly in d wl =_— oak Ly this test fe. 9 — 
the columns of “Exhibitors Herald” a | C°M® YoU wit see great effects in a week, 
brief, pointed message of fact or argument 
which is reproduced upon the screens of 
the exhibitor-members. A specimen of 
these messages—which may already have 
beamed upon you in your theater in the 
midst of a group of ‘Coming Attractions” 
announcements—is the following: ‘‘The 
motion picture is a development of the You owe to yourself a test of the method 
printing press, publishing in pictures | Which modern dental science advises. 
instead of in type, and as such is entitled 
to the same Constitutional guarantees of 
freedom that are accorded the Press.” 

A recent announcement is that Marshall : 
Neilan will produce, especially for the| ,The great tooth enemy is film — that 
League, and consequently only to be | Viscous film you feel. Now it is known as 
shown in theaters of members, a propa- | the cause of most tooth troubles. 
ganda film treating in an Neilanesque | 
manner with the issues of censorship and 
Blue Sunday legislation. This film, to- 
gether with all the other material of the 
Public Rights League, is available gratis 
to theaters. If your theater is not a 
member, a casual “‘Why?"’ would be doing | 
your constructive bit in aiding a worthy | 
movement, 


Old methods of teeth cleaning have 
proved inadequate. Nearly everybody 
| knows that. Teeth brushed daily still 
| discolor and decay. Tooth troubles have 
| been constantly increasing until very few 
| escape. 


Film ruins teeth 


It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. Old rmethods do not end it. So 
very few people have escaped its attacks. 





Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 





| There are other effects which modern 
| science has also proved essential. And 
| Pepsodent brings all of thern with every 
| application. 


The Golden Goose 


NSTEAD of $7,500, the New York State | It multiplies the salivary flow—Nature’s 

censors are really receiving $10,000 a | great tooth-protecting agent. ; It multiplies 
year. They are the highest paid members of | the starch digestant in the saliva. That to 
any similar body in the United States. By | digest the starch deposits which cling. It 
remaining away from Albany, where the multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
law specifies the principal office of the com- | That to neutralize the acids which cause 
mission shall be located, and where there is | tooth decay. 
not even so much as a single desk, the cen- 
sors can charge up expenses not to exceed 
$7 a day. 

And this means for a seven-day week, or 
in other words, the commissioners are taking 
care of themselves to the extent of about 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Not satisfied with this, censors who have 


a : A epee: A scientific film combatant, whose ever 
visited their homes in distant parts of the al : e y 
state, have set up a hue and i knee use the Peet Rg A _ mean “—or 
state is not magnanimous enough to pay ae eae ab * - ra = os 
their railroad fare, Pullmans and meals en por“ * v All d Moe ce age os 
route, even though they might be returning | pa a a ee Se le 
home on personal business. It’s a tough Cones, 

life!—M. P. World. | 
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Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Teeth are unclean 


Teeth brushed in old ways are dan- 
gerously unclean. The film that’s left may 
night and day attack them. 


So dental science has for years sought 
ways to fight that film. Two ways have 
now been found. Able authorities have 
amply proved them. And now leading 
dentists everywhere advise them. 


These effective methods are combined 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And all 
the world over it is being supplied to 
people who will try it. 


These five effects twice daily 


Pepsodent users twice daily get all these 
desired results. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 


Judge by what you see and feel. Read 
the book we send. Then in the future do 
what you think best. Cut out the coupon 
so you won’t forget. 








10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 312, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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BOBBED HAIR—the Fashionable 
Aristocratic Head-dress 


—Be Bobbed Without Cutting Your Hair 

“HIE charm and beauty of the NATIONAL BOB 

originated by us—have made it the last word in attrac- 
tive coiffure, Even if your hair is already bobbed, you 
can also wear the NATIONAL BOB, for it saves the 
innoyanee of curling, burning or cutting your own hair 
Two tiny combs attach it securely—on and off ina jiffy 

Send a strand of your hair and $10.00 

The Bob will be sent to you at once, postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Free hair goods catalogue sent on request 


Artificial Eyelashes $1.50 pair 
WIGS FOR DOLLY , 


Make your old dolly look like 
new witha National Dolly Wig 

For beautiful bobbed wig—nat- 
ural ringlet hair—send $4.50. 

For good quality wig—long 
curls—send $2 

State color desired and ~~ 
ber of inches around Dolly 
head with your remittance. Wig ‘ 
will be sent postpaid 


. — 
——— 


Buy Natfonal Netsin BOU- 
DOIR BON ES— or send 85c 
und your dealer's name for 
Lox of 6—each net guaran- 
teed perfect and extra large 
size. Slate color and 
NATIONAL HAIR GOODS CO. 
368 Sixth Avenue 


tyle. 


Dept. P New York 











Ks beim mirtite. 


can TEACH YOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
altz and newest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ society dances 
in afew hours—at home—in private by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction 
REMARKABLE NEW METHOD. Easy — fascinating. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. No music no partner 
needed. Thousands taught successfull) 
Write me today for my interesting free book! Special 
lov offer pod you answer at once 

WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. 

4737 Broedway 
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Chicago, 111. 


These are the 
Hours That Count 


OST of your time is 
mortgaged to work, 
meals and sleep. But the 
hours after supper are 
yours, You can fritter 
them away on profitless 
pleasure, or you can 
make those hours bring 
you position, money, 
power, real euccesa in 
life. There is a big job 
waiting for you—in ’ 
your present work or in any line you choose. 
Get ready for it! You can do it, through the 
International Correspondence Schools, without 
losing a day or a dollar from your present work. 


Make Your Start Now! 


Everything has been made easy for yo 
day spent with the I, C. S. in the qui 
bome will bring you a bigger income, te comforts, 
more pleasures, all that success means. * you afford 
to let a single priceless hour of spare tim: “© to waste? 

This is all we ask: Without cost, with’* obligating 
sourself in any way, put it up to us to )'°ve how we 
can help you. Just mark and mail this co.’ 

TEAR OUT HERE ~——— — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE >©HOOLS 
Box 6451-B Scranto ‘a. 
Explain fully about your Course in the subjeé ™arked X 

DRAFTING 

Mechanica! Engineeria 

Surveyin 

Civil En 

ARCHI' 


Studio 24 
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And still Edna Williams declares her greatest 


am bition is to OWn a ranc 


A former 





DNA WILLIAMS set out for 

York from her Los Angeles 

when she was only twenty 

songs to music publishers. 

After weeks of discouragement she sold a 

song, “If the Wind Had Only Blown the 

Other Way.” The music publishing house 

| engaged her. By the end of her first year 

with the firm she was put in charge of the 

professional song department. At the end 

of five years she was placed in charge of all 
the business of her publishers. 

The motion picture industry was then 
just putting forth its first bid for attention 
in America. But Miss Williams saw that 
this was to develop into one of the world’s 

biggest industries, and, with more and more 
| companies springing up and more and more 
people demanding to see the pictures, the 
| principal need would be She 


New 
home 
to sell her 





cood storie Ss. 


and raise vegetables. 


The Film’s First Woman 


Executive 


song writer helps uide 
the destiny of a four million dollar 
motion picture organization. 


quit the musical publishing firm where she 
had been for ten years to become a broker 
for motion picture manufacturers. 

When she was just on the eve of departure 
for a business trip to Australia she met R. 
S. Cole of the exporting firm of Robertson- 
Cole Co. A request for an American 
picture had just come in from one of their 
London customers and in negotiating the 
rights Mr. Cole came in contact with Miss 
Williams. He put her in charge of a depart- 
ment of distribution. The office force con- 
sisted of herself and a stenographer. 

Today she is an important executive of 
the same concern, which was recently 
capitalized for four million dollars. 

And yet when you ask this successful 
business woman what her greatest ambition 
is she naively replies: “To own a ranch in 
California and raise vegetables!” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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(Continued from page 87) 


FTER going without food for nearly | 

three days and suffering the exposure of 
a small open boat on the high seas all that 
time, Harry Carey, the western thriller, his 
wife, Mrs. Olive Carey, Miss Mignonne 
Golden, Mrs. Carey’s sister and Joe Harris, 
also motion picture people, were rescued 
near San Clemente Island. 

The party were picked up by a launch at 
the same time that the navy officials at San 
Pedro, notified by the Universal Film Com- 
pany that the star was missing, had begun a | 
search for them. 

Carey and his party were on a fishing trip. 
When far out at sea the rudder of their sail- 
boat broke and they drifted about help- 
lessly, their frantic signals for distress ig- 
nored by passing boats who thought they 
were merely being friendly. 

Mrs. Carey suffered greatly from the 
exposure and discomfort, but the cowboy 
actor has shown no ill effects. 





HE Cocoanut Grove at the Ambassador 
in Los Angeles is the scene of a great 
deal of movie entertaining these days. 

Sid Grauman, owner of one of the largest | 
theaters in Los Angeles, entertained there 
the other evening with a dinner party that 
from a distance certainly looked happy and 
delicious in the extreme. Among the guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Allen Holubar (Dorothy 
Phillips) who wore spangled black and a 
transparent black net hat that acted as an 
enticing frame for her pretty face; Harold 
Lloyd and Mildred Davis, in a dainty little- 
girl frock of white; Walter Morosco, son of 
Oliver Morosco the producer, and Betty 
Compson. Betty wore delicate gray and 
ermine and a huge corsage of orchids. This 
was only one of the times when people 
whispered that Miss Compson and young 
Morosco are or are about to. be engaged. 
The orchids certainly looked suspicious. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Meighan also had 
a party that night, which included May 
McAvoy and Eddie Sutherland. Young 
Sutherland is Tommie’s nephew, you know, 
and he is being very attentive to the beau- 
tiful May. 


Mak JOHANNA DESMOND has 
been properly christened. 

The occasion was one of the 
events of the season. 

Her mother and father—Mr. and Mrs. 
William Desmond—invited some of the 
close family friends to their Hollywood 
home on Sunday afternoon, and there in 
the beautiful drawing room, Miss Desmond 
was ceremoniously baptized—the affair 
going off as directed except that the young 
lady, now a year old, spilled the baptismal 
fount on the dignified Episcopal clergyman. 

Bill Hart was Mary Johanna’s godfather, 
and it must be admitted that Bill’s hands 
trembled as they held Mary Johanna and 
a prayer book in a fashion they never 
exhibited in any two gun proceedings he 
ever was mixed up in. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace Reid and William Wallace Jr. were 
also present. 


social 


HE Los Angeles Times reports this: 
Two extras, during the production of 

“The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” 

Extra: ‘‘What’s the name of this picture 
we are playing in?”’ 

Super: ‘‘Something about a cigarette.”’ 

Extra: ‘‘Oh, yes—Omar.” 

Super: ‘‘ That’s it. Omar, the Ruby Cat.” 
feo RUBENS, the beautiful brunette, | 

who hasn’t made a picture for some 

months, has signed a contract with Cosmo- 


politan. Her first picture is “Find the 
Woman.” 


|Frances Waite ELIJAH 
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Her first story was bought by 
D. W. Griffith — 


And she won the first cash prize of $2,500 in the J. 
Parker Reade contest against a field of 10,000 scenarios 


learned 
how to transfer her natural story 
telling gift to the screen. Will you 
send for a free test of your ability? 

When Frances White Elijah was doing 
war work in her Chicago home, she never 
imagined she would become a_ successful 
photoplaywright. 

What reason had she to think she would 
ever write such a letter as this to the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation: 

“TI have just received your check in pay- 
ment for my story *‘Wagered Love.’ 
which your sales department sold to 
D. W. Griffith. 

“* It has searcely been sir months since | 
registered wilh you and your assistance 
and encouragement have made my suc- 
cess seem like magic.” 

Think what that means! Her firs! story 
sold to one of the most discriminating pro- 
ducers in the world. And she had only 
started to train her story-telling gift six 
months before! 

Stimulated by her brilliant success, this 
Chicago girl developed herself into a pro- 
fessional screen writer for a great Los 
Angeles studio. Today she enjoys fame 
and income: and the distinction of having 
written the best of 10,000 scenarios sub- 
mitted in the J. Parker Reade contest. 


What does this story mean to you? If it causes 
you to ask yourself “Could I sell a story to Griffith— 
or Ince—or any of the producers?,” this will prove 
the most interesting advertisement you ever read. 





Perhaps you could do that very thing 


At the outset, let us correct one false notion many 
people have. Literary skill, or the writing style 
required for novel and magazine authorship, cannot 
be transferred to the screen. The one and only 
requisite of photoplay writing is ability to think out 
and tell a good, dramatic story. Given that ability, 
any man o~ woman can be trained to write for the screen. 

But. you say, how can I know whether I have 
that ability? 

To answer that question is the purpose of this 
advertisement. The Palmer Pastenies Corporation 
will gladly apply to you a scientific test of story- 
telling ability. provided you are an adult and in 
earnest. And we shall do it free. 


Send for the Van Loan questionnaire 


The test is a questionnaire prepared for the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation by H. H. Van Loan, the 


celebrated photoplaywright. and Prof. Malcolm 
MacLean, former teacher of short story writing at 
Northwestern University. If you have any story 
telling instinct, if you have ever said to yourself 
when you left a motion picture theatre: “I believe I 
could write as good a screen-story as that.”” send for 
this questionnaire and find out for yourself just how 
much talent you have. 


We shall be frank with you: have no fear. The 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation exists first of all to 
sell photoplays. It trains photoplay writers in order 
that it may have more photoplays to sell. It holds 
out no false promise to those who can never succeed. 

With the active aid and encouragement of the 
leading producers, the Corporation is literally comb- 
ing the country for new screen writers. Its Depart- 
ment of Education was organized to develop the 
writers who can produce the stories. The Palmer 
institution is the industry's accredited agent for 
getting the stories without which production of 
motion pictures cannot goon. Producers gladly pay 
from $500 to $2,000 for acceptable stories. 


We invite you to apply this free test 
Clip the coupon below, and we will send you the 
Van Loan questionnaire. You assume no obligation. 
but you will be asked to be prompt in returning the 
completed test for examination. If you pass the 
test, we shall send you interesting material descrip- 
tive of the Palmer Course and Service, and admit you 
to enrollment, should you choose to develop your 
talent. If you cannot pass this test. we shall frankly 
advise you to give up the idea of writing for the 
screen. It will be a waste of their time and ours for 
children to apply. 

This questionnaire will take only a little of your 
time. It may mean fame and fortune to you. In 
any event it will satisfy you as to whether or not you 
should attempt to enter this fascinating and highly 
profitable field. Just use the coupon below—and do 
it now before you forget. 





Sample copy of the Photodramatist, official organ 
of the Screen Writers’ Guild of the Author's 
League. the national photoplaywrights maga- 
zine, will be sent free with the questionnaire. 
L 
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PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Dept. of Education, 
| 124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLEASE send me, without cost 
or obligation on my part, your 
questionnaire. I will answer 
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Lois Weber ing Director Author and 
Productions, Famous Players- Screen Au- 
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Banish Coarse Pores | 


My Methods have Brought | 
Beauty to Thousands 
READ MY FREE OFFER 


Let me rid you of Coarse Pores, Wrinkles, Black- 
and Superfluous Hair 


heads, Pimples, Freckles 








a tea i a a | 

This Portrait Is My Proof 
of what my beauty methods have accomplished for myself 
and thousands of women now admired and beautiful. 
have thousands of letters from women in every walk of 
life, actresses, society women, women of middle age, in 
country, town and city—happy, grateful letters. One lady 
writes: “I have banished every Wrinkle on my face. 
There is not a trace Jeft. I think it is wonderful. My 
Complexion is as smooth and clear as when a girl and I 
owe it all to you.” 

My Methods for Coarse Pores, Wrinkles, Superfluous 
Hair, Hollow Cheeks, and Serawny Figure have accom- 
plished wonders for thousands as well as for me. I, myself, 
was the victim of these disfigurements. But today they 
are gone—my skin is smooth, my complexion and 
figure lovely, my hair Leautiful. My Beauty Methods 
brought this result to meas I am sure they will to you 
swiftly, pleasantly —simple home treatments in the 
privacy of your own room. 

This is my Free Offer to send you at once the story of 
my Beauty Methods and HOW TO USE THEM, also my 
own book “Stepping Stones to Beauty" FREE—without 
cost to you Lucille Young, 

NOTE: All our readers are entitled to share in the above 

Free Offer of Lucille Young, who, on receipt of your letter 

will send you Free complete information and all you wish 

to know on the following Beauty \Methods— 

To Refine Coarse Pores, 

To Remove Wrinkles, 

To Banish Blackheads, Pimples, Tan, Freckles 
and Oily Skin, 

For Beautiful Hair 

To Beautify the Figure, Hands and Arms, 

To Remove Superfiuous Hair, 

To Grow Beautiful Eyebrows and Eyelashes, 

To Clear the Skin of Acne. 


wos YOUNG 
Room 1012, Lucille Young Blidg., Chicago. 


Please send complete 
Stones to Beauty, tE 


information also “Stepping 


Vame 


Address 
souascssessscccessscsss 
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§-Year Guarantee 
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AY ALLISON, the beautiful blonde 

sta! who recently referred to herself as 
the “girl without a romance,” handed 
Hollywood an awful jolt the other day when 

|she reveale(l] two secret marriages in two 
| years and p! »duced a handsome young hus- 
band with wom she is now happily honey- 
mooning in Deverly Hills. 

The bare ar)nouncement is something like 
| this: Mary Allison and Robert du Reel Ellis, 
| well known dirtctor and leading man, were 

married sometl!'ng over a year ago, on 
Thanksgiving Ly, 1920, at Greenwich 
Connecticut, wilh Robert Vignola and 
Ethel Clayton acting as best man and 
bridesmaid 

But the whole stVry is too delightful to 
keep—especially since Miss Allison has 
| never been in the lim¢light before and the 
plot is one that will make any writer of 
| romantic novels tear his hair out in handfuls. 

Two weeks ago a check forger and nar- 
cotic user named Lhyne was arrested at the 
Santa Ana jail. In his cel!, he proudly de- 
clared that he was May Alison's husband 
The reporters laughed and he said, ‘‘ Well, if 
you don’t believe me, look 2! the records.” 

It was pure bluff but— 

They looked. And they feund that in 
November, 1919, a license wis issued to 
mong Allison and Colonel William Stephen- 
son, U.S. A. That further, the ceremony 
was a formed by a local minister in the 
presence of Mrs. Maude Lathan, who 
Miss Allison's sister and secretary. 

When this condition of affairs Was pre- 
sented to Miss Allison, she adm'!ted her 
marriage at that time to Colonel Stephen- 
son—who by the way is one of the richest 
and most eligible men in the army —but 
further stated that the marriage had been 
annulled in San Francisco a few months 

| later. 

| The truth of the matter was that the 

| Colonel, who met Miss Allison at a dinner 
| party given by Admiral Hugh Rodm.'n, fell 
madly in love with her and began a wh irl- 

| wind wooing. 

At that time, Miss Allison had just quar- 
'reled with and broken her engagement to 
Bob Ellis. So finally the Colonel persuaded 
her with the assistance of her family, who 
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have never wholly enjoyed Miss Allison’s 
picture career, to marry him, on the 
promise that it need not be announced or 
culminated until she was ready to give up 
her work and settle down as a rich society 
leader. 

They parted at the altar, and immediately 
Miss Allison felt that she had made a mis- 
take. She begged Colonel Stephenson, 
whom she describes as a fine gentleman and 
a splendid man, to give her her freedom and 
the annulment was obtained in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Having cleared up this point, Miss Allison 
and her sister and a friend journeyed to the 
Santa Ana county jail where the screen star 
confronted the claimant to her hand. When 
he failed to recognize her, she felt that 
ended that angle of the matter. 

But matters having gone this far, with 
one husband disposed of and one false 
claimant squelched, Miss Allison decided to 
reveal the true state of her matrimonial 
affairs. 

It was then she announced that after her 
annulment from Colonel Stephenson, she 
and Bob Ellis ‘‘made up”’ and were mar- 
ried—the marriage was persistently rumored 
some time ago—and that her husband was 
on his way to join her here. Only her 
family and a few intimate friends knew that 
she was actually Mrs. Ellis. 

“We kept the marriage secret for two rea- 
sons,”’ said the latest star-bride, ‘‘I had to 
return west to finish my contract with 
Metro. Mr. Ellis had to stay in New York 
to complete his with Selznick. My mother, 
who is very delicate, did not wish me to 
marry at that time, especially since profes- 
sional reasons made it impossible for us to 
live together. She is very old-fashioned 
and believes in husbands and wives living 
together. Sodol. If this hadn’t come out, 
Bob and I would have been re-married in 
Los Angeles and announced it in that way.” 

So now Mr. and Mrs. Ellis are enjoying a 
blissful honeymoon and receiving the con- 
gratulation and gifts of their many friends, 
for May Allison is one of the most loved 
girls in motion pictures—and having been 
rather a spoiled pet, every one is amazed at 
this romantic revelation. 
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MANE MONEY AT HUME 


OU can earn from $1 to $2 an our 

in your spare time writing show c'rds. 
Quickly and easily learned by our new siinple 
method. No canvassing or soliciting, we teach 
you how, sell your work and pay you cash 
each week. Full particulars and booklet free. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
210 Ryrie Building Toronto, Canada 
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other person, association, or corporation has any 
securities than as so stated by him. 5, That the 
distributed, through the otherwise, 


mails or 
above (This informa- 


M. 


of his 


N. 


Ill.; 
llenberger, 
ees, and 
other 
the names of 


holder 
person or 


any 


date shown 


COLVIN, 
President, 
‘tober, 121. 
KATHRYN 
es October 18, 


DOUGHERTY. 


(My commission expir 1924.) 


anteed. 
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New Faces for Old 


(Concluded from page 47) 
implies something else than mere prettiness 
or perfection of features—and who comes 
within her sight will have a chance to be- 
come one of the New Faces of the Screen. 

When I was recently in California, 1 did 
nothing for a month but interview be 
bilities. I did this with Rupert Hughes, for 
whose screen judgment I have the highest 

regard. We interviewed over a thousand 
men and women and out of the lot found 
three who were what we wanted—who had 
personalities which stood camera-hostility 
and who will prove, | believe (and they 
have little or no experience), a real talent ian 
new expressions in the films. But three out 
of a thousand—the percentage is not high! 
In the very nature of things, it could not be; 
but with enough persistence, enough will be 
achieved. 

The motion picture today is young; but 
to a generation which has grown up with its 
minor heroes and heroines, it has a false 
appearance of staleness. It will soon change 
this; its need is New Faces, and it will get 
this fuel, use it up and then? New fuel will 
be neede d, and found; the problem will be 
different, but it will be met. 
will take care of itself so long as we 
care of the spiritual needs of the day. And 
the spirit of life is—healthily enough— 
Change. The old faces may stay on but the 
New Faces must come. 


take 





The Story of Strongheart 
(Continued from page 48) 
obedience, because if you don’t obey, we 
will all get hurt. I know this business and 
you don’t. You are going to make a motion 
picture for Mrs. Murfin and me, and you 
must understand that I always know exactly 
what I am doing, and you must do what | 
tell you. It will be all right. Do you under- 

stand me, Etzel?” 

The dog, who had been paying close atten- 
tion, barked, wagged his tail and jumped 
about to show that he understood. And in 
the days that followed the dog had to use 
his head more than ever he had at the front. 

Part of the picture was taken up in the 
mountains. The story, you may remember 
reading it in the Saturday Evening Post, 
was that of a dog that was half wolf, a quar- 
ter dog, and a quarter coyote. ‘“‘The Cross 
Pull,’’ as it was called then, it has since been 
renamed ‘‘ The Silent Call’’—was the strug- 
ele between his wild and his tame instincts. 
He saved a girl, killed the man who attacked 
her, and brought her and her lover together. 

And in taking the picture, Mr. Trimble, 
who was directing, had to rehearse the man 
and the woman more than he did the dog. 
For Etzel had by this time learned the habit 
of strict obedience. 

Up in the mountains the dog was sup- 
posed to have mated with the wolf. They 
brought the wolf down, a real wild she-wolf, 
with ropes on her hind legs. She was 
ferocious and mean, but Larry Trimble 
made her owner set her free. He said, 
‘The dog will take care of her.’”” And he 
did. The wolf, strangely enough, formed an 
attachment for Etzel. She would follow 
him around devotedly, but except in a pic- 
ture as he was directed he had no use for 
her. 

It seems as though Etzel was a born actor, 
for, when, in the picture, they blew up a 
cave in which puppies—the make-believe 
puppies of the dog and the wolf—were sup- 
posed to be concealed, things happened. 

Etzel, the supposed ‘father of the puppies, 
returned with a duck in his mouth to feed 
the little ones. When he saw the depth of 
debris which cut off the cave’s only entrance, 
he dropped the duck; he sat down and 
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Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole 
before pneumonia starts. 


Musterole isa clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard, 
It has all the healing properties of 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster 
butnoneof the unpleasant features. 


Musterole is not messy to apply 
and without the blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle 
take down the little white jar of 
Musterole from the bathroom 
shelf and rub the ointment gently 
over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it pene- 
trates the skin and goes right 
down to the seat of trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, tum- 
bago, coughs and colds are all 
symptoms that call for Musterole. 

Coter Musterole today _from 

your druggist. 35¢ and 65c in 

Jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





Feet that are tired 
and sore from long hours 
of standing soon become 
rested and refreshed by 
gently rubbing them 
with Absorbine, Jr. 


A hot foot-bath contain- 
ing a few drops of Absorbine, 
Jr., will have a delightfully 
soothing effect on weary 
feet at the close of a strenu- 

ous day. 

$1.25 a bottle at your drug- 


gist’s or postpaid. A liberal 
trial bottle sent for 10c, 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
18 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 





MUSIC 
Catalog 


FREE 


SAXOPHONE 


Just out—complete catalog 
of latest jazz hits, also stan- ; 
dard saxophone solos, duets, trios, 


quartettes—2000 selections. Largest 
ase Cantese of canoghone music 
Y supplies inthe world. Expert re- 
pairing. Send for free catalog today. 


SAXOPHONE SHOP, 425-P S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





. You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for te -pase book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “its Cause and yy s —_ p nd I 
eured myself - stammering Bogue 
sss Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. iil. 30. indianapolle. 


cried with an apparent depth of suffering 
that only a human is supposed to be capa- 
ble of. 

Once, later, Larry Trimble told Ince that 
| he could tell the dog to go and then tell 
| him to stop, and he would stop within an 
| inch of the man’s throat. Ince doubted the 
|statement. Larry Trimble | bg until 
Ince turned a little away. Go,” he said. 
The dog fairly few at the man. Ince turned 
white. ‘‘Down,”’ ordered Trimble, and the 
dog dropped to the floor. 

If Larry Trimble speaks in a whisper—he 
never speaks loudly to the dog—Etzel, 
though he'may be in the next room, will make 
every effort to come to him. If the door is 
closed he will create a disturbance that will 
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The Story of Strongheart 


(Concluded) 


assure his reaching his beloved master. 

But to finish the picture. Dyer—the man 
whom the dog is supposed toattack and kill— 
was nervous at first because of the ferocious 
appearance of the dog. He was soon re- 
assured, however. Etzel would seize a 
mouthful of clothes and flesh in his strong 
teeth and never once tore until his teeth had 
slipped back so that they gripped only 
clothes. 

At the end of the scene Etzel jumped from 
a high cliff and finished the supposed killing 
in the water. 

“The Silent Call” may be a great picture, 
but no matter how great it is, it cannot be 
so great as the silent pull that exists between 
the man and Etzel. 
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" Y DEAR, I just visited a fortune teller and 
she told me where to find my future hus- 
M band.’ 
“Give me her address. Maybe I'll be 
able to find my present one 
—Hojas Selectas (Barcelona). 
OU say that pretty stenographer of yours is 
bright?" aske d the man of the lawyer. 
K. ery bright.”’ replied the legal light. 
‘Been with you five years, you say? r 
“Just five years; yes.” 
Has she learned any law in that time?” 
“Oh, I don't know astothat. She hasn't begun to 
sue me yet!"’—Fonkers Statesman. 





TY O powerful colored stevedores, who had had 
some sort of falling out, were engaged in unloading 
a vessel at a St. Louis dock. Uncomplimentary re- 
marks and warnings of intended violence were ex- 
changed whenever the two passed each other with 
thei ir trucks. 

‘You just keep on pe stice atin’ around wid me,” de- 
clared one of the men, “an’ you is gwine be able to 
settle a mighty big que stion for de sciumtific folks!" 

‘What question dat?” asked the other. 

**Kin de dead speak! '’—Har per's. 


GENTRY —Who goes there? 
Lieutenant—I have answered * 

Don't you know the rules? 

Sentry —Yes. have to c all “Who goes there” 
three times and then shooi!—Klods Hans (Copen- 
hagen). 


‘Friend”’ once. 


HE futility of riches is taught in the Scriptures and 
the income tax blank.—Muskogee Chronicle. 


OU don't deny 
speed limit?” 
**No, your honor.” 
**Have you a valid excuse to offer?” 
‘**Not a valid one, I'm afraid,” replied the motorist, 
dreamily, “but you ought to see the girl who asked 
me to ‘step on the gas. "—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


that you were exceeding the 


HEN Prof. Walter Raleigh was asked to lecture 

at Princeton College, Professor Root went down 
to the station to meet the distinguished visitor. Pro- 
fessor Root did not know Professor Raleigh, but 
walking up toa man who he thought looked like him, 
he said: “I beg your pardon, but am I addressing 
Walter Raleigh?" The man looked at him a moment 
and, thinking he must be mad, replied: “No, I am 
Christopher Columbus. Walter Raleigh is in the 
smoking-room with Queen Elizabeth." 





"Hoes had a funny experience the other day.’ 
How come?” 
“He was in a place having a drink and when he 
turned around the bartender was wearing a blue 
coat with brass buttons.""—New York Sun. 


‘VE lost my wife,”’ exclaimed an excited male 

shopper in a department store. ‘‘She was right 
he re beside me a moment ago, and now I can't find 
he oT. 

‘Bargains in skirts two aisles to your lef:,”’ said 
| the floorwalker tersely. 


HE real objection to a butter-knife is that it isn’t 
sharp enough in winter and isn't enough like a 
spoon in summer.—Utica Morning Telegram. 


S this a fast train?”’ the 
conductor. 
“Of course it is,"” was the reply. 
“IT thought it was. Would you mind my getting 
out to see what it is fast to?'’—Sonora Bell. 


salesman asked the 


EFORE steel pens were invented the pinions o! 
“ one goose were often used to soread the opinions 
of another.—Detroit News. 


UDGE: You have been found guilty of petty lar- 

ceny. What do you want, ten days or ten dollars? 

Guilty Party: I'll take the money.—Denison 
Flamingo. 


AN would you love me as much if father lost all 
his money? 2° 
“Has he?’ 
“Why, no.” 
“Of course I 
(Sydney). 


EDENT. ARY work,” said the college lecturer, 
‘tends to lessen the endurance.’ 
“In other words,”’ butted in the smart student, 
“the more one sits, the less one can stand.’ 
‘Exactly,’ ’ retorted the lecturer, ‘‘and if one lies a 
great deal,one’sstanding is lost completely." —Journa/ 
of the American Medical Association. 


ISS TIDDLES, will you marry me? 
gladly die for you,” 
aged suitor. 
**How soon?” queried that practical twentieth- 
century maid.—Berkeley Gazette. 


would, darling.’—The Bulletin 


I would 
offered the wealthy but 


If you want to get rich from writing, write the sort 
of thing that is read by persons who move their 
lips when they are reading to themselves. 

—Don Marquis, in New York Sun. 


T was visiting-day at the jail and the uplifters were 
on deck. 

‘““My good man,” said one kindly lady, “I hope 
that since you have come here you have had time for 
me ditation and have decided to correct your faults.” 

“T have that, mum,” replied the prisoner in heart- 
felt tones. “Believe me, the next job I pull, this 
baby wears gloves.""—The American Legion Weekly. 


RIEND: “That movie actor is very 

He boasts that he has arrived.’ see 

Director: ‘He has. This is where he gets off. 
Boston Transcript. 


ONT RIB: “You sit down on every joke I write. 
Ed: ‘Well, I wouldn't if there was any point 
to them.” —The Christian Advocate (New York). 


LITTLE Eleanor gazed long and thoughtfully at 
the young man w ho was calling on her grown-up 
‘May I climb up on your knee, Mr. 


pompous 


sister, Kate. 
Browne? - 

“Yes, of course, dear,’ 
wanted to make a hit with the family. 
my —— 

No; I want to see if I can find that word." 
“Word? What word?” asked the puzzled visitor. 
“TI heard our Kate say this morning that if ever a 

man had the word ‘idiot’ written all over his face it 
was you."’"—Toronto Telegram. 


* smiled the young man who 
“Want to pull 


OME astronomical fakir is out with a dastardly 

attempt to show that the center of the universe is 

about +4,000,000,000 miles from the Boston State- 
House.—Boston Transcript. 


“very advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Studio Directory ace ee ss as: VE 
: (j2 
: GENUINE iF 
For the convenience of our readers N E } 
who may desire the addresses of film A AN: ] Tr S Ss oh 
companies we give the principal active = J Te 
ones below. The first is the business f I d Rays 
office; (s) indicates a studio; in some or iImporte Perfumes pay 
cases both are at one address. C.;' 
Seneteseeces (i 
; Bn: 
* “; 
ASSOCIATED PRODUCERS, INC., Q a3 
729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. ve 9 ’ 
(s) Maurice Tourneur, Culver City, Cal. ~ aE 
(s) Thos. H. Ince, Culver City, Cal. ° \s 
J. Parker Read, Jr., Ince Studios, Culver : = 
City, Cal. ° Ss 
(s) Mack Sennett, Edenda!le, Cal. : 3 
(s) Marshall Neilan, Goldwyn Studios, Culver Py = 
City, Cal. : : 
(s) Allan Dwan, Hollywood Studios, 6642 ry «A 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. ° mS 
(s) King Vidor Productions, 7200 Santa M4 39 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. e > 
(s) J. L. Frothingham, Prod., Brunton Studios, Ly r eS uy 
5300 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal. ey te 
BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., Bush House, ie - iv: 
Aldwych, Strand, London, England. my Hi eeu of ae, fo Oe ae 4 Ae! 
ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5341 Melrose a: 4H aM 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. es ae m4 las 
CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Bivd., } ip @ qe s | 
Hollywood, Cal. f ‘aS $) 1, 1 I vit! id Ze se 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS Corr. of America. 7 ——S 7 ss Be Wea y \ 


370 Seventh Ave., ? 
FAMOUS-PLAYERS-LASKY CORP, Paramount, 

485 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

(s) Pierce Ave. and Sixth St., Long Island City, 
New York. 

s) Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. 
British Paramount (s) Poole St., Islington, 
N. London, England. 


Guest: What perfume are you using ? 


Hostess: Coty’s L’Origan. I buy it in Fla- 
conettes—only $1 each. 


Guest: Oh yes, I buy MY favorite perfume 





£74 


Hohner: 










































als > Ay Sew Y ‘ity  o ° « 
Daman, 469 Fifth Ave., New York City. c: : 4 in Flaconettes, too— and always Ln 
(s) 211 N. Occidental Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. a vie carry one in my ba S 
FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT, a) : ae 7 on y Oag. a 
INC., 6 West 48th St., New York. Hak « 7 
R.A. Walsh Prod., 5341 Melrose Ave. ee & $ 00 S wi 
7 . ¥ F ° . oy 
Hollywood, Cal. i%} 2, ow ociety now applies perfumes bie: 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter De Haven, Prod., Louis Lg EACH AS» 
B. Mayer Studios, Los Angeles. ie from Flaconettes. No other way r\3 
s) Buster Keaton Comedies, 1025 Lillian Way, x COTY . 7 y.: 
Hollywood, Cal. a L’Oviean : Styx 1 Chaba will do—for has not Paris de- ce 
Anita Stewart Co., 3800 Mission Road, Lo: : i: 
ite Sooware, m Ro 8 : st hay a clared Flaconettes the smartest ; 
Louis B. Mayer Productions, 3800 Missi : ee er : : 
ie D- Mager Soatpetien ssion : Parfum Ideal way to use precious extracts? : 
(s) Allen Holubar, 1510 Laurel Ave., Hollywood, : GUERLAIN thi 1 be a6 : 
Cal. : Bly : Agvs Onde Nothing could SO exquisite H 
Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, it : : a 
318 East 48th St., New York. Ne a as the Flaconette vial nestling in HAS 
Katherine MacDonald Productions, Georgia : : ° he 
and Girard Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. ( ry ROGER & GALLET its satinum Case. Nothing so ay 
David MM. Martie, Prod., 3274 West 6th St., ‘e Fleurs d’ Amour simple and economical to apply— co 
os Angeles, Cal. WY ROCCA oh thi ial li 7) 
Hope ae Prod., Peerless Studios, “e" Brise d’Or with the Special app: icator. Pid 
s) Chas. Ray, 1428 Fleming St., Los Angeles. lite D’ORSAY T [ oH 
Richard Barthelmess Inspiration Corp., 565 iY Le Chevalier FLACONE ES form the ¢* 
‘ifth Ave., N. Y. C. ay Jasmin d’Orsay i ; 
FOX FILM CORP. () 10th Ave. and 55th st. 3 final touch to a perfect toilette. i 
New York; (s) restern Ave., Hollywood, " nn = 
acy oly wou : : a | 50 phenyl TES coeens poet : 
GARSON STUDIOS, INC., (s) 1845 Alessandro St., : 100 a ications, on sale at ru : 
Edendale, Cal. i H EACH Dene = Speci ie S B £> : 
GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Ave., New H P ae ye pe 5 
York; (8) Culv r City, Cal. 7 AR Super-Perfumes introduee FLACONETTES to : 
HAMPTON, JESSE, B., STUDIOS, 1425 Fleming iB Pa" COTY VER you, we will forward any perfume : 
St., Hollywood, Cal. Hts mbre Antique : L’ eurt : z4 
HART, WM. S. PRODUCTIONS, (s) 1215 Bates "3 Jasmin de Corse you desire. Pcs poner a A, 
St., be gy a aie Fz bs HOUBIGANT rae. or cas hin nag hte on eac o7, 
LOIS "EBF STU S, 63 Santa Monica — > >: : or war tax acking an ostage. 0, 
Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. — r La Rose France : Mon Boudoir »P gz P 4 os 
HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS, 6642 Santa Monica “A GUERLAEN IMPORTERS EXCHANGE, Inc. cops 
Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. LD Rue de la Paix : L’Heure Bleu : 4 fe P 
INTERNATIONAL FILMS, INC., 729 Seventh ROSINE 220 Fifth Ave. (Dept. P12 ) New York ris 
Ave., N. Y. C. (8) Segond Ave. and 127th St., N >Ch : >I Fat 
N.Y. Nuit de Chine: Toute la Foret DEALERS ya 
METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New D’ORSAY : . . “we , 
York: (s)3 West 61st St.. New York, and Le Charme : Toujours Fidele (Write for attractive proposition ) 3 
Romaine and Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. e H 
PATHE eg ~. Bidg., 35 W. 45th St., 4 
New York. (s) Geo. B. Seitz, 134th St. and e D QQ? te = 3 
Park Ave., New York City. ' NG i isssusncstscccevanssst aa | oa a ae Saearg TS GN Te tama 
R-C PICTURES PRODUCTIONS, 723 Seventh hd Spey $d re Fr 
Ave., New York; Currier Bidg., Los Angeles; 


(s) eorner Gower and Melrose Sts., Hollywood, 
Cal. 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York; (s) 807 East 175th St., New York, and 
West Fort Lee, N. J. 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York. 

Mary Pickford Co., Brunton Studios, Holly- 

wood, Cal.; Douglas Fairbanks Studios, 

Hollywood, Cal.; Charles Chaplin Studios, 

1416 LaBrea Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

D. W. Griffith Studios, Orienta Point, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. 


Rex Beach, Whitman Bennett Studio, 537 
Riverdale Ave.. Yonkers, New York; Geo. 
Arliss, Prod., Distinctive Prod., Inc., 366 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 
UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO... 1600 Broadway, 
New York; (s) Universal City, Cal. 
VITAGR PH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 469 
Fifth ve., New York; (s) Fast 15th St. and 
Locus Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 1708 Tal- 
madge St., Hollywood, Cal. 








YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE! 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 


N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an absolute 
[ necessit > if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should 

you wish to appear as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfac- 
tion, which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world 
in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks;” therefore 
it pays to “look your best” at all times. Permit no one to see you looking 
otherwise; it will injure your welfare! Upon the impression you con- 
stantly make rests the failure or success of your life. Which is to be 
your ultimate destiny? 
My latest Nose-Shaper, “*TRADOS Model 25,” U.S. Patent, with six adjustable 
pressure regulators and made of light polished metal, corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation, quickly, safely and permanently. Diseased cases excepted. Is 
pleasant and does notinterfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 

Write today for free booklet, which tells how to correct ill-shaped Noses 
without cost if not satisfactory 


M. Trilety, Face Specialist, 1577 Ackerman Building, Binghamton, N. es 


Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores 
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Write now 
1922 Basch 


or 
mond Book 


Diamonds at 
Pre-War Prices :="": 


day for 
. the new 
1922 Basch De Luxe Diamond Book. Diamonds back to 
Pre-War Prices. Note these reductions : 
1-4 kt. now $36. 50, was $45.00 3-4 kt. $110.00, was $147.00 
1-2 «t. now $7 2.50, was $98.75 1 kt. $147.50, was $197.50 
Weare odiamena importers. We sell direct to you by mail 
at importers’ prices eliminating middlemen’s profits— 
35% to 50% saved on local store prices. And now with 
prices slashed to pre-war levels (while retailers are still 
clinging to big profit prices) you can make additional 
big savings. 


Free Examination— Money Back Guarantee 


Every diamond sent on free examination. We take the 
risk and pay all charges. We also guarantee to refand 
in cash re less 10%, if you wish to return your 

diamond. allow full price in exchange for another 
diamond at any time. Every diamond fully guaranteed. 


FREE 1922 Basch De Luxe 


sumone Book~—Write 

sweep in this new Basch Book. Rare 
Ge Ge ame Ineretches, vere semeiry silverware, etc. Tells how to 
judge a diamond. ardor etter brings It free— pyrite now. 


L. Basch { & Co., Dept. H3521 
State and Quincy Streets Chicago, Illinois 














Photoplay’s Gold Medal 
of Honor 


Has been awarded to the producer 
of the best motion picture of 1920. 


Turn to page 56 and read about it. 








WHY 


pen WALLFLOWER? 


YOU Can Now Learn to Dance 
at home, quickly, through Arthur Murray’s 
remarkab invention; fascinating new 
method; feet fry ~ | easy! No music or 

ner " needed.” 0,000 have learned Conang 


Proof 2 





One lesson absolutely free to Fr aaoke vow 
earn by our erry ingly 
ete., send 1 





a. learn to teach. Writefoe detette. 
ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 42, 290 B’way,N.Y. 








Restore 
Those 
Silver 
Threads 


These disfiguring gray streaks which 
make you look a hundred years old — 
comb them away with Mary T. Goldman's 
Hair Color Restorer. Mail coupon for free 
trial bottle and test on single lock. This 
proves it. 


No danger of streaking or discolora- 
tion—nothing to wash or rub off. Leaves 
your hair soft, fluffy. lovely to curl and 
dress. Restoration complete in 4 to 8 
days, whether your gray hairs are many 
or few. 


Fill out coupon carefully—enclose lock 
if possible. Trial bottle and application 
comb come by return mail, Full sized 
bottle at your druggist or direct from us, 
Don't risk ruining your hair with cheap 
substitutes. 


MaryT.Goldman, 86! GoldmanBldg., St,Paul, Mian. 





Mary T. Goldman, 861 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Mina. 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mar s. 
Gol *s Hair Color Restorer with special comb. 
not obligated in any way by noceptio this free offer. 
e natural color of my hair is ....jet black... 
dark wn....medium brown....light brown... 
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A hundred dollars went into the house- 
keeping fund for the family. With the rest, 
Helen bought a ticket and started for New 
| York. Now she didn’t know one soul in 
| New York, didn’t know the location of a 
street nor a studio, she didn’t have a job or 
an idea where to get one. 

Because it was cheap, she took a room in 
Brooklyn and began her weary search for 
work. She didn't land. Nobody knew her. 
| The studios were overcrowded. Her fifty 
dollars dwindled, disappeared. Her room 

|rent was overdue. Her stomach was empty. 

Then she had an inspiration. She had 
aan something of house work at home. 
| The landlady, who was beginning to regard 
her with an unfriendly eye, was without her 
usual kitchen mechanic. Helen Ferguson 
cast herself for the role. 

It wasn’t easy. She hated it with a pas- 
sion she declares she has never given any- 
thing else in the world. The first few days 
were acute torture to her hands—and pride. 

But her intelligence, and something 
deeper, told her that it was only an obstacle, 
la trial of strength. She went to work to 
| conquer it. 
| “Three days after I'd really systematized 
‘it so I could manage, I found a place copy- 
ing in an insurance office,” she said, smiling. 

For several months she kept at this, still 








From Dishes to Drama! 


(Concluded from page 37 


besieging the studios. 

At last she got an offer to play in a health 
film for the government. She worked days 
at the studio, and returned to the dark office 
building at night to labor for six hours more 
on her office work. 

But the break had come for her—as it 
usually does if a girl can stick it out. 
Blackton engaged her for a lead with 
Mitchell Lewis—and she stayed with the 
concern for several more pictures, before she 
saved enough to try Hollywood. 

Over three years ago she came here, and 
she has not been idle a day since. She has 
worked at almost every studio, never under 
contract but seeking the best part in the best 
picture she could get. Her biggest hits were 
made in the Jack London specials made by 
Metro, in which she was featured. 

Now she and her mother and sister live in 
a charming red brick-white plaster court, 
and drive a beautiful little sedan, and Helen 
wears a diamond bar pin. 

“Everything mine—my own—I earned 
them,”’ she said, laughing, but her eyes 
blazed rather finely, “‘I glory in it.” 

Her present engagement with Paramount 
to appear in William de Mille’s “ Miss Lulu 
Bett” and later to play the lead in “ Diplo- 
macy” for him places her in the front ranks 
of worth-while screen actresses. 





When Venus Ordered Hash 


(Concluded from page 30) 


lessen my appetite. I was so hungry 
that I was ashamed to eat half of what I 
wanted. I didn’t dare ask for a second 
helping, though I wanted a third. 

“On some of those lunchless days I was 
frantic for food. I used to stand in front 
of cheap confectioneries and shamelessly 
flatten my nose against the show windows 
staring at the pieces of chocolate. I 
remember calculating that while there was 
nourishment in a ten-cent bar of chocolate— 
and how I did and do like chocolates!— 
there would be more in a ten-cent plate 
of hash. I went into a Childs restaurant 
and ordered the hash. But there came the 
time when I never dared spend a dime no 
matter how my stomach clamored from 
eight o'clock to six. My tiny fund was 
growing smaller and smaller. I never 
walked less than eight or ten miles a day, 
to and from the club, and looking for work. 
My shoes, fast growing shabby, were a 
nightmare to me, for one day someone would 
notice they were shabby, and what chance 
has a girl who can no longer make a good 
appearance! 

**At this time came what 
Great Chance. A male star who was 
arranging for a series of Shakespearean 
performances would engage me for Ophelia 
—if I would be his ‘lady friend.’ It was 
then I learned that there were such barters 
of flesh for a chance. 

“Outwardly I was silent on these day 
after day calls at the agencies and the 
managers’ offices, or as I sat in the forlorn 
Waiting row, on the bench of Hope of 
Advancement. Inwardly I was crying 
‘I have something within, to sell. I can 
do something if you will only give me the 
chance. Give mea chance before I starve!’ 

“IT thought of suicide. I used to walk 
along Riverside Drive wondering which 
was the best place to jump in. I began 
to plan. I made up my mind it should 
be a neat case of self murder. There 
should be no slipping into shallow water 
where a policeman could wade in and save 
|me. I must jump from a high bank where 
‘the water was deep. I was so obsessed 
| by these thoughts and plans that I dreamed 


seemed The 





of buying a small waterproof case to hold 
my card and prevent it being water soaked. 
I wanted my name to be legible. I had 
no taste for being an unrecognized suicide. 
If my card could be found my body would 
at least escape Potter’s Fiel 

“One day someone suggested that ! go 
to the Vitagraph Studio. I inquired about 
the fare. I was disappointed when I 
learned that I would have to pay two fares 
to go to the studio in Brooklyn. I had 
only seventeen cents. If they would 
not take me I wondered how I should get 
back to the club. 

“T arrived and was shown into the 
square where horses and wagons and per- 
sons in odd costumes indiscriminately 
mingled. A director was pointed out to 
me and I made my way to him and told 
him [ had come for work. He said, ‘Have 
you had any experience?’ I lied to live. 
I answered, ‘Yes.’ He asked, ‘How much?’ 
I answered, ‘Four months.’ He said, 
‘What can you do?’ I replied, lifting my 
head with the absolute confidence I felt, 
‘I can do what anybody else can do.’ 
Other directors gathered about us. They 
looked curiously at each other while [| 
made the strange reply. One of them 
sent me to the office. There someone 
talked to me about terms. He said: 
‘There isn’t much to do just now. We 
are not making many pictures at present, 
sO are not paying as large salaries as while 
we are busy. What do you say to sixty 
dollars a week?’ I didn’t say anything. 
Icouldn’t. I nodded. 

“Sixty dollars a week seemed to me all 
the wealth in the world. 

“What do you think I did with my first 
week’s salary? Paid a twenty-five dollar 
installment on a new piano. That was not 
a luxury. I deemed it a necessity. For 
while doing pictures I could keep up my 
music.’’ Since that engagement at the Vita- 
graph Miss Blythe has had no idle moments. 
The years that followed have been crammed 
with effort and achievement. The lesson 
she deduces from her hard beginning is: 

‘Believe in yourself and don’t be afraid 
to say so!” 
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The Unhappy Ending 


(Concluded from page 26) 
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latter gentlemen choose the treacle? They 
did not. 
the version with the unhappy ending! 
Superficially the fact that so many im- 
portant films have ended tragically may not 
appear 
truth is that no other cinematographic in- 
novation has meant quite so much as this | 
Indeed, the advent of the unhappy | 


one. 


ending | 
step yet taken by the silent drama. It at| 
once lifts motion pictures out of the category | 
of* mere tawdry, time -annihilating enter- 
tainment, and places them in the ciass of | 
enduring artistry. 


And 
The 


sons derive from a story or a picture lies in 
its document or subject-matter. Conse- 
quently, virtue and nobility must triumph; 
all seducers, marplots and ganufs must be | 
foiled; and the heroine must land the gentle- 
man of her choice. In short, everythirg 
must turn out happily, whether it is logicai 
or not. 


But 


beautifully and intelligent'y done, which 
portray real flesh-and-blcod characters and | 
not mere sawdust dummies, the happy end- 
ing is of secondary consideration, because 
the spectator or reader gets his chief pleas- | 
ure from the technique and artistry of the 


work. 


are tragedies—*‘ Macbeth,”’ ‘‘ Hamlet,” the 
early Greek dramas, and numerous works of 
Balzac, 


sant, I 
Life 


cosmic 
We do not always get the right girl. Now 
and then a wily crook succeeds in baffling 
the ge 


honest 


In brief, things do not always turn out just 


right. 


Therefore, if our motion pictures are true 
to life, 


either. 


and appreciation we can enjoy them because 
of their truth and reality—because they re- 
Hect life as it is, and teach a higher lesson 
than mere gladness.’ 45 That is why we 
‘Hamlet ” and Dickens's “ Christmas 
Carol” 

When all our photoplays were consist- 
ently given a rubber-stamp happy ending, 
whether t was logical or not, it meant that 
motion picture audiences were mentally in- 
capable of appreciating the better-class pic- 


enjoy 


tures, 


reached a point where it could hold and in- 
terest a person by its technique—its pic- 
beauty, its structure, its form, its 
artistry—aside from the mere plot. 
Consequently, when the unhappy ending! money 
made its appearance on the screen, motion ! 
pictures took their place with the older 
recognized arts. It proved that not only | 
had the technique of the cinema become | $100,000 
artistic and worth-while, but that the men- 
tal standard of motion picture patrons had 


torial 


risen from the merely juvenile type of mind | ° Write faa a 

¥ 3 . } te today for a free 
demanding only documentary amusement, Get This FREE BOOK of the book, “ 
to a mature and intelligent type of mind | Road To Bigger Things.” Send 6c in stamps to cover postage. 


of opportunities in the art world and explains the Federal Course 


which could grasp and enjoy both truth and struction under 60 of America’s leading illustrators and cartoonists. 


art. 


oe, Flaubert and Turgenev. 


az 





The great majority of them bought | 


particularly significant. But the 


marks the most vital and important | 


here is the explanation: 
only pleasure that uneducated per- | 


in stories and pictures which are 










Tom Brown and his famous 
Clown Band — the highest 
paid musical act — are 
known to almost everyone. 
TomBrown wroteJan.4,’20: 
‘The fact of your having elimi- 
nated unreliable feature ps that 
existed in other makes in the 
development of your improved 
models of True-Tone Pexegpence 
as prompted me to Adopt Them 
Generally for my several different 
musical organizations, nearly 
every member of which are using 
them and to their entire satis- 
faction.*’ 












This is why so many great classics 


musie in a few weeks: 






Thackeray, Dickens, De Maupas- | 





> . oe church, lodge or school. 
is not all beer and skittles. The 


crocheter drops a stitch occasionally. | 








ndarmerie. Here and there is an 
man who has not stumbled on riches. 


they will not always end happily 
But if we have sufficient intelligence 


heir tonal perfection, 


“The Origin of the Saxophone.’ 
Tells What each Saxophone is 
best adapted for; when to use 
singly, in quartettes, sextettes, 
octettes, or in regular band or 
full Saxophone Band, and how 
to- transpose for cello parts in 
orchestra. Ask for your copy. 


and the novels of Conrad. 


Makers of Everything in Band 
and Orchestra Instruments 





Saxophones 


Easiest of all Op instruments to play and 
one of the most beautiful. 
~cale in an hour's practice and play popular 
Practice is a Leagre 
because you learn so quickly. 
vour place in a band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home 
In bie anal for 


You can learn the 


orchestra dance music. 
enable you to take an important part in the 
musical development of your community. 
inereases your popularity 
tunities, as well as your pleasure. 


The Choice of Professionals 

True-Tone Band Instruments are the choice 
of the most successful professional musicians 
of America, such as Six 
Clyde Doerr of the noted 
Orchestra and Columbia 
Donald Clark, Expert Saxophonist with the 
celebrated Paul hiteman’s Orchestra; 
J. Gurewich, Saxophone Soloist with Sousa’s 
cn. and many others. More Buescher Saxophones 
are used than all other makes combined because of 


Brown Brothers; 
Art Hickman’s 


’ Free Trial—Easy Payments 
You may order any Buescher Saxophone, C 
other Band or Orchestral Instrument without paying in advance, and try it 
six days in your own home, 
for it on easy payments to : 
interested in and a complete 


without obligation. 
uit your convenience. 
catalog will be mailed free. 


UESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
2239 Buescher Block, ELKHART, IND. 
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, Trumpet, Trombone or 


If perfectly satisfied, pay 
Mention the instrument 





and that film production had not 


Every time Sid Smith makes a stroke of his pen, 
millions of people Jaugh and every laugh means 
for the man who creates it. Andy and Min 
earn big money for Sid Smith every day. 

Iustrating and cartooning are paying men like 
Briggs, Smith, Goldberg and Fisher trom 10,00 to 
a year. You may have ideas that are 

equally good. ‘Let Federal training develop your talent 
| and give you the skill to put your ideas on paper. 


copy 


CARTOONISTS MAKE BIG MONEY 


[on rant 


PONE 








FEDERAL SCHOOLS, Inc., 1118 Federal Schools Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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toplay of 1920. The people 
have chosen by popular vote, 
and Photoplay’s Gold Medal 
goes to the producer. 








URN to page 58 and learn 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
which was the best pho- 


and lessons sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor 

Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele. Mandolin, Cor- 
net, Banjo Mandolin. Banjo Ukulele. Guitar, Banjo Guitar. 
or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teaching 
note music by mail. Four lessons will teach you several 
pieces. Over 100.000 successful players. Do not miss 
this free trial offer. Write for booklet. No obligations. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 
1815 Orchard Street, Dept. 112 Chicago, tlinois 


GIVEN PROFESSIONAL TONE 
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Norma Talmadge 


who has just completed 
her latest picture 


“The Wonderful Thing” 





gt pptteee has Norma Talmadge been so meting as in this delightful 
, comedy drama, that makes you laugh and at the same time pulls at 
the heart strings. It is a picture that will make you happy; to will 
leave you with that wonderful feeling of all the fine things in life. 


The picture is individual, unusual, but it is typical of the high class 
productions that are made by independent stars and directors, artists who 
work for themselves in their own studios and who are thus able to give 
- full play to their creative powers. 


7 First National believes that the work of fetgeniene artists has more 
: potentialities than that of others in the field. It for this reason that it takes 


|} their productions, accepting such pictures strictly on their merit as the 
f best in entertainment. 

i ‘ Associated First National Pictures, Inc., is a nation wide organization of inde- 
' pendent theatre owners who foster the production of finer photoplays and who are 
(striving for the constant betterment of screen entertainment. Look for its trademark 
‘ * —_ on the screen at your theatre. 
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} Ask Your Theatre Owner If He 
Has a First Natiouil Franchise 
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in Condition 


I Keep 


(Continued from page 31) 


to walk the two miles in the morning and 
4 | home again in the afternoon. And ever 


tj day I went horseback-riding, or swimming 
*g? in salt water. 
4 At the end of the first week I had losr 


aay 


RVWQ 


four pounds. The dietitian expressed 
7 | himself as well pleased and assured me that 
G, | 66 = . 9 
}|“‘the first week is the hardest.” My re- 
‘9 | ward was something to eat! 
a Here is the diet which I followed during 
, | the second week: 

BREAKFAST 
Half a grape fruit, or half a cantaioupe, 
% or a glass of orange juice 
3 One piece of gluten toast 

One glass of water 








5 | LUNCH 
4 Fruit or vegetable salad 

| One glass of iced tea, sweetened with 
: saccharine instead of sugar 

j DINNER 

i Steak, lamb, or white meat of boiled chicken 
i Spinach, beans, carrots, or beets— 

cooked without butter 
i j One piece of gluten toast 
Unsweetened fruit : 
One cup of tea, sweetened with saccharine. 


Only once during the week was I per- 

; mitted a small baked potato, without butter. 
f i At the end of the second week I had won. 
| The eight pounds had been lost somewhere 
(1 in the shuffle. And when Opportunity, 

4’ | true to promise, knocked the second time, 
i I flew to the door. 

“‘The part is yours,’ said Mr. deMille. 
“* And, if you ask me, Lila, I think you look 
j better than you ever have—thinner, 
healthier, and livelier.” 

Thus encouraged, I went right on with 
f} that second-week diet for another three 
j weeks. By that time I had lost fifteen 
i pounds and decided that my weight was 

just where I wanted it—one hundred and 
l three. 

] Thereupon my dietetic guide, philosopher 
: and friend gave me permission to eat what- 
f*;\ever I liked. He suggested, however, 
i! that if I wished to keep my weight the 
same, I should go back to my “eat and grow 
thin’”’ diet one day a week. And by all 
} means keep up my exercises. 

That is the plan I follow now, and it 
works very well. By giving my digeStive 
organs this one day-in-seven of comparative 
rest and by exercising regularly I have 
kept my weight, with very slight variations, 
at one point. And I’m healthier than I 
ever have been in my life. 

When I feel the need of strenuous exer- 
cise, I play tennis. For less strenuous 
exercise, horseback riding is ideal. Gloria 
Swanson, who is an excellent horsewoman, 
and I often go riding together. The first 
time we went, I frightened Gloria almost 
to tears by falling off my horse, and she 
deserves a Carnegie medal for rescuing me. 
és Fresh air and regular exercise are the 
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FOR A GOOD CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


SEE PAGE 118 





|most important factors for keeping in 
|condition, and, contrary to the general 
notion, these are not so easy for the motion 
picture player to secure. Of course, we 
‘often have days on open-air locations. 


























~ Thanks to a good dealer you can ge 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Buyers of them always get 
good deals, no pac se 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOUN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


beush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the 
Largest in the World 
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But these are more than counterbalanced 
by weeks at the studio on enclosed sets, 
where the air and temperature, despite 
good ventilating systems, are not of the 
best. 

However, I try to obey the call board 
and at the same time keep as regular hours 
as possible. I never believe in following 
a fatiguing day at the studio with a fatiguing 
party in the evening. Outside of that, 
social relaxation, I think, is often as good 
for the mind as a game of tennis is for the 
| digestion. 

' | While I devote a lot of time to keeping 
fa | my body in condition, I believe in regular 
| | exercises for the brain also. I am young, 
|and there are many, many things that mv 

















How I Keep 


( Concluded) 


brain does not know, and I don’t intend 
to allow it to suffer from lack of exercise. 
I try to read good books regularly. Frances 
Harmer, the lovely little woman who is 
Mr. deMille’s literary assistant, volun- 
teered to help me with my reading—she 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 





in Condition 





has read everything worth-while ever 
written—and she has outlined a course in 
the world’s best literature for me. My 


sister Peggy and I spend a certain number 
of hours every week reading together, 
following Miss Harmer’s suggestions. 





The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded from page 63) 


“STEELHEART”"— Vitagraph 


URE-FIRE melodrama with guns, 

knives, pistols, dynamite explosions, a 
lost mine, a lost heroine and a bullet-proof 
hero, William Duncan and Edith Johnson, 
who score heavily with serial fans every- 
where, give their admirers full value in this 
five-reel thriller. It isn’t art, but it will 
make you forget your troubles for an hour. 
Shock absorbers, forward, march! 


QUEENIE—Fox 


ERE is a good story, made into a good 
photoplay. Shirley Mason, though 
starred, has a minor role. Interest centers 
around Wilson Hummell, character actor, 
who in a dual role “ walks off with the pic- 
ture.”’ You'll be content to follow him every 
foot of the way, but much credit should go 
to the little star who has allowed her story 
to rank above her close-ups. 


GARMENTS OF TRUTH—Metro 


| you are numbered among Gareth 
Hughes’ admirers and mark ‘“Sentimen- 
tal Tommy” as your Best Film Hour of the 
season, you'll be delighted with this pic- 
ture. It is Hughes at his best in a whim- 
sical, humorous story that suits his person- 
ality well and suggests the errant, lovable 
Tommy. Ethel Grandin, popular in early 
film days, is brought in for a casual final 
close-up. 


ACTION — Universal 


OOT GIBSON is an excellent norse- 

man. We are forcibly reminded of 
this, now that he has deserted his popular 
two-reelers and blossomed out as an actor in 
five-reel productions. Here the usual 
“‘western’’ with all that the title implies, 
and nothing more excepting, fortunately, 
Clara Horton. Unimportant. 


GOD’S CRUCIBLE—Hodkinson 
NFORTUNATELY this film version of 


Connor’s ‘The Foreigner’ runs away 
with itself. Time is taken to develop unim- 
portant characters; entire sequences with no 
direct bearing on the plot take the interest 
from the main story, until the whole be- 
comes a maze of uncertainties. It is dis- 
appointing and at times tiring. Gaston 
Glass heads the cast. 


THE INFAMOUS MISS REVELL— 
Metro 


LAT. The plot is developed in the most 

obvious manner possible and without 
suthcient material for a feature length 
photoplay. Alice Lake is her usual self, 
playing a dual role by changing her hair- 
dress. Casson Ferguson is miscast as a 
hard-working school-master. Oh me! Oh my! 


THE ROWDY— Universal 


HIS will remind you of the early film 
days, when the gay, carefree daughter of 
the lighthouse keeper was a popular subject 


is 





with all scenarists. Remember? Gladys 
Walton brings her back, romping through 
the absurd little story in her usual manner. 
Jack Mower contributes a good character- | 
ization. 


THE SECRET OF THE HILLS— 


Vitagraph | 


HEN isa serial not a serial? When it 
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ERE’S Tom Mix, just a wild, wild segs find out why, and after an ex- 
man, accompanied in his wanderings | Kah haustive analysis he gave up the 4 
by a nifty horse with a_ silver-studded | Wg secret. Here it is — ES 
harness. There is a girl waiting at home, | Sy 
with a harness for Tom, too, but he evades it “a 
up until the last moment. The usual reck- SE M-PRAY YE) 
less riding, impossible adventure and ster- R (Ay: 
eotyped conclusion. (O} ay) 
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ae a Pay A PRI ( 
ILHOUETTED on a background of Old} \@ Se P slay 
World splendor and magnificence, we Giotane , sae 
have here an allegorical melodrama filmed sovine | GAD 
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Corns 


Lift Off with the Fingers 


“Poor old Otto,”’ 
| is in the pan.” 

For nothing like this had happened before. 

“How do you like our tall friend?” I ven- 
tured to Rosalie one evening, thinking per- 
haps to make a joke. 

“Fine,” she said frankly. 
notice anything about him?" 

“He wears no overcoat,” I laughed. 

““Yes,”’ she said earnestly, ‘‘he wears no 
overcoat, and he is not oily. To you, that 
means nothing. To me, men are greasy- 
skinned beasts that wear overcoats. I hate 
mca and I[ hate overcoats. They turn their 
fat backs on me and stick out their arms. 
You can't know how I hate that sight—a 
man backing up to me, his arms stuck out.” 

“T always take off my coat myself,” I 
said defensively. 

“Yes,” she said, not thinking of me at all. 

““How about John?” I persisted. 

“He's real. A strong character. Is he 
stuffing himself with apple dumpling and 
brandied peaches? Does he gobble a platter 
of stuffed goose anda quart of hot potatoes? 
Do you see him wolfing down roast guinea 
hen or broiled lobster? Look at his muscles 
y, |—at the lines in his face. He is my notion 
of a man.” 

I smiled at Rosalie’s earnestness. 

“Perhaps you are his idea of a woman. 
If so, it will be interesting to—to us all.” 

She colored again and asked me not to be 
foolish or silly or fresh, I forget which. 
When he paused to pay Henry his dole, 
| John lingered near the overcoats and gravely 

chatted for a moment with the little lady of 
the checks. I wondered if he was telling her 
of polar bears or of the changing hues in her 
bronze hair. 

At any rate, they laughed together. A 
week later, John escorted Rosalie in the 
polite quest of entertainment. They went 
to the movies in mid- afternoon—Rosalie’s 
hour of freedom. I made jocular comment 
to Otto that evening, and whether he caused 


I chuckled. 


“His goose 


“Do you 
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Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 


toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 


A New 
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YOU wit bo Seliahies to bear of the it or not, my dish of boiled beef was 
srmkere ofthe fornearlyabaifacentury execrable—for Tommy’s. 
o mes 


Thus we waited and beheld the romance 
'grow and expand like a flower—Otto and 
myself. It pleased me, because underneath 
a crusty manner I am a peculiarly senti- 
| mental ass, and I adore to look on while 
people fall in love with each other and live 
happy ever after. 

Otto, on the contrary, was not pleased. 
| His dull, fat face was as expressionless as 
| ever, but there was a gloomy, brooding look 
| in his eves and he watched Rosalie somberly. 

The final chapter opened. Rosalie walked 
over to Tommy one night, buttoning her 
gloves and adjusting her hat. It was near 
the closing hour and the cloak room was 
dese rted. “She smiled up at the proprietor. 

“Tommy,” she said, “I’m going to quit 
my job.” 

The famous man looked at her incred- 
ulously. 
| “What's wrong?” he asked. 

. No more overcoats for me, Tommy. 
You've got to get another girl; I'm through.” 

“Another job?” 
| “No job. I’m 
Davids.’ 
| “Oh,” said Tommy, and Henry, 
cashier, said ‘‘oh”’ in a smaller voice. 

Next night I heard the news. 


Make your little girl happy Every 
. 8 ® | waiter knew the intimate details. 
WITH AN | “They're going to live in Brooklyn,” said 


£ | Philip, who is the oldest bus boy ‘at Tom- 
ed my’s. “And they’re going to have a car.” 


“T expected it,’ remarked Monseer 
NECKLACE Louie, taking my plate and substituting a 
CAsk. Your 





“Honolulu Bouquet 


Loveroet good perfume everywhere are 
with its f ce, an exquis- 
itely indescribable minglin ng | of the 
rarest odors. is unlike anything you 
have ever a, fore. 


To introduce It to ou. we make this 
Specia er | 
Half Ounce Bottle on Trial 


Try it with our positive guarantee that if you are 
not ———s or if AS ne gersumne does not exactly suit 
your tas Ll not cost you one cent. 


Send No Money 


Simply send us your name and address. We wm send zen this 
sogwar, half-ounce bottle. When you apoeeve® t pay 
ll postage and war = 












is caxquisite new perfume. Write tod 
PAUL RIEGER & CO. (Since 1872) 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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going to marry 


John 


the 


hot one. “I knew she loved him.” 

““You are a fool,’”’ said a voice behind us. 
“*She does not luff him. You know nudding 
about it.” 

It was the voice of Otto, and when I 
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turned he was whiter than usual and his 
bald pate glistened more than ever. 

“She does not luff him,’’ Otto repeated, 
more vehemently, and he walked hurriedly 
away, leaving Monseer Louie a bit aston- 
ished. 

They were married within the week, and 
the restaurant saw no more of them. 

Tommy sent to an agency and employed 
a new cloak room girl—a lump of a creature 
with taffy-colored hair, whose name was 
Marie, and who stood in Rosalie’s old place 
and took the endless overcoats with a fixed 
and fatuous grin. 

Somehow the restaurant lost a deal of its 
charm after that and the customers spoke 
often of Rosalie. 

Davids—so we heard—was now a business 
man—an executive with a firm dealing in 
china vases and carved things. He sat be- 
hind a mahogany desk and pushed buttons 
for little boys to answer. For a while we 
saw nothing of him, and finally he came into 
Tommy-the-Oysterboy’s one night for din- 
ner—alone. 

That caused remark, but there was no 
explanation. Otto looked at him coldly, and 
pawed at his chin, which is a habit he has 
when he sinks into thought. Tommy asked 
politely after Rosalie. She was getting on 
fine. 

“Bring her in some time,’”’ Tommy said 
cordially. ‘She's got a lot of friends. Tell 
her they’re always asking about her.” 

“TI will,” said Davids, carelessly. 

At first he came seldom and Monseer 
Louie attended to him, finding a table and 
discussing the menu with him. Otto is a 
lofty one and reserves his personal ministra- 
tions for the elder eaters, but in the end 
Otto supplanted Monseer Louie, as John’s 
nightly visits grew. 

Little by little the melancholy manner of 
the head-waiter left him. His fat, puffy face 
began to lighten and the smile that had dis- 
appeared with Rosalie’s going, returned and 
warmed him. It was Otto who now took 
charge of John Davids, the soul of courtesy 
and thoughtfulness, overwhelming the 
former pole crusader with kindly attention, 
explaining the French words and the 
assorted mysteries of the menu. 

I will admit here that I do not know be- 
yond a doubt whether the whole thing that 
happened was Otto’s doing. It may be that 
no plan entered his Teuton mind, to be car- 
ried out to fulfillment with such infinite 
skill. No one can say. John Davids had 
spent six hard years and possibly when a 
man returns to the flesh pots, he will dip 
into them, he will humor himself with the 
luxuries of civilization. 

From that first meal of toast and tea, 
John moved along to the more complex 
things. His appetite increased, and pres- 
ently he was eating with as much gusto as 
the solid citizens at the crowded tables 
about him. And in his increased interest in 
foods he was ably assisted by Otto, the 
head-waiter, who knows more about human 
nourishment than any other man in New 
York. 

It was Otto who went in person to the 
chef and selected the finest cuts of rare 
roast beef for John; Otto who chose the 
special kinds of oysters and saw that they 
were served on the flat shell; Otto who 
superintended the selection of John’s 
braised loin of pork with apple sauce and 
mashed potatoes, the galantine of capon, 
the fruit supreme, or the baked Alaska. 

And those meals—the nightly dinners of 
a once sparing eater, a man who had lived 
for days on brittle biscuits and water! The 
table groaned under its load—vegetables, 
desserts, entrees, hors d’ouevres, salads, 
cheese—everything for which Tommy’s is so 
famous. Certainly if John had never known 
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Rosalie 


( Continued) 


how to eat, he was learning in a rare school. 
It was in the early summer when Davids 


first began coming and never once did he | 


bring Rosalie. I suppose she could not have 
choked down a meal in Tommy’s no matter 
how perfect it might be. Naturally there 
were certain changes in the man who had 
jought off the ice floes and chased the timid 
polar bear. He began to look a bit tubby. 
The deep, clean-cut lines in his strong face 
began to soften. The romantic pallor | ad- 
mired turned gradually to a faint pink and 
then to a mellow red. His girth increased. 
He was still the same giant of a man, but his 
cheek bones were no longer prominent. His 
eagle-like look was gone. His lean throat 
filled out. His wrists seemed to thicken. 
His weight was changing steadily, for one 
cannot dine nights in Tommy’s without 
=howing it on the soulless scales. 

Things were going on much the same 
when Autumn blustered into town. Tommy 
was still the same brisk business man, and 
the part in his sleek hair was as exact and 
as amazing as ever. Monseer Louie, the 
assistant, maintained his wonted 
humor, his unobstrusive courtesy; and Otto 
was as puffy-faced and as bald as the day 
when I first beheld him stroking a napkin. 

The new cloak room Venus, while never 
io be mentioned in the same breath with 
Rosalie, had held her job and seemed to be 
giving moderate satisfaction, and behind the 
cashier’s desk, Henry sat in dignity and 
groomed his whiskers with a little white 
comb which he carried in his vest. I had 
become a sodden regular. I was one with 
the beefy business men who drifted in night 
after night and stuffed themselves joyously. 


fresh wind from the Bay, while Tommy’s | 


was slowly filling up, John Davids walked in 
and I looked at him in disbelief. He was 
wearing an overcoat, though it was not a 
night of unusual chill. It was no ordinary 
‘light Fall overcoat,’ as the advertisements 
say. It wasa long, shaggy thing of fur, that 
reached from his hat band to his heels. It 
was a tremendous sort of overcoat, and he 
gave it nonchalantly to Marie, the girl of 
no discernment. 

“The intrepid explorer is growing soft. 
Look at his jolly overcoat,’ | remarked to 
Otto, who stood at my table and grinned. 

“He is colt,’’ Otto replied. ‘‘He chust 
bought it. Dere vos a sale of offercoats to- 
day.” 

Davids ate his usual hearty meal, and I 
went back in my mind to the lean, wiry man 
who had come in one night for toast and tea. 
What a change! 

At nine o’clock he left the restaurant, 
stuffed like a Christmas stocking. Marie 
bundled him into his fur coat. The doors 
closed behind him. 

It was many a long month before I heard 
what happened in Brooklyn on that pleas- 
ant Autumn night. John walked down the 
hall of his domicile, rang the door-bell of his 
flat, and the patter of Rosalie’s feet came 
from within, as she hurried to open for her 
liege lord. 

She looked at the furry thing standing 
there in the doorway. She saw, not a man— 
not a husband home for the night—only an 
overcoat; a garment of fur and silk that had 
come upon her husband and shorn him of 
his strength. 

He went slowly in, greeted Rosalie with a 
smile and a foody kiss, turned his back to 
her and stuck out his arms—the old familiar 
gesture. Rosalie said nothing. She took 
the garment, and pulled it from her hus- 
band’s back, as she had pulled unnumbered 
thousands from the backs of other men. 
She walked silently to a closet and hung the 
accursed thing on a peg. 

No word escaped those red lips, which 
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a gift that is as desirable as it is useful. 


are offering Silk, Silk Faced, Silk and Wool, and Lisle Hole- 


Give Him a Box of Holeproof 
Hosiery is one gift that every man welcomes, especially when 
it is Holeproof, famous for its superior quality, smart style, 
and unmatched durability. 


On an ordinary Fall evening, brisk witha | |[ To give Holeproof is to show good judgment—for here is 


Stores everywhere 


proof Hosiery for men, packed in attractive Christmas boxes. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of 
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Your voice can be 
rich, full and vibrant. 
Its overtones can be greatly 
multiplied. You can add 
many notes to its range, and 
have them round, rolling and 
compelling, and so strong 
and magnetic that it will be 
the marvel of your friends. 


100ZImprovement 
Guarantee 


By the Feuchtinger System. 
You can develop your voice 
by simple, silent, agreeable 
methods during your spare 
time, and in your own home. 
Professor Feuchtinger, the eminent Maestro, 
will direct your efforts—and an Improvement 
of 100% is absolutely guaranteed. Think of 
being trained by one of the great masters of 
Voice Culture, in your own home, at a mere 
fraction of the usual cost, under a positive 
guarantee. You owe it to yourself to learn 
how a beautiful voice can yours. 


FRE Find out about the marvellous Feuch- 


tinger Method. Send for the hand- 

some De Luxe book describing it, and 

full particulars of special price now being made to the 

readers of this publication for a limited time only. Act 

at once before this offer is withdrawn. Write today. 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 

Studio 1259 1922 Sunnyside Ave..Chicago, Ill. 





Eugene 
Feuchtinger,A.M. 
Master of Voice 
European Maestro. 
Creator of many of the 

reatest voices in the 
ratic World. Teach- 
er of Forena, former! 
with Kubelik, Pau 
Bauer, and scores of 
others, 
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My Maiden Effort 








Isn’t it “thrilling” to 
know how your favorite 
authors began to write? 


When you read the early adven- 
tures of the 125 American authors 
who have contributed their auto- 
biographical confessions to this 
unique book, you will be surprised 
to find how many rivals Daisy Ash- 
ford had in this country. 

The book is published by the Authors’ 
League of America, and the proceeds go en- 
tirely to the fund for the support of author- 
members who are in need. This fund has 
been of good service in many worthy 
cases; it now requires new assistance. 
Everyone interested in the welfare of 
American authors will own a copy of “My 
Maiden Effort.’ Aside from its fine 
mission as a book, it is packed full of 
interesting notes and many bits of good 
advice to the newer writers, too. The 
coupon will bring your copy. 


AUTHORY’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
22 East Seventeenth St., New York 


Forward me when ready a copy of “My Maiden 
Effort.”’ containing the autobiographical accounts of 
125 authors and their earliest experiences. I am 
enclosing $2. 
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Make a Community 
Center of Your Church 


Motion Picture Equipment Easily 
Obtained Through Photoplay’s Plan 


LL clergymen recognize the need 

of maintaining the church's 

rightful position of leadership in com- 
munity life. 


The motion picture with its unlimited 
capacity for providing clean recrea- 
tion and visual instruction is the 
most potent ally of this movement. 


Photoplay unqualifiedly endorses such 
a forward step and will gladly sub- 
mit to any church or religious organ- 
ization a practical plan for installing 
the necessary equipment in return for 
a small amount of work. Write today. 


Educational Department 


Photoplay Magazine 


25 West 45th Street New York 




















Rosalie 
(Concluded) 


were drawn tight—no syllable of protest or 
reproach, or scorn or rage. It was not a 
time for outburst. All evening she was 
silent. John read his newspaper, asked her 
how the car was running, smoked his pipe 
by the gas heater, and retired to his bed, full 
of pleasant thoughts and Tommy's unsur- 
passed cooking. 

When he awakened in the morning, there 
was no Rosalie in the kitchen. There was 
no early morning sound of clattering dishes 
or the smell of coffee. There was no break- 
fast. John turned out of bed in surprise. 

On the dining room table a bit of note 
| greeted him, and all it said, quite undramat- 
ically, was ‘‘You fooled me, too. You are 
| like the rest. Rosalie.” 

Really, this is the end of the little tale. 
There is only a faint after-clap, because at 
ten o'clock on the morning when John 
Davids arose in his breakfastless home, a 
familiar figure walked briskly into Tommy- 

| the-Oysterboy’s. Ten o'clock is very early, 
| but Tommy is always on hand. So is Otto. 
| They turned in astonishment to look as 
| Rosalie removed her hat and shook out her 
bronze hair. Her eyes were as bright as 
ever and her lips as scarlet. 

| ‘fT came back,’ she announced, going 
over to Tommy and taking him by the 
lapels of his coat. 

| “IT see you did,’’ Tommy answered, at a 
| loss. 

| “I'd like to go to work again,” she con- 
|tinued calmly. “I’ve left my husband.”’ 
“No,” said Tommy. 

“For better or for worse. Men are all 





| 
| pigs. 

“What do you want to do?” asked 
Tommy, a bit troubled, and half turning to- 
wards the silent abode of overcoats. 

“Not that,’’ Rosalie said swiftly. ‘‘ Any- 
thing but that, Tommy.” 

“Well,” said the proprietor, ‘* Henrv— 
Henry’s getting a bit slow. Yesterday he 
|takes a five for a ten. There’s a place for 

Henry out on my farm. You often wanted 
to be the cashier, Rosalie. Suppose I sort of 
; rebuild this cashier’s compartment—make 
it more comfortable and showy—suppose 
-—how soon can you start?” 

“Now,” replied the lady of the metallic 
tresses, and she lifted up the hinged board 
| that separates the public from the money. 
| And that is how Rosalie of the midnight 
| eyes and the queer smile has come back with 
Tommy-the-Oysterboy’s, after quite an ab- 
sence, during which she was missed. The 
| customers are delighted, but no one is quite 
| as delighted as Otto, who has a wife and six 
—or seven—children somewhere. He was 
| beaming when I came in, and he continued 
| to beam. 
| There sat the slim figure behind the 
| mahogany register, ringing the little bells 
as nonchalantly as Henry ever did it, and 
looking down upon the filled room with her 
funny smile. Rosalie greeted me with a true 
hand-shake and a cheerful word. 

“Glad to be back?” I inquired. 

“I'll say so,” she answered. 

I seemed to eat that night with greater 
relish, and whenever I looked across at Otto, 
he was fondling his napkin and smiling like 
an old fool. He moved back and forth like 
a man singing a silent song in his heart, and 
every so often he turned and faced the 
front of the room. There was a bunch of 
red and yellow flowers in a vase beside the 
cash register, and another cluster lying on 
the desk and still others in Rosalie’s waist. 
She had found them there when she came 
on duty. Someone asked Otto where the 
flowers came from. 

“I dunno,” he said stupidly. “I came 
early, but dose flowers—dey vos here before 
I come.” 

Of course, Otto is a liar. Most head- 
waiters are liars. 
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Hail the Woman | 


(Continued from page 29) 


laugh. 
and crept up to the cabin window. 
peered in to confirm his suspicions. 

and Judith were chatting cheerily about 


Slyly he pulled up by the road 
He 
Gray 


the play. If Judith’s acceptance of his 
invitation had given Gray any mistaken 
notion of her, it was dispelled by her frank 
and dignified demeanor. Through the 
evening nothing occurred to mar the friend- 
ship as it had stood, and Gray treated her 
not as a woman, not as a possible conquest, 
but as a Person. She was happy. 

When Judith hurried away to go home, 
Joe Hurd was lurking in wait. He over- 
took her. 

‘‘What were you doing alone with that 
man in his cabin?” 

But the sneering accusation in his square 
hard face told Judith that Hurd had 
answered his question for himself the only 
way that Flint Hill understanding could 
answer such a question. 

Judith jerked herself free from his grasp 
and replied to his shower of insults with 
a slapinthe face. Then she fled home. 

Hurd stormed in after her and slammed 
the door behind him with a bang that 
turned Oliver Beresford in his chair. 





HAIL THE WOMAN 


ARRATED, by permission, from the 
Thomas H. Ince Associated Producers 
photoplay, by CC. Gardner Sullivan. 


Directed by John Griffith Wray under the 
supervision of Mr. Ince, with the following 
cast: 


Judith Beresford........... Florence Vidor 
David Beresford............ Lloyd Hughes 
Oliver Beresford........ Theodore Roberts 
Mrs, Devesiere.... 2.25: Gertrude Claire 
eS ree Madge Bellamy 
Odd J00S MGS... . 2 .6s-- Tully Marshail 
Richard Siwart.......... Charles Meredith 
oO Se eer eee i Vernon Dent 
Wyndham Gray........ Edward Martindel 
oS ee Mathilda Brundage 
) 0 ree ee Eugenia Hoffman 
David Junior......Muriel Frances Dana 








Judith stood ready to hear what she 
knew he would say. But within, for all 
her anger, she felt relief. Whatever came 
she would be rid of Joe Hurd forever. 

‘“*T found her in that man Gray’s cabin.” 

Beresford and Hurd exchanged a look 
of cold understanding. That was all 
there was to it for them. 

“Father, father—why are you all so 
anxious to believe the worst of me?”” Her 
tone mingled pathos and defiance. 

“Believe it? We know it!” With that 
Joe Hurd stormed out. 

Judith turned on her father, and the 
long smoldering rebellion flamed up. 

‘““Are you going to forgive me as you 
forgave David? Maybe this man will buy 
vou off as you did Nan’s father.’”” There 
was bitter irony in her face. Judith did 
not pretend a defense against their unjust 
accusations. 

Old Oliver Beresford was stricken for 
a moment, speechless with surprise. That 
a daughter of his should dare him thus, 
brazenly defy him! It was inhuman and 
unhe ard of, eternally wrong. 

‘This is your last night in my house,” 
stormed the old man. 

Judith turned to her brother David. 
From him she had hoped for at least a 
look of sympathy. She found only cold 
condemnation, even aversion,in his eyes. 


After a few tense moments Judith spoke. 

“IT hope,’ she said, slowly measuring 
her words, ‘‘that you will never see me} 
again, for it is only by forgetting you and 
those like you that I could bear the thought | 
of having to live.” 

Judith went out of the Beresford home | 
the next day and put Flint Hill behind her, 
poignantly bitter against the injustices of 
her father and brother, and her heart | 
bleeding at the grief-stricken farewell cry | 
of her mother. | 

The tides of time rolled on and a year 
and a half later found David admitted to | 
the ministry and called to the charge of 
the congregation at Flint Hill. This much 
at least was as old Oliver Beresford had 
ordained it. 

Meanwhile Judith, like Nan, had been | 
drawn to New York. But there the 
parallel of experience ended. Judith was} 
of the fit and capable. Nan was of the} 
unfit and unprepared. | 

Nan’s child, born of charity in a maternity | 
home, was an added burden that she 
could not hope to carry. She strove her 
best but the tiny earnings available to 
her meager abilities would not suffice. 
The tragic commonplace happened, and 
led by the same unkind destiny that had 
at first betrayed her, Nan went that very 
hard route that has been traditionally | 
called ‘‘the easiest way.”’ | 

Judith’s alert clear face and capable 
manner found her a job clerking i in a fash- 
ionable shop on ‘‘the avenue,” poorly paid 
indeed at eighteen dollars a week, but paid. 
On this Judith managed carefully and| 
modestly. She was able to live and she 
was free. She was grateful for that. 

When Christmas eve came that winter 
back in the Beresford home in Flint Hill 
they were hanging holly wreaths in the 
window and decorating the. home for 
Christmas day. Only the unhappy mother 
gave a thought back to Judith, with a 
silent prayer for her safekeeping. And 
at that hour Judith, in her shabby little 
room, was wrapping a few tiny gifts to 
gladden the hearts of the youngsters at 
the Settlement House where she had found 
opportunity of service. Way across the 
city in even more hopeless quarters was 
Nan, alone with her baby, little David. 
It was an hour of desperation for her. 

The baby, helpless little parasite, lay 
gurgling on the bed, sucking away the last 
drops of milk from his bottle. 

The forlorn mother sighed. David 
needed warm clothes. He would presently 
need more milk—and there was no money. 

Nan was sick of heart and mind and 
body. 

But there was only one thing to do. 

Before the cracked mirror Nan rouged 
her cheeks and cast a smirking smile of 
rehearsal at herself. Oh, the tragedy cf 
it! Rouge and smiles—for money. 

Nan went out into the street, slipping 
by with the step of a hunted thing, self- 
accusing as a policeman passed her. The 
streets were filled with the brightness and 
merriment of Christmas eve. There was 
bitterness and ache in her heart as she 
tried to smile and spread her lure. Tears 
came into her eyes, and she choked with 
dry sobs. 
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But presently she gained self control. 
When Nan returned to her miserable 
room that night there was milk for the 
baby, and new warm clothes and shoes, too. | 
Destiny was at work that Christmas eve, | 
and a new climax in this drama of tragedies | 
born of old Oliver Beresford’s pride was | 
approaching. | 
Up the steps of the sordid tenement house | 
came Judith, sent on an errand of cheer and 
bearing a Christmas basket from the | 
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who lived 
heard the 


House 
the 


Settlement 
there a 
|sobbing woman. 


to a woman 
hall. Judith 
The door was ajar. 
Sympathy made her peer inside. Judith 
stepped into the room and laid a gentle 
hand on the shoulder of the sobbing woman» 
who looked up. 
| * Judith!” 

| “Nes, Nan.” 
| Nan broke down in tearsagain. Between 
her fitful sobbings she told Judith her story, 
|of the secret marriage to David and all 
|of that, everything but the final worst. 

| Judith, listening with sympathy in her 
leves, picked up the infant. 

“What pretty new shoes he has!”’ 

Nan burst out, wildly weeping again. 
Then she told it all, the story that begins 
with the rouge and the smiles and ‘‘the 
easiest way.” 

After her storm of tears 
|weakened almost to fainting. 
wanted to go for a doctor, 
to her. Nan had known no friend in 
vears. She could not let go of Judith. 
|In her heart she knew the end was near, 
and she held to Judith like a child holding 
a friendly hand in the awesome dark. 

From a mission below floated up a 
Christmas hymn. 


ross 





Nan cried out. 


Nan was 
Judith 
but Nan clung 


“Silent night, peaceful night! 
‘‘All things sleep, shepherds keep 
“Watch on Bethlehem’s silent hills—’’ 


“They used to sing that in the church 
at home,” Nan murmured. 

And when the hymn was done, Nan 
closed her eves and that was the end. 
Her Christmas gift was the peace eternal. 

So it came that littke David went home 
with Judith, and she became a mother to 
him. 

Judith wrote one letter to her father, 
carefully and as tactfully as might be, 
setting forth the unhappy story of Nan 
and the baby David. The letter came back 
to her unopened. That was her answer. 
It was to be her fight, alone and unaided. 

Judith was equal to her task. Success 
|rewarded her unrelenting efforts, and in 
| time she became the head designer at the 
shop whére she had begun as a clerk. 
With her comfortable little prosperity 
she gave little David a better home and 
its advantages. David was an adorable 
baby, happy, sweet-tempered, lovable. 
| Then love came into Judith’s life. 
the Settlement House, where when 


At 
time 
labors of service 
to the poor and the needy, she met Dick 
Stuart. He was young, appreciative. He 
became the personification of devotion to 
Judith and to little Dick, her nephew, too. 

At last Judith saw ahead a final happiness 
and peace for her with Dick Stuart to 
stand between her and a world she had 
found so often unkind and unjust. 

Back in Flint Hill old Oliver was grimly 
and determinedly following his plans for 
David, which had now become the old 
man’s one thought, his vicarious ambition. 
For two years old Oliver had been laying 
plans and pulling wires and scheming 
influences. The annual conference of the 
church, to be held in New York, approached, 
and there it was understood that David 
was to be assigned to a missionary station 
in China, a crowning life achievement for 
his self-righteous father. 

In New York Dick Stuart’s mother was 
a leader in the same church and chairman 
of the board of. foreign missions. It 
chanced that David Beresford and - his 
father Oliver were invited to the Stuart 
home. 

“My son's fiancee is here—a_ young lady 
of the same name, Miss Judith Beresford.” 

Mrs. Stuart brought in Judith. 
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Hail the Woman 


(Continued 


Here again the trio was brought face to 
face—Judith, David and their father. 

Old Oliver Beresford’s face went purple 
and black with rage. In his fear that out 
of her acquaintance with Judith Mrs. 
Stuart would learn the story of Nan, and 
that of consequence David's appointment 
to China would be cancelled, the old man 
threw his fatherhood behind him and 
denounced Judith before them all. He 
recited the story of turning her from his 
home for her wickedness and ended by 
saying that the baby David was Judith’s 
child. 

Judith, confronted with the old lie, and 
faced again with the consequences of her 
brother's sins, told the truth and the whole 
truth, coolly and deliberately. 

She was crushed when for 
no one believed her. 

David in his supreme cowardice 
by and again let the woman pay, 
though the woman was his own sister. 

Judith, broken, left the house. 

Through a long sleepless 
thought it over. 

Even Dick Stuart, her lover, had been 
willing to see her go, believing the worst 
of her along with the rest of them. 

A less brave woman would have 
rendered hope, but not Judith. 

She was fired to fight it out now. 

The next day Judith, taking little David 
with her, took the train to Flint Hill. She 
arrived at the Beresford residence just as 
the family was preparing to go to the 
church where David was to preach his 
farewell sermon before departing for the 
Orient. All of Flint Hill would be there 
to hear him. 

Judith’s father ordered her 
child from the house. 

For the first time in his life old Oliver 
met a force against which he could not 
avail. 

It had come to the end of silent 
missions for Mrs. Beresford. 
daughter was home, bringing her son's 
child. Mother love, awakened anew by 
the child and her lonely years of heart ache 
during Judith’s absence, gave the old 
mother courage. 

“She is my daughter and you daren't 
put her out, Oliver Beresford!"’ The old 
eves flashed fire. 

Beresford, angry and dazed at this new 
rebellion, went off to the church with David. 

Aflame with her new found power the 
mother took Judith and little David with 
her to the church and marched them to the 
family pew, seating them beside the irate 
old Oliver. He was choking his wrath in 
the face of the congregation. Pride was 
ruling him, even against his passions. 

While they sat, looking straight ahead 
and busy each with his; own surging 
thoughts, little David slipped out of the 
pew unnoticed, and strayed toward the 
pulpit. As David Beresford came forward 
to begin his sermon he felt a”soft tug at his 
coat and looked down into the eyes of his 
son, for the first time. 

David raised his eyes and found Judith 
looking at him. Her white, firm set face 
told him the truth. 

David stood in silence, battling with 
himself. 

All his fellow townsmen were there to 
hear his last sermon. It had been, up to 
this moment, his coming hour of triumphant 
attainment. And now? 

A light came into David's face. 

Old Mrs. Beresford rose in the family 
pew and faced the audience, quietly and 
with dignity. There was a momentary 
stir, then silence. Something unexpected 
was about to happen 

“My son,” she said, controlling a quaver 
in her voice, ‘my son has something to 
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Hail the Woman | 


(Concluded) | 


tell you before he preaches another sermon.’ 

The old lady sat down, and the hush 
became theatrically tense. 

David, stooping, took the child in his 
arms and faced the audience with a new 
force and frankness. 

“‘T shall tell you the story of David 
seresford and Nan Higgins—this is our 
son,” he began. 

Unfalteringly and sparing neither himself 
nor his father David went through the 
whole sad tale, more eloquent than any 
sermon. 

‘‘And now I resign my ministry.” 

David Beresford sat down. 

O!d Oliver went home broken and de- 
jected. His world had tumbled about him. 
His life of selfish pride had brought its 
inevitable reward. 

That evening Dick Stuart, with a new 
born faith in Judith, that came with his 
better senses, reached Flint Hill. 

Judith went to answer his knock at the 
door. He drew her to him. 

Presently she led Dick to the doorway 
of the living room and_ pointed to the 
group there. 

Little David was sitting on his grand- 
father’s knee, telling the grave old man a 
fairy story. There was a new light in 
David Beresford’s eyes, and a smile of pure 
joy covered his old mother’s face. 

Judith, supremely happy now, turned to 
Dick Stuart. 

Somewhere, somehow, 
knew and was happy, too. 

It was the hour of victory for Woman's 
greater faith. 


she was sure Nan 
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Kansas moving picture censorship 


board is having a serious argument on | 
the question of whether or not to admit | 


films showing women smoking cigarettes. 
Women smokers have become so common 
that it is a question of whether the old rules 
of the censors should remain in full force or 
submit to the tendencies of the times. 

The two women members of the board, 
Mrs. J. H. Miller and Mrs. A. L. Short, still 
believe that smoking among women of the 
movies ought to be barred. But they are 
willing to admit that a lot of women in real 
life do smoke publicly, and more clandes- 
tinely, and they may succumb to the argu- 
ment of Dwight Thacher Harris, the male 
member, who insists that since pictures are 
supposed to depict real life a scene with 
women smoking should not be barred if it 
fits into the general theme of the picture. 

For years it has been the rule in the Kan- 
sas pictures that no kiss should last “longer 
than thirty feet.”” There has been many a 
love scene cut short under Rule 8, as the 
movie men understood that the long and 
passionate love scene could not get by the 
Kansas censors if there were more than 
thirty feet of film depicting it. 

Not long ago there was a great howl from 
some Kansas movie fans when they saw a 
picture by their favorite comedian. The 
comedian ran wildly before the camera with 
his trousers on fire. The scene stopped by 
order of the censors with the comedian still 
on fire and the movie fans demanded to 
know if he had burned to death. It hap- 
pened that when the censors thought they 
had seen enough of the comedian with his 
pants burning they rang a bell which indi- 
cates that a scene is long enough and the 
operator just clipped off the remainder 
without showing the stunt of putting out 
the fire.—Boston Transcript. 























A Youthful Complexion 


Many famous stage and screen stars use the Star 
Vibrator to keep themselves youthful looking. 
Pale,sallow complexions,dull eyes and stiff joints 
quickly respond to home electric massage. So, all 
in all, there is nothing more acceptable or more 
practical! Star Vibrators are on sale at Drug, 
Department, Hardware and Electrical Stores. 
Demonstrated free. Two sizes, $12.50 for the 
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“*Star.’’ Each the best that can be produced at 
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gorgeous Hollywood Hills through a flaming 
eucalyptus tree that grows outside my win- 
dow, and thinking about Mary Pickford. It 
is immeasurably difficult for me to write 
about her for just the reason I have men- 
tioned—I feel so much I am afraid it will 
sound like raving. That, too, is why I have 
never before written a ‘single word about 
her. 

| So if you don’t like it you'd better stop 
| now and turn over to where we pan a few 
| people, because this is bound to get worse. 
| Mary Pickford is one of the great women 
of our time. If this age has produced any 
superwomen, she is one. 

In the first place Mary Pickford is better 
known and better loved than any actress 
has ever been before. And I think she is the 
only supremely great actress in the history 
of the world whose art found its medium 
only in sweet, clean, joyous characteriz- 
ations—for Maude Adams, in spite of all her 
greatness, cannot be compared universally 
to Miss Pickford. 

Another strange thing impresses itself 
upon me—the compositeness of her, if I 
may coin the word for a moment. She is a 
beauty—yet we seldom think of her as a 
beauty. She is a great actress—but we do 
not frequently use the word in connection 
with her. She is a business genius and a 
successful producer—but we pass this by as 
of practically no importance. She is above 
all a woman who has lived, loved, suffered, 
worked both for herself and for her country 
—yet we do not think of her personally, asa 
woman, very much. 

She is just—Mary Pickford. 

Only the other day Cecil deMille told me 
that Mary Pickford, in spite of her fame and 
her infinite knowledge of photoplay drama 
and technique, is the easiest person on the 
screen to direct, as pliable and responsive as 
a Stradivarius. 

Charlie Chaplin and D. W. Griffith,both 
associated with her in the Big Four, declare 
she has the best business head in the motion 
picture industry. I have heard many 
authorities contend that she knows more 
about pictures, from every angle, than any- 
one else in the game. 

She has, through her own efforts entirely, 
made herself several times a millionairess— 
which in a country where achievement is 
judged so much by the dollar mark cannot 
be passed over. 

The love story which she and Douglas 
Fairbanks have lived has immortalized it- 
self by, I think, the quality of the love Mary 
Pickford gave to it—so that it will go down 
in history as the one “‘grande passion” we 
can add to records bearing such names as 
Heloise and Abelard, Romeo and Juliet, 
Dante and his Beatrice. 

Women do not inspire and return love 
like that unless they are loving and lovable 
—the two supreme gifts bestowed by a 
|masculine Deity upon woman. 
| Over and over you hear it asked—Why do 
people love Mary Pickford so? Why do 
they continue to love her year after year, in 
spite of concentrated competition and 
possible successors? 

My answer may not be the right one, 
| I believe it— 

People are hungry for that high and 
spiritual something that shines in Mary’s 

face in its loveliest moments. We are not a 
nation that as a whole cares for the arts of 
painting, sculpturing. Nor are we inclined 
to symbolism in our churches—churches 
filled with saints and angels which answer 
jman’s craving for spiritual beauty. But 
somehow we crave that something—that 
indefinable conviction of beauty and truth 
,and immortality that I see in Mary’s face— 
jin the very.shape of her brow and, mouth 
and eves, in her sad and gentle modds. “Th 
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| Why Does the World Love Mary? 


(Continued from page 50) 


the mass of people is a splendid, upward 
surging toward good—and they find the 
symbol of that goodness in the image of 
Mary’s face. 

I do not think for a moment that her 
audiences realize this thing which I have so 
inadequately described. But I truly believe 
that it is this lovely expression and this 
oddly spiritual cast of feature that keeps her 
far beyond and above other actresses— 
whose beauty, ability, and efforts approxi- 
mate her own. 

This tiny little thing, with her hands likea 
baby’s, her four foot eleven of girlish sweet- 
ness, to have accomplished a!l that she has 
accomplished. To have stood as the idol 
of America’s young woman and girlhood 
for all these years. What a position! What 
triumphs in her startling reception in Eu- 
rope! The calm and power of this girlish 
woman— 

Yet how much sorrow she has had. A 
hard-working, precarious childhood, filled 
with care for her brother and sister, and 
even for her mother, as Mrs. Pickford ad- 
mits. Her sad, unhappy girl-marriage to 
Owen Moore with its battle, so her divorce 
court story dec'ared, against loneliness and 
humiliation. The miserable failure of her 
sister Lottie’s marriage and screen career 
and her adored brother Jack’s tragic loss of 
his beautiful wife Olive Thomas, coupled 
with the other unpleasant episodes in the 
boy’s brief experience. Her mother’s poor 
health—a constant worry, for Mary adores 
her mother with a tremendous affection. 
Always hard, tiring, long hours of work. 

And I am sure she has won supreme hap- 
piness with Douglas Fairbanks in her pres- 
ent marriage. 

When I go to see Mary Pickford I am 
always stirred by an emotion so deep that 
I am not able to converse intelligently. I 
am not usually susceptible. But my admi- 
ration for her strikes me dumb and the pathos 
of her grips me by the threat. 

She was sitting all alone in an enormous 
carved chair when I went to talk to her 
about ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” the picture 
she is making, in which she plays both the 
boy and his young mother, ‘‘ Dearest.’’ She 
wore the traditional costume of black velvet 
and lace. One graceful, slender leg hung 
down, the other doubled under her. She 
looked so tiny, so serious, as she studied the 
illustrations in an cld copy of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s famous book. 

‘*This is the first time you've ever played 
a boy, isn't it?” I asked, as I mentally ran 
over the list of immortal girl children she 
has given us—Rebecca, Pollyana, Stella 
Maris, Daddy Longlegs, and my beloved 
“Dawn of a To-Morrow.” 

“Yes, I think it is,’ she said. ‘But 
‘Fauntleroy’ to me is more a symbol of the 
child heart than it is either girl or boy. 1 
think it is the loveliest child character ever 
drawn. But of course I am modeling him 
along much broader lines than I would a 
girl. It’s funny, but I got the walk watch- 
ing Mr. Fairbanks’ swagger in ‘The Three 
Musketeers.’ (Adv.) 

“I do not believe in robbing the screen 
of any of its illusions if it’s avoidable. | 
want you all to see my ‘Fauntleroy’ as a 
real live person. I don’t want you to know 
how I got my effects. That is why I need 
not tell you of the thousand and one 
little, intricate, difficult details of difference 
between a girl and a boy that I have figured 
out. But this boy part of Fauntleroy has 
been the most difficult I have ever played.” 

She is so simple, so natural, so kindly, 
this most famous woman in the world. 

“I wonder if you know how much I love 
children,” she said slowly. ‘‘They are my 
one great passion in the world. You know 
of course that we go out very little—MIr. 


is guaranteed. 








Why Does the World | 
Love Mary? | 


(Concluded 
Fairbanks and I. But every Sunday when | 
we are not working we have all! the children 
in the family—the children of our dear 
friends—at the house, and [| sit all day in 
the sand by the swimming pool and watch 
them. Do you know that a child's face 
is the most exquisite, the most expressive 
thing in the world? I learn more about ex- 
pressing emotion from children than in any 
other way, though if I acted as broadly as 
children actually do, I should be accused ot 
terrific over-acting. They twist and pucker 
their little faces in an intensity of emotion, 
striving to emphasize every thing they feel. | 

‘My little niece, Mary Pickford II, is my | 
greatest joy. The other day she came to 
me most seriously and said, ‘Aunt Mary, 
I don’t want to take my French lesson. I 
hate French lessons. Why do little girls 
have to do so many things they don't want 
to?’ 

“So I said, ‘Darling, it isn’t only little 
girls that have to do a great many things 
they don’t want to. It’s big girls, too. 
Now here is Aunt Mary in these hot clothes, 
working all day beneath hor lights, when 
she’d muchrather beswimming. But wehave 
todo the work that belongs to us in this world 
and learn to be very happy doing it well. 
Then we earnthe love of everyone around us.’ 

“So then she went to my mother and 
said, ‘Mamma, I think poor little Aunt 
Mary works too hard. Let's tell her not to. 
We don’t care if we don't have anything.’”’ 

She looked across the set to where little 
Mary Pickford, second, stood—her sister 
Lottie’s little girl of four who has just been 
adopted by Mary’s mother, Mrs. Charlotte 
Pickford—with a smile so sweet that it left 
me breathless. 

“Are you going to have a baby?” I asked. 

A little wave of rose swept under her skin. 
“No,” she said, “I wish I were. I would 
rather have a baby than anything else in| 
the world. When you love a man as much 
as I-love my husband, you long to hold a 
child of his in your arms. And no woman 
is a real woman to me who does not deeply, 
honestly desire children. That is the su- 
preme experience—the rounding out of life. 
It is the crowning joy for woman—mother- 
hood. 

‘*Perhaps some day I shall know it. I 
hope so. I—I pray so.”’ | 

And her eyes—that are like gray clouds 
over a violet sky with the light of a rich deep 
sunset upon them—were wet. 

From Gladys Smith—the daughter of a 
rooming-house-keeper and a purser on a 
lake boat, born nearly thirty years ago in 
Canada, in the poorest of circumstances, 
working on the stage as a mite a few years 
old to support her small brother and sister, 
missing the advantages of education—to 
Mary Pickford, and all that name repre- 
sents, not only of wealth and fame, but of 
self-culture and social grace. 

The name of Mary Pickford will exist as 
long as history is written. She is absolutely 
the outstanding feature of the creation and 
development of motion pictures. 

But her face was immortalized 
ago in the faces of Botticelli'’s angels. 

If you don’t believe me, go to the Metro- 


politan Museum and see. 
M. - BONART, rm distin- 
guished French fashion | 
artist, is now designing gowns | | 
for PHOTOPLAY. Ourread- |] 
ers are free to copy these crea- ||| 
tions. Turn to Page 32. | | 
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The Sort of Novels that Vigorous vase 
il immu (Hin Like to Read u! 


The FLAMING Pomst 


iBy James Oliver Curwood ii 
Author of “The River’s End."” “‘The Valley of Silent Men” 


VER feel mentally fagged? Then adven- 
ture with Curwood into the wild 
North Woods—“‘the last outpost of ro- 
mance’”’— where men and women 
still live rugged lives and die with 


the grandeur of pioneer days. BF 
-" 
His latest and greatest novel is: ris 


The Flaming Forest 
Wherever Books 
are Sold— 


$2.00 


Eau uti ucnnsuquutiutltic 


Those 
brain workers 
go farthest who can 
put other things aside for 
brief daily vacations with great 
present-day fiction such as this: 


PRIDE 7 PALOMAR 


HMUNM By Peter B. Kyne wisi 
Author of “‘Kindred of the Dust’ 
MIGHTY drama of the New West, 
so “alive” that you'll feel tempt- 
ed to cheer aloud for its characters 


when the surprising climax catches 
you off your guard. 


Illustrations include two full-color pages. 


Wherever Books are Sold—$2.00 


@smnopolitan Book @rporation 
Publishers 


U9 West 40 th Street. New York 
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CORLESRITIES of the film world, with appreciative regard for the 
ultimate of perfection in service and hospitality, stop at The Drake 
when in Chicago. They regard it as a fitting mark of distinction. 


The charm of The Drake's location is unrivalled anywhere. You’ll 
find it on the quiet shore of Lake Michigan yet only a few minutes 
away from the heart of the city’s business, shopping and theatrical 
districts. Rates are unusually moderate. 


Booklet sent upon request. 





Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
Under direction of The Drake Hotel Co., owners of THE BLACKSTONE 
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“Danderine”’ 


Grows Thick, | Heavy Hair 





35-cent Bottle Ends all Dandruff, 
Stops Hair Coming Out 





Ten minutes after using Danderine you 
can not find a single trece of dandruff or 
falling hair and your scalp will not itch, but 
what will please you most will be after a few 
weeks’ use, when you see new hair, fine and 
downy at first—yes—but really new hair— 
growing all over the scalp. Danderine is 
to the hair what fresh showers of rain and 
sunshine are to vegetation. It goes right 
to the roots, invigorates and strengthens 
them, helping the hair to grow long, strong 
and luxuriant. One application of Dander- 
ine makes thin, lifeless, colorless hair look 
lustrous, and just twice 


vouthfully bright, 
as abundant. 


















3 We have always sold for cash only, but to unload our 
3 surplus stock, we willopen charge accounts with reliable 


x buyers, if desired. There is no extra charge for credit. 


: Y TO PAY—TAKE 10 MO 


~ SPECIAL LOW PRICES—30 DAYS TRIAL. 
Genuine blue-white diamonds, full of brilliance, and fiery yedience, pod 
direct to VAL AY py pum IMPORTERS at “- - ae priv - , ¥F 
nen -f See rae yt Oe reeo A sng 
One oma «9108. 00. Former retell cash price $326.00; 
3-4 caret $146.26; 1-2 carat $97.50; 1-4 caret $48.76. 
Mf satisfied pay 1-5 of price and balance in 10 monthly payments. 

We gu.rantee to satisfy you or refund your money. 

Order direct trom advertisement or write for 128-page cataiog 
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Justice Fellahoon by surprise. He recovered 

himself quickly, however, and proceeded: 
“Do you deny that it was found in the— 

ahem!—boudoir of Mrs. Colonel Potiphar?”’ 
“I do not, your honor,” responded Jacob- 


With a triumphant gesture, Mr. Justice 
Fellahoon turned to counsel for the defend- 
ant: 

“Then what do you mean by wasting the 
court’s time? The prisoner admits every- 
thing. Off to the dun——” 

“T beg your honor’s leave,” 
interrupted Mr. Levi, of Levi, Pharaoner 
& Ford, rising promptly but with great 
dignity. Mr. Ford, it should be noted in 
passing, conducted a great chariot manufac- 
tory on the Delta, in addition to his law 





smoothly 


business. He made a specialty of defending 
Jewish interests. 
“Well, what is it?’’ asked the judge. 


“If it please your honor, I beg to state, 
in supplementing the brief already submit- 
ted to this court by our Mr. Ford, that we 
do not contest the ownership of Exhibit A 
by our client. There is no other coat like 
it ‘in Egypt. Owing to tender associations 
of childhood, Mr. Jacobson has become 
deeply attached to this particular, and we 
will admit rather striking, combination of 
colors. The coat is Mr. Jacobson’s.” 

Mr. Justice Fellahoon asked with a 
deepening frown, running a slender hand 
down his goatee: 

“Then, what in Ra’s name do you con- 
test?”’ 

“If it please your honor, we do most em- 
phatically contest the honorable and dis- 
tinguished Colonel Potiphar’s version of the 
circumstances under which this garment 
came into Mme. Potiphar’s possession.” 

At this point in the proceedings the steno- 
graphic report of the trial contains the 
entry: ‘Profound sensation in the court- 
It was noticed that Col. Potiphar 
stirred uneasily in his seat. 

Mr. Levi resumed amid a hush: 

“Mr. Jacobson, tell the court how Mme. 
Potiphar—I name the lady with the utmost 
respect—came intd possession of your coat.” 

Col. Potiphar straightened in his chair 
with a sudden, almost galvanic, movement. 

‘“‘Mme. Potiphar offered to sew on a 
button which had become loose,’’ began 
Jacobson. 

“Did you accept her kind offer?” 

“No, sir,” replied Jacobson positively. 

“Why did you not accept it?” 

“‘Because there were important and val- 
uable papers in the inside pocket.”’ 

Question.—* What were those papers?” 

Answer.—‘‘ They were shares in a cor- 
poration to organize a corner in wheat.”’ 

The announcement fell upon the court- 
room like a thunderbolt. Mr. Levi sudden- 
ly shifted his line of questioning: 

““Now, Mr. Jacobson, will you tell 
what your relations were with Mme. 
phar?” 

‘*Those of a son to a mother, 
prisoner firmly. 

At this point there was a shriek from the 
latticed . gallery. The Grand Crocodile 
looked up threateningly. The next mo- 
ment an attendant salaamed up to him and 
whispered in his’ ear: “Mrs. Colonel 


us 
Poti- 


” 


replied the 


| Potiphar has fainted, your Almightiness.” 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is 


Mr. Levi continued: 

“Did Mme. Potiphar hav fe any knowledge 
of the natyre of the papers? 

“*She did, sir.” 

Question.—‘* Did Mme. Potiphar show 
any interest in your planned enterprise?’’ 

Answer.—‘‘ She did, sir.”’ 

Question.—“‘At what time did» you 
usually discuss your plans for the ‘corner’ 
with Mme. Potiphar?”’ 
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Vamps of All Times 


(Concluded from page 73) 


guaranteed, 





Answer.— “‘Wediscussedthemattea-time.” 

Question.—‘‘Was the honorable Col. 
Potiphar on any occasion present at these 

—ahem—conferences 

Answer.—‘‘ Never, sir.” 

Question.—‘‘ What, if any, measures did 
you or Mme. Potiphar—or you and Mme. 
Potiphar jointly—take to make sure that 
Col. Potiphar would not be present ?”’ 

Answer.—‘‘ Mme. Potiphar had given me 
a signal.’’ 

It was noticed that at this admission Col. 
Potiphar leaned forward suddenly and 
glowered violently at the witness. Mr. 
Levi proceeded with the examination amid 
a silence in which the dropping of a scarab 
from the ceiling could have been heard. 

Question.—‘‘ What was the signal?”’ 

Answer.—" The word ‘Tea-Pot’, uttered 
distinctly by Mme. Potiphar from the win- 
dow just over my office. That signal meant 
that tea was ready and that Col. ‘Pot’ —as 
Madame sometimes playfully called Col. 
Potiphar—had gone to the barracks for the 
afternoon.” 

At this explanation the buzz of feminine 
comment became plainly audible in the 
latticed gallery. It was quickly suppressed 
by a single glance from the Grand Crocodile. 

**Now,”’ resumed counsel for the defend- 
ant ina suave, “‘ please-don’t-misunderstand- 
me’’ tone, “‘what was the subject of your 
conversation with Mme. Potiphar—or of 
Mme. Potiphar’s conversation with you— 
on this particular occasion after she had 
pronounced the word ‘Tea-Pot’ distinctly 
over the windows of your office, and you had 
joined her in her boudoir?” 

““She asked me whether or not I would 
give her one thousand shares in the corpora- 
tion.’ 

Col. Potiphar once more sat bolt upright. 

Question.—*‘ And what was your reply ?’ 


Answer.—‘‘I said: ‘There are twenty- 
five hundred shares of the stock in the 
inside pocket of this coat at this moment, 


I could give you a thousand shares 


as easily 


as not. But I have too much regard for 
your good name. I cannot compromise 
you. So I will not give you the stock.’ ”’ 


At this point Col. Potiphar arose hastily 
to remark in a loud voice: “It’s a lie!” 
But Mr. Justice Fellahoon, leaning over the 
bench, assured him that the trial was not 
yet over, that other things were about to 
happen. 

“Then what occurred?” continued Mr. 
Levi, pretending not to have observed the 
little by-play. 

“Mme. Potiphar said, suddenly: 
Joe, that middle button on your coat 
nearly off. Let me sew it on for you.’ I 
said ‘No thanks, Madame.’ And then, 
without another word, she jumped for the 
bell-rope, rang for the servants, grabbed 
hold of my coat and slipped it off.” 

“What became of the stock?” 

“T had presence of mind enough to slip 
the papers out as I felt the coat coming off.”’ 
“And then?” 

“T ran before 
there.” 

““Now, Mr. Jacobson 

But.at this moment the court interrupted 
the proceedings by rising to his feet with 
an expression of indignation. He announced 
firmly: 

“This flouting of our noble Egyptian 
institutions has gone on long enough. The 
prisoner has proved his guilt conclusively 
by his own testimony. As between a 
Daughter of the Delta Revolution and this 
foreigner—or any foreigner—the question 
of relative credibility can never arise. To 
the dungeon-with him—for life!” 

For Mr. Justice Fellahoon was a 100- 
per cent, Egyptian. 


‘Why, 


is 


the servants could get 























Winner of Photoplay’s 
Medal of Honor 


(Concluded from page 56) 


In these pages, you will 
find pictures of them. And it wishes to 
congratulate you who have made possible 
this contest, and in whose hands rests the 


picture of 1920. 


future greatness of the photoplay: for only 
with your support can great things be 
accomplished 
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September 20, 1921. 


DITOR of PHotopLay MAGAZINE: 
Dear Sir: 

Every reader of your magazine knows you 
are literally buried under the huge task of 
conducting it and that it but adds to the 
trouble to correspond with you. I know it 
too, but this once I am going to be selfish 
enough to trouble you with my contribution 
to the columns dedicated to Letters From 
Readers. Please overlook this annoyance, 
for I assure you it will not happen again un- 
less some momentous occurence tempts me 
to write. 

The year has been fairly spent. In three 
more menths it will draw toa close. Inthe 
December issue of your publication will be 
found a review of the year’s work in films 
To the great ones will go the laurels and 
glory But also will come rebuke and 
criticism on the negligent of the cinema 
world If one remembers rightly last year 
* Way Down East,” “* Humoresque,”’ ‘Why 
Change Your Wife” and “The 
Passkey”’ made up the quartet that merited 
your finest, unstinted praise. Permit me to 
suggest to you and your readers my selec- 
tion for 1921. 

“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 
ranks as the film superlative of the year! 
Perhaps it did not create the sensation that 
1920’s masterpiece, “‘Way Down East,’ 
stirred up; possibly, too, it is not as great a 
production; others, also, will say that the 
criterion of this year consequently does not 
attain as high a standard as last year’s 
Be that as it may, I would like to wager the 
adherents of ‘‘Way Down East”’ that the 
performance of Alice Terry and Rudolph 
Valentino was respectively superior to that 
of Lillian Gish and Richard Barthelmess! 
And that, although he is almost young 
enough to be Mr. Griffith’s son, Rex Ingram 
has done as fine a piece of work with his war 
scenes as the former did with his ice-jam! 
From a personal point of view I consider the 
money expended on ‘‘ The Four Horsemen 
better spent than that on ‘‘Way Down 
East!” 

In conclusion, Mr. Ingram deserves all 
the praise the critics gave him; June Mathis 
did splendid adapting from the novel of 
Ibanez; Miss Terry and Mr. Valentino 
earned the fame it brought them! 

The other three pictures I consider 
worthy of selection are ‘“‘ Disraeli,’’ “‘ The 
Three Musketeers” and ‘‘The Golem.” 


Respectfully, 
L. George Edelhauser, Jr. 
842 Classon Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Famous YORK 
Saxophone 





ON FREE TRIAL 


Yes, you can have the world famous YORK Saxophone shipped 
to you on 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. Play on it at home for 10 full days. No 
obligation to buy. Convince yourself vf its superb quality and richness of tone. 


Then, if you not more than pleased with the instrument, simply ship it back to 
us, and it won't cost you a penny. 


In fact, vou can get any fine band instrument made by the House of York on 
FREE TRIAL. Send the coupon below for beautifully illustrated literature, 
and take your pick of the following: 


Saxophones 
Clarinets 


Easy Payments 


You can pay while learning to play. Make a small payment 
down and the balance in monthly remittances. We send you everything vou need 
— carrying case, and all necessary attachments. 


Send Coupon Now 


Fill out the coupon now with your name and ad- 






Trombones 
Baritones 


Cornets 
Drums 





ee 
FREE COUPON 


dress, and simply mention the instrument you are J.W. YORK & SONS 
interested in and we will send illustrated circulars Dept. 2159 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
and the fuli details of our Trial Offer and Easy Pay- 


Kindly mai! me, without 


fully illustrated circulars, 
Trial and Fasy Paymeut Of 


e Addres 


beauti- 
of your Free 


-ost to me, your 


ment Plan. These circulars tell you hew te practice jetail 
details 


and how to learn to play. Send coupon today 


J.W. YORK & SONS 
Dept. 2159 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Estabushed in 1882 
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Hairs Roots '1s off Zee 
“ZIP is indeed the oe 


actual hair 
destroyer.” 
Faithfully, 
«Marga 


ITS OUT 
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ret Irving \ iim BEAD YOUR EYELASHES 


Rapid, harmless, pain- No woman is more beautiful than her eyes. You can have 
radiant, lovely eyes with the fascinating lure of romance it 
you use Poirier Eyelash Cosmetic, perfumed and greaseless, 
appliedjwith the patented Poirier Eyelash Beader. Makes 
eyelashes appear silky and luxuriant. Will not smart or 
burn the eyes. 

Send $1 00 for Poirier Beauty Set for eyelashes and eye- 
brows, which includes one silver plated Poirier Eyelash 
Beader, one stick Poirier Eyelash Cosmetic, one box 
Poirier Eyebrow Creme, dainty eyebrow brush and mirror, 
Full instructions. Mention color of hair. Money 

refunded if not satisfied. 


Poirier Beauty Specialty Co. 
133 Fountain Bldg., 
Fountain Court, 
Cleveland, O. 


less,fragrant. Praised 


as the only effectual 


remedy for perman- 


ently destroying hair 


AY ave! re 


lf YOUR DEALER or 
direct by mail. Write 
for FREE Illustrated 
Book: “‘A Talk on 
itheeiltiel test tt ae Ols 
call at my office to 
have FREE DEMON: 
STRATION.. Avoid 


Pestle tatelete 


ots 


Tistawis 


SPEC ‘gy 


Dept.9 
Ent. on 


562 Fifth Ave. 
46 St. (Miller Bldg.) 
New York 




































How would you like a fine position at $100 a week ? If you like to draw, dev: elop 
your talent in a practical way. Good commercial artists earn this much, and 
More. Well-trained beginners soon command $50 a week. 


Learn Quickly at Home in Spare Time 


‘ Federal’ Master Course teaches you by mail in your spare time. En- 
hirh authorities. No experience needed. Read ** Your Future,”’ a 
splendid book telling all about this remarkable course, and the success of 


~- Federa) Students. It’s free for the asking — send for it today. 


/ FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, 308 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Via Long Distance 


(Concluded from page 35) 


KEEP YOUR YOUTH 


Do not grow grey 


The safe and sure way 


Nec : 
Neos Henne 
Néos Henne 
There is no feature of the face or 
manner that so quickly ages as the 
changing of the hair to grey — which 
now may be successfully prevented by 
the use of NEOS HENNE. 
NEOS HENNE has passed every test for 


restoring hair to its natural color and luster— 
it is effective for all time and does not wash 
or rub off. Blonde, all tones of brown, chest- 
nut to jet black hair successfully and perma- 
nently treated. We have prepared a booklet 
which clearly shows the simple process of 
treating the hair with Néos Henné — more- 
over, you will find it helpful in caring for the 
hair. Write for booklet “P.” 
Price $1.60 for Full Treatment 
Directions on Box 
On sale at R. H. Macy & Co., and other department 
stores in New York or direct from 
NEOS CO., Dept. 10, 366 Fifth Ave., New York 


Edwis 


fan Hail 


Hoyer, Sale fyent 
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You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


TEACH you how to sit, stand and walk correctly, 
give you grace, abundant vitality— courage to 
undertake and do things. 
1 build you up or reduce 
you to normal —all in your 
own home. 
In a few weeks you can 
surprise your family and 
friends. 


You Can Be Well 


Without Drugs 


It's easier to be well than to 
be sick, when you know how. 

If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
ailments, write me: 

Indigestion Constipation 

Nervousness Poor Circulation 

Torpid Liver Mal assimilation 

My 20 years’ work has won 
the endorsement of leadin: 
physicians. 

What I have done for 100,000 
women, I can do for you. Write 
me. Your letter wil! be held in 
absolute confidence, and you 
will be under no obligations. 
Write today, before you forvet. 
I will gladly send you my illus- 
trated booklet telling how to 
stand or walk correctly, /ree. 


A 


- » | D- 
. ~—(7Cere $— 
— > 


Dept. 35 
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1819 Broadway, New York 














never a good idea to marry her. Avoid 
marrying a midget if you can help it. 
The only distinction I claim is having 
the same wife I originally started out with. 
She is not bragging about it, but I am. 
I also am considered the ugliest man in 
our profession. So that may have some- 


Bill, Mary and Jim Rogers, children of the star, between 9 p.m. and Za.m. *. 
photograph them aslee» because they behave best that way, said Will Rogers. 


thing to do with me trying to hang on 
to this wife I have. For an ugly man can’t 
get out and get another so easy. 

Look at our ugly women of today. They 
have to go right on living with husbands. 
If they were pretty, they could shoot them 
and corne clear. 


‘ & 
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rough pencil sketch which I make on paper, 
of the scene which I wish to represent. 

transfer this drawing to cardboard and gen- 
erally color the figures black. Then I cut 
them out with scissors. The next step is to 
turn the cardboard figures into marionettes 
by equipping their legs, arms, necks and 
other parts of their cardboard bodies with 
tiny hooks and hinges so that they move 





freely. By means of miniature mechanical 
contrivances hidden in back of the figures, 


|and worked by buttons, I am able to make 


them actually seem to be breathing and 
their eyelids to move. 

In my laboratory at Chatham, N. J., I 
have what I call my ‘‘ shadow box,”’ which is 
like an ordinary box open at the front and 
about fifteen feet wide and twelve feet high. 
The back of this box is white. I attach to 
each one of the joints and hinges on my 


| marionettes a piece of delicate transparent 


wire and lead this wire up out of the box. 
The box contains eight different kinds of 
lights, which silhouette the marionettes 
against the white sheet which I stretch 
across the front of the box. In front of this 
sheet, a motion picture camera is placed. 
When all is ready, I take the various wires 
in my hand—the wires do not show through 
the white sheet—and make the figures move 
and do various stunts while the cameraman 
grinds. We use slow motion photography 
and usually photograph only one motion of a 
single marionette at a time. By using a 
specially prepared oil paper, I am able to get 
transparency in the marionettes and make 
them various shades of gray as well as 
black. 


Movies on Strings 
(Concluded from page 36) 


It is interesting to note that the shadow- 
graph entertainment was thriving in Paris 
during the French Revolution. The French 
name, Ombres Chinoises, was applied for the 
general description of this form of screen 
theater. As recently as twenty years ago, a 
group of eminent French artists formed a 
shadowgraph theater in Paris called the 
Chat Noir. Plays dealing with the life of 
Napoleon, a presentation of Jeanne d’Arc, 
and “ The Return of the Prodigal Son” were 
produced there. 

“My Almanac,” when it was first shown 
in a New York picture theater, attracted 
much attention—most of which I attributed 
to the fact that the shadowgraph movie was 
a complete novelty. But since then three 
more issues of the ‘‘ Almanac” have been 
projected in the same theater, and | am told 
that the audiences always stay through the 
entire program to see them, and seem to 
have as good a time watching the funny 
little figures as I had making them perform. 
And so I feel that there is a real place for the 
shadowgraph entertainment on the silver- 
sheet, and it is my ambition to sce that it 
preserves its unique popularity. It is some- 
thing, isn’t it, that my characters don’t have 
the slightest inclination to “hog” the cam- 
era in close-ups? 

I intend to produce soon in New York a 
real Chinese shadowgraph play employing 
the transparent figures. Dr. Hugo Riesen- 
feld is writing a score of Chinese music to 
accompany this production, which I think 
promises to be a real novelty to Broadway 
and an interesting revival of an almost for- 
gotten art. 
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Horizon | 
(Continued from page 44) 


Peter Merriam’s hand firmly as the girl’s 
father whispered a ‘‘God bless you, my son!” 
But even the emotion of the old man aroused 
no pity in his breast; nor did the shy affec- 
tion of Doris Merriam affect him in other 
than the crudest manner. 

The following day he sought out Peter. 
His glib tongue and agile brain concocted a 
plausible, high-sounding tale of social and 
business stability. They agreed that he 
should remain on Horizon Island for another 
month or so, and that they would then dis- 
cuss details of the wedding. And Peter 
Merriam did not look at the young man as 
he touched upon a subject too delicate for 
thought. 

“In allowing you to remain on this island 
with Doris, I am showing a great trust in 
you.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“I will not ask that you do not betray 
that trust. I would kill the man who did.” 

“— understand, sir. Doris is more sacred 
to me—”’ 

Peter put out a restraining hand. “I 
don’t need your protestations, my boy. [| 
believe in you.” 

He arose and moved away, and therefore 
did not see the light of contempt in the eyes 
of the murderer. Peter did believe in the 
boy as he believed in his daughter, in him- 
self. And he allowed them to be together 
constantly—even on the morning when he 
started out before a freshening breeze for a 
necessary trip to the lighthouse district 
headquarters in Charleston. 

He did not remain in Charleston as long 
as he anticipated. In fact he did not even 
visit the lighthouse headquarters in the old 
post office building at the foot of Broad 
street. Chatting with an old friend in the 
hallway of the Court House he had seen it, 
and now, as he guided his little boat swiftly 
back toward Horizon Island he held a copy 
of it in his hand—a poorly printed bit of 
paper headed ‘$1,000 Reward—Wanted for 
Murder.” Beneath that sinister caption 
there was a photograph of the man who | 
called himself Rogers. | 

He sat rigidly in the stern of his little | 
craft, leg-o’-mutton sail close hauled, tiller 
gripped by one sinewy hand, eyes staring | 
straight ahead. The fine brain behind those | 
flashing black orbs was seething with the | 





greatest problem it had ever been called | 
upon to solve. 

Outwardly Peter Merriam exhibited no 
emotion. He gave way not at all to the 
fiery temper which he had trained to his 
bidding. He did not resort to profanity, 
and he kept a tight grip on himself as he 
gave thought to the situation, and to the 
fact that there was no person involved 
worth considering save Doris. 

The man who called himself Rogers was 
twice a murderer: a reptile of the worst 
type—a man who killed cold-bloodedly. 
Peter Merriam thought intensively upon 
how he should be handled. 

His first idea was to land on the island 
and make the man captive. Then to notify 
the authorities and have him meet his sen- 
tence in the electric chair. But that plan 
was discarded almost instantly. He knew 
his daughter’s nature, and he knew that— 
no matter what he was—Bill Walters had 
won her love. Therefore a felon’s death for 
him would wreck her life. She would not— 
could not—understand. 


He then thought of killing the man and 
frankly confessing his deed to Doris. That 
idea, too, was discarded almost immediately, 
although through no horror of taking the 
life of this man who had brought misery toa 
spot where only happiness and contentment 





had existed for nineteen years. Could 
Doris understand, Peter Merriam would | 
When 
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| morning it continued. 


| have killed Bill Walters with as little com- 
punction as he would have shown in scotch- 
ing a snake. But he knew that if he killed 
the murderer, Doris would not only be 
made miserable but he would have created 
a chasm between them which could never 
be bridged. And the bare thought of that 
was intolerable. 

Yet there was the problem before him— 
| unsolved—tremendous— vital—immediate. 


| Marriage between Doris and this man was 


unthinkable. Too,it was unthinkable that 
her illusion should be destroyed. She was 
experiencing her dream of glory—it must 
continue a dream of glory. 


Dusk had settled over Horizon Island 
when Peter Merriam beached his little 
craft. He exhibited nothing of his internal 
seethe at sight of Doris and Bill Walters 
coming toward him, the arm of the mur- 
derer about the waist of the girl. The bit 
of paper containing the notice of reward and 
‘the picture of the young man had long since 
been dropped overboard. Peter remem- 
bered in the description of the fugitive men- 

tion of a triangular scar at the cleft of the 

jchin. He glanced casually at the young 
|man now and reassured himself. The scar 
was there: a tiny, livid thing of damning 
evil. 

They ate their dinner together as usual, 
but when Doris and the man went for their 
| evening stroll on the beach that night, Peter 
Merriam accompanied them. 

There was nothing in his manner to indi- 
cate the stark knowledge which had that 
day come to him. Nor did he exhibit any- 
thing less than genuine affection toward the 
young man who was ostensibly to marry his 
daughter. He was  thinking—thinking 

. and his heart was breaking at visuali- 
zation of the girl’s supreme happiness in this 
new wonder which had come into her life. 
This happiness which must be crushed , 

And that night near midnight, Peter 
| Merriam went down to the beach and sat 

upon a sand dune, gazing over the white- 

‘capped waters. Low-hanging, swiftly- 
scudding black clouds obscured the full 
_moon, giving the scene an appearance of 
stark evil. The wind whistled sinisterly 
through the jungle of palmetto and scrub 
oak. The rushes along the sand dunes 
bowed before the rising wind. With the in- 
stinct of thirty years, Peter Merriam satis- 
fied himself that the light in the tower was 
. then he 
rose and slowly tramped toward the house. 
In the doorway he turned, looked once 
again upon the scene and then uttered a 
single remark— 

‘*Real storm tomorrow!” he said to him- 
self. Then he went to bed—and to sleep. 

Morning dawned gray and gloomy. Then 
came rolling thunder, jagged lightning and 
a downpour of heavy rain. Through the 
Peter Merriam saw 
his daughter and the man to whom she was 
| engaged playing checkers in the tiny, cozy 
living room. The girl’s face reminded him 
of the Madonna . . . he donned slicker and 
sou’wester and visited his little plant: in- 
spected the gasolene motor, and then went 
into the lighthouse tower. He was there for 
some time. When he returned to the house, 
he went straight to his room and at lunch 
time did not answer the summons. 

Doris found him lying on his bed, pitching 
| feverishly. 

“I’m not feeling very well, Little Girl,” 
he explained tenderly. ‘‘You and Bill eat 
alone today.” 

She pressed cool, slender fingers against 
his forehead, ‘I’m sorry you're ill, Daddy.’ 
Then she lowered her lips to his ear. “I’m 
so happy!’ 
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And Peter Merriam stroked her glorious 


hair and lied: 
daughter.” 
During the afternoon the storm increased 
in violence. By nightfall the wind was 
shrieking mercilessly over Horizon Island 
and the waters of the Atlantic crashed 
viciously upon the beach as though to wash 
the little spot from the face of the earth. 


At dark, Doris and Bill Walters went to 
the tiny powerhouse and started the motor. 
The big arc light in the tower sent its mes- 
sage of warning flashing out over the storm- 
tossed waters. Then the young couple 
opened the door between the room of the 
sick man and the living room and sat to- 
gether on the lounge, holding hands. 

It was a pretty sight. If only this man 
had not done murder! Peter Merriam 
turned away as Bill Walters glanced toward 
him. He was afraid the murderer might see 
within his eyes that which he did not want 
him to see. 

At eight o’clock he called to his daughter. 
In response to his bidding she looked from 
the window and reported the light burning 
brightly. At nine o'clock it was still burn- 
ing. But at ten o’clock she came excitedly 
to his bedside— 

“The light is out!” 

He sat upright, eyes blazing. 
sure?” 

“Yes sir: positive.” 

The old man shook his head. ‘That 
can’t be. Never since the day it was built 
has that light flickered . 

Bill Walters spoke. 
Merriam.” 

Merriam motioned them from the room 
and he struggled to the side of the bed and 
reached for his shoes. But Doris was beside 
him in an instant: ‘You skan’t get up. 
You're ill.” 

“The light must burn,” 
Merriam simply. 

“Bill and I will fix it,’ she answered 
swiftly. ‘‘You can't go outside tonight.” 

“T wont allow you to go out tonight, 
Doris. It is the worst storm in years .. .” 
They both gazed toward the figure of the 
murderer. He looked doubtfully first at one 
and then at the other. 

oo understand this plant pretty 
oughly,’ * he volunteered. “T'll go.” 

‘If you would . 

Doris placed her hand in that of the man 
to whom she was engaged. “I'll go with 
you.” 

‘“*‘No need,” said Bill Walters almost 
roughly. ‘I understand the whole thing— 
except that gasolene engine.” 

“That’s running all right, dear. The 
trouble must be in either the wiring or the 
are. 

Peter Merriam had both shoes on by this 
tim e. Heros2 and clucched the bed weakly. 

“I'd better go myself. With the light not 
burning . 

Doris forced him back on the bed. 
will fix it, Dad. If he can’t—I will.”’ 

And so Bill Walters, condemned mur- 
derer, donned the storm coat of the light- 
house keeper and started upon his mission. 
The girl accompanied him to the door, and 
Peter Merriam saw her creep into Walters’ 
arms and kiss him full upon the lips. 
Goodbye, Bill.” 

“‘Goodbye, Doris. 

He swung open the door and recoiled be- 
fore the howling inrush of the storm. Then, 
head lowered, he plunged into the fury of 
the night. The girl stood rigid, staring 
after him. Instinctively her hand dropped 
upon the knob of the door through which he 
had gone. Then she sank limply into a 
chair and trembled— 

““I—I'm frightened, Daddy,” 
through the door, to her father. 


“He is a fine young man, 


“You are 


“It's out, Mr. 


answered Peter 


thor- 


“ Bill 


” 


she called 
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But the old man did not answer. He sat | 
on the side of the bed, eyes closed, body 
rigid. The girl rose and crossed to the 
window where she stood gazing out into the 
storm. The trees bent blackly before the 
blast, the surf roared furiously as it beat 
upon the shore. No ray of light spoke from 
the tower to relieve the horror of the night, 

Five minutes passed; ten, fifteen. Then 
suddenly the girl dropped back with a little 
cry of pleasure— 

“The light! He has fixed it! It’s burn- 
ing!” 

The old man opened his eyes, but did not 
move. Doris rushed in to him, almost hys- 
terical with relief. 
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‘But he rose from the bed and dressed him- 
self. ‘‘I’ll go and find him, dear.” 

“I’m going with you.” 

He hesitated for an instant. The atmos- 
phere of the place was pregnant with trag- 
edy. But he nodded and together {they 


staggered through the door into the storm 

and thence to the tiny opening which let | [4 

into the tower. (0) ar 00 
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stairway, and slowly they mounted. And 
on the steel platform of the light tower they 
found his body. 


He lay on his back, one hand badly | 
charred . . . while the light blinked its} — Gray lair 





message of safety far out to sea through the 
storm. 

Doris stared, tearless. She did not ask 
questions. It was her introduction to 
Death, but she recognized it instinctively. 

And so, dry-eyed, they bore his body 
back to the little home and laid it upon the 
bed. It was then that the girl gave way to 
the one racking grief of her life, and the 
tears of Peter Merriam -mingled with 
BORE ss « 

The next morning they buried him. And, 
while Doris knelt by the freshly-made grave, 
Peter Merriam preached the funeral ser- 
mon. . 

‘“*He dic d that lives might be saved . 
the big voice rolled sonorously over ‘the 
grave. “He braved the fury of the night 
that a beacon of warning might flash. His 
death was the noblest of them all—for he 
died in the service of others ... ”’ 

And then Peter Merriam, too, broke down 
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Horizon 

(Concluded) 
been her husband, Peter Merriam left his 
home and went into the light tower. 

Very carefully he disconnected the wires 
which only twenty-four hours previously he 
had fastened to the transmission line linking 
transformer and arc. There were three of 


| these wires: one of them connected with 


each main wire, the third attached to the 
steel stairway leading to the turret of light. 
He coiled all three wires as he followed 


'them down the stairway and out of the 
| building. They all led to his own room and 


thence to his bed where they were attached 
to a hidden, double-throw switch. 
rhe action of that switch had been very 


|ethcient. By snapping it into the socket at 
| the left the original circuit was maintained. 
| But by throwing it the other way the circuit 
| was broken, so that the current was directed 


| through the switch and thence back to the 


| steel stairway. 


The old man had not figured wrongly in 
throwing the switch to the right the previous 


| night. By doing so he caused the light to be 
| extinguished and, in turn, had electrified 


the steel stairway. And thus it was that 


| Bill Walters, alias Red Watson, condemned 


murderer, had been electrocuted when, with 
his feet on the steel platform he attempted 
to adjust the carbons of the great arc-light. 

Death by electrocution had been instan- 
taneous. Death by electrocution as the sen- 
tence of the criminal court had decreed. 


_Peter Merriam had done this thing—and 


then, when he was sure that the man was no 
more, he had thrown the switch back and 
caused the light to burn again. 

His face, set and rigid, the old man took 
the switch and the three coils of wire. Then 


|, he walked slowly down to the beach and 


threw them into the waves. 
He returned to the grave of the man who 


\. | | Was to have married his daughter. He was 


strangely cold but he received his reward as 
the girl lifted to him a face in which grief 
shone as glory. 

‘His death,” said the girl simply, “stuns 
me. But I am proud that it came as it 
did!” 

And the old man kneeled beside her: 
‘*He died,’’ came the father’s voice, ‘that 


”? 


others might live! 


The Girl on the Cover 


(Continued from page 39) 


/|never more than one month and seldom 


that. Her life has always been and always 
will be just one poem, one symphony— 
work. 

First, work in the small companies which 
made only the one-night stands. In such 
plays as ‘At Duty’s Call,” “‘ The Coward,” 


Gy | 3 
|The Child Wife,” “The Truth Tellers,” 


she toured the country, playing babies and 


|| little girls and little boys. In some of these 


| ‘*Sometimes,’ 
| 


she played with her sister Dorothy, then 
exactly four. They ‘‘made”’ the tiniest 
towns. Mrs. Gish travelled with Dorothy 
when all three could not get an engagement 
in the same company. This charming 
gentlewoman, a widow with these two little 


| girls, turned to the stage from Massillon, 


| Ohio, because people told her that pretty 


little Dorothy and lovely Lillian would be 
successful, as most stage children were— 
and are still—blondes. When the mother 
could be with only one of her girls, it was 
Lillian, the older by two years, who would 
travel alone. She would always have an 
older woman in the same company—the 
soubrette, the feminine heavy—to look 
after her. 

’ says Lillian, fifteen years 
sometimes I got ten dollars a week. 


“e 


ater, 


___.. __. _} I would share a room with one of the other 


evaranteed, 
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The Girl on the Cover 


(Continued) 


actresses for fifty cents a day, or sometimes 
even a dollar. In the evenings, about ten 
o'clock, three or four of the other girls in 
the company would come ostensibly to call 
on us. They would remain to share our 
room. In that way it cost each of us very 
little; so that I could always put away a 
little of my salary. 

‘“‘T have never really had to endure hard- 
ships. But it was hard for a girl of six to 
travel without her mother. I was often 
very lonely. The worst part of my early 
days on the stage was the fact that it was 
considered, then, a terrible thing to be an 
actress. When Dorothy and I would return 
to Massillon between engagements, we 
would never tell anyone we had been on the 
stage. In a small town it was then consid- 
ered almost a disgrace. 

‘“*T used to do stunts in the old thrillers. 
Once [ completely upset a ssene. As the 
little darling of the piece, I was to swing 
from a rope out of the scene. That is, my 
dummy was. I was to run from the stage. 
[ forget the occasion for the swinging; but it 
must have been a fight of some sort, for a 
revolver shot was to be my cue to skip. 
The shot was never fired during rehearsals. 
So when I heard it that first night, I was so 
excited I forgot to leave the stage. My 
dummy swung off and I remained in full 
view of the audience. I remember the lead- 
ing man brought me out for the curtain call 
on his shoulder. 

“In another old play, I was to enter a 
cage with two lions. I was not particularly 
frightened, and went through with it many 


times. The lions, Jenny and Maude, were 
old and tame. I played with them a whole 
season. Just after the last performance, 


Jenny took a large bite out of her trainer’s 
arm. The next season, Dorothy was with 
me in the same show. I had advanced to 
another role, and she had to go into the 
lion’s den. I knew the trick; I knew that 
she had only to be with the animals a 
second, before she ran out, and I had never 
been a bit scared. But with Dorothy doing 
it, I used to be petrified with fear at every 
performance. The minute Dorothy went on 
for that scene, | ran up to our dressing- 
room and buried my head in the trunk until 
it was safely over.” 


HE Gishes and the Pickfords became 

friends in those days. The three little 
Pickfords: Mary, Lottie and Jack—and the 
two little Gishes often travelled with the 
same company. Mrs. Pickford sometimes 
took care of Lillian. Later, the older Gish— 
when she was eight—was with Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s repertoire company. One night 
Lillian was standing in the wings when the 
Divine Sarah came up. She put her hand 
caressingly on Lillian’s golden curls, mur- 
muring a word of admiration. 

“‘Bernhardt’s company was the best one 
I was ever with,’’ she says. ‘‘We were 
mostly with the melodramas. We were only 
once with a good company. And then we 
never got our salaries; so we decided it was 
better to play in low-brow plays and live.” 

Later, she was in ‘‘ Dion O’Dare,”’ “ Mr. 
Blarney from Ireland,” “‘Her First False 
Step,” “‘The Volunteer Organist”’ and with 
Fiske O’Hara for three seasons. 

“Then I was getting about twenty-five 
dollars a week. I was in New York, playing 
in David Belasco’s ‘The Good Little Devil,’ 
with Mary Pickford. I lived in a hotel on 
Eighth Street. You probably know it—the 
favorite home of many very .old, very 
respectable people. I didn’t know many 
‘ox gah in New York, and I was lonely. [I 

hada — stove. I used to cook my meals 
on it. I didn’t want to go out for meals be- 
cause [ hated to walk intoa restaurant alone 
before so many strangers. Besides, I didn't 


When 


have enough money—I sent some home 
every week. So I lived, for some time, on 
beans and tea that I cooked on my little 
stove. And not much else. 

“‘ Naturally, I began to get thin and wan. 
I was not very strong anyway, and it wasn’t 
long before I looked really ill. David 
Belasco noticed it. He knew me only as an 
actress in his company; my part was not 
very large. But he sent a doctor to see me 
and ordered that I be taken care of. I[ never 
knew until long after who had been so good 
tome. Mr. Belasco is the kindest and most 
considerate of men and managers. I did not 
see him for years—all the time I was in pic- 
tures in California—until, once when Mary 
was in New York, we met him at the 
theater—his own theater. He said he 
couldn’t believe I was the same girl who had 
apparently been trying to starve herself to 
death so long ago!” 

It was not really very long. The Gishes 
made their screen debut when they were so 
young they had to make up to look older! 
Today, Lillian Gish is generally recognized 
as the greatest emotional actress in the 
films. Dorothy has a popularity second to 
no film comedienne. 


ILLIAN has worked hard—but then so 

have many other screen stars. But she 
has kept her perspective. She is not an 
actress before she is a woman, a student, a 
thinker. On her reading table, in her dress- 
ing room at the Griffith studio in Mamaro- 
neck, I saw these books: ‘‘ The Romance of 
Leonardo da Vinci;’’ Romain Rolland’s 
*‘ Jean-Christophe;” Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Back 
to Methuselah; “Zuleika Dobson,” by 
Max Beerbohm; and Anatole France’s 
“Revolt of the Angels.’” The pages of ail 
these books are cut. 

She has never been 
heaven! 

“I spent exactly eight months in a con- 
vent at St. Louis, Mo. It was the happiest 
time of my life. At first I missed the excite- 
ment of theatrical life; but after a month I 
would have been glad to stay there all my 
life. [ am not a Catholic—but I love the 
nuns. They are the most wonderful 
women in the world. 

“We had amateur 
matics, we called them. 
them, of course, I had been on the stage. I 
was entirely at home in our plays, and I 
played Bianca in ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew.’ After our performance, Sister—— 
came to me and said, ‘My dear child, I 
should never say this to you. But I feel it 
is my duty to. You should go on the stage. 
You are a born actress.’ ”’ 

There are so many things one can tell 
about Lillian Gish—charming things. One 
of the nicest things I know is the story of 
the manicurist. She did Lillian’s nails for a 
long time, and one day shyly confessed her 
movie aspirations. Not long after, Lillian 
brought her to the Griffith studio in her own 
car, saw that she had screen tests made, and 
is doing everything she can to help her. It 
is now up to the pretty little manicurist. If 
she becomes established, she will have to 
thank Lillian Gish. 


“educated ’’—thank 


GREAT writer once 


said about her, 
“She is subtle 


without knowing it.” 
A great actor said, ‘‘When she acts she 
doesn’t know what she does. Her art is 
intuitive and unconscious; all great art is.’ 
One of her best friends says, 
charm is her simplicity.” 

I am sure she is great. 
celebrities have said so. 
of her marvellous work in 
soms,”’ ‘‘Wav Down East” 
Not because 


Orphans.” 
work in each new 


‘‘Her greatest 


Not because 
Not because 
“Broken Blos- 
and ‘‘The Two 
she does better 
picture. Not because 
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Pay Next Year 
for your 


Christmas Gifts ! 


ORDER NOW 
DON’T SEND A PENNY 

— goods come to you for examination. 
Pay (1) 20% only if you are satisfied— 
Take a full year to pay the balance. 
“ROYAL” diamonds are genuine first 
quality blue white perfect cut. Every 
article an exceptional value. All goods 
sent on approval for 30 Days’ Trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. No references 
demanded — no red tape—no money ia 
advance. 10% Discount for Cash. 

8% yearly Dividends in exchange 

allowance or ee yl <a every 

diamond purch 
‘“ROYAL’’ CHRISTMAS 
CATALOG FREE 

The most complete catalog ever published 
of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Sil- 
verware, Cameras, Ivory Toilet Sets, 
etc., sent free. Prices the lowest—qual- 
ity the highest. 30 Days’ Trial and a 
full year to pay on everything you order 
§from our $2,000,000.00 stock. Send for 
your free copy today. Address Dept. 422 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


Fat Reducer 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Dr. 


Lawton 


using his 
Fat Reducer 


Dr. Lawton 
Oct. 1916— weight 
211 pounds. 


Few Days 
Shows Reduction 


Ne need of being fat if 
you will use Dr. 
Lawton's Fat Reducer. 
In my own case | reduce 
59 pounds as my above 
pictures show. That was 
five years ago and during 
these years my Fat 
ducer has been reducing 
fat from thousands of other 
men and women. 
1 don't ask you to starve 
nor exercise, take medi- 
cine or treatments of any 
kind. All I ask is that 
you use my Fat Re- 
ducer and method as per 
instructions and you will 
find reduction taking 
place in a few days; at 
the end of eleven days, 
which is full trial period, 
you either keep the Re- 
ducer or return it to me 
complete and | will gladly 
refund your money. 
You gently apply Re- 
ducer to fatty parts and 
by easy manipulation it 
performs a p-rooted 
massage which extends 
well down into fatty tis- 
sues. his manipulation 
breaks down and dissolves 
the fatty tissues into waste 
matter, which is then car- 
red off by the elimination 
organs of the body. 
Dr. Lawton’s Fat Re- 
ducer is non-e'ectrical, 
made from soft rubber and 
weighs but a few ounces. 
You can reduce where 
you wish to lose whether 
10 or 100 pounds over- 
weight. 
The cost of Fat Re- 
ducer is $5.00 (nothin 
more to buy). Add 26 
cents with your remittance 
to cover parcel-post and 
insurance. Send for your 
Reducer Today. Re- 
member it is guaranteed. 
Free private demonstra- 
tions in my office 9 to 6 
aily. 
My free printed matter 
“How toReduce Fat” 
meiled upon request. 


Dr. Thomas Lawton,120 W. 70th St., Dept 78, New York 


Dr. Lawton 
Feb. 1917 
152 pounds a 
reduction of 59 
pounds. 


Fatty arms quickly reduced; 
also takes away fatty parts 
top of corsets and reduces 


fatty ankles. 


Enlarged abdomens, 
thighs and hips reduced 
quickly. 
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The Girl on the Cover 
(Concluded) . 


'several managers have begged her to go 
But because she has 
a very rare and fine spiritual quality about 
Mary Pickford has—a 
simplicity. And more because—like the 
Mona Lisa of Leonardo: that sweet and 
good and virtuous woman—she has all the 


pain, the wisdom, and the subtlety of the | 
| ages in her matchless smile. 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 76) 


Dorotuy.—You address me 
and Answers” 
if you were writing to twins. 
me my laugh for the day. 
Pauline Frederick has, 
not 


“Questions 


That gave 
Thank you. 


to remarry 


plays. Anna Pavlowa_ has 


made one, 
“*The Dumb Girl of Portici,”’ 


a very lovely | 


thing made by Lois Weber for Universal. | 


HoMER.—Virginia Valli is not related to| 
Valli. Virginia is a very beautiful 
brunette who played with Bert Lytell in 
Metro’s ‘“‘A Trip to Paradise’’ and Gold- | 


to George Lamsen, ¢ and is twenty-one. | 
J. H. F.—C ereth I Hughes i is very young— | 
about twenty, I understand. He is starring | 
for Metro, his first vehicle being ‘‘Garments | 
He scored his great success in 
“Sentimental Tommy” for Paramount. 
May McAvoy was made a star also because 
of her fine work in that picturization of 
Sir James Barrie’s story, directed by John | 
Robertson. Edward Earle was born in 
1884 and has a wife. 


CLypE.—Thomas Meighan’s Paramount 
picture, ““The Prince Chap,’ was a film 
version of Edward Peple’s play of the same | 
William deMille directed and Lila | 
Lee was in it. Lila is not married. She 
lives in Hollywood. 


Jean.—The child’ s name does not appear 
in the cast of ‘Too Much Speed,” starring 
Wally Reid. Norma Talmadge in ‘The 
Flower’ and “The Sign on the 

Norma’s newest is ‘Smilin’ 


Through,” from Jane Cowl’s play. 


ZENIA.—The following people played in 


“Male and Female,’ the picturization of 
Barrie’s play, ‘ ‘The Admirable Crichton” 
Thomas Meighan, Gloria Swanson, Theo- 
dore Roberts, Raymond Hatton, Lila Lee, 
Bebe Daniels, Julia Faye, Robert Cain, 
Mildred Reardon, Mayme Kelso, Edward 
Henry Woodward, Wesley Barry, 
Edna Mae Cooper, Lillian Leighton, Guy 
Oliver, Clarence Burton and Rhy Darby. 


ERMINIE.—Thank you for your sweet 
praise. For a fifteen-year-old, you surely 
can flatter a man. Sorry your mother 
doesn’t approve of our corresponding 
acquaintance. I am sure if she knew me, 
she would change her mind. You are the 
only Erminie—besides Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s—for me. 


B. B.—You say you simply cannot stand 
to see Warner Oland play villains when he 
is such a gentleman. Why go to see him 
then? He is featured in the serials in 
appears. Address him Pathe, 
Pathe Bldg., N. Y. C. The latest address 


childlike | 


and say that it sounds as| 


it is said, definitely | 
Willard- Mack. | 
Annette Kellerman has made four photo- | 


Improve your Figure 


Control Your Nerves—Enjoy Life 
Be Free from Nagging Pains and Ailments 
How? Correct your posture and strengthen your 
muscles and nerves by using for a little while this 
gentle, easy, natural aeger*. Nearly 200,000 have 
done it with the wonderful 


Natural Body Brace 


Overcomes weakness and_organic ail- 
ments of women and men. Brings restful 
relief, comfort, ability to do 
things, health and strength. 


Develops Erect 
Graceful Figure 


. Does away with the strain and 


pain of standing and walking 
replaces and supports misplaced 
internal organs; reduces enlarged 
abdomen; osea te please and 
strengthens the 
(eceing shoulders; gy Be 

s, chest and bust; relieves 
i curvatures, nervous- 





| ness, ruptures, senetipetion after 


of Flu. 
erect mafortab le— 
easy to wear. 


EVERY MAN with Deore abdomen, rup- 

ture, stooping shat- 
tered nerves or other spinal trouble, 
should wear my brace. 


Wear it 30 Days Free 
At Our Expense 


Write me in confidence today, stating you 
condition and desires. I will answer las 
and send illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank and our very liberal proposition. 





She is married | | HOWARD C. RASH, Pres, Natural Body Brace Co, 


330 Rash Building, Salina, Kansas 
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TREAE YOM SELF, , 


RAY 


Learn how Violet Ray treatment 
enriches impoverished blood, re- 
lieves nervousness and builds vital 
strength. Drives out aches and 
pains and removes the cause. Speeds 
up digestive process, promotes assim- 
ilation of food and elimination of waste 
products 
Absolu tety shockless and safe. You spray thow . 
ae volts of —_ frequency aay into any. weak 
ive organ or tissue 7 Sete, relieving 
SS aes a! Sooding it Rae. J tich, fresh. strength-bui 
Endorsed by physicians--35,000 ‘in use. 
Sent for th ki Tel 
Get “HEALTH” Book you the whole ters’ of 4 
Violet Ray, its successes, many uses, etc., how simply 
and effectively you may employ these wonderfal, corrective 
forces of nature. Write at once. 
RENULIFE ELECTRIC eer any 
2812 Marquette Bidg. Mich. 
Canada, Netting Bidg., wundees' 6 Ontarie 
Sales agents write for attractive plan 


Renufife 
VIOLET RAY 
GENERATOR 
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I have for Irving Cummings is Producers 
Security C orp., 
Mr. Cummings has his own company. 


516 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. | 
At | 


least, he d:d a week ago. (Cont'd on page 123) | 





Faces Made Youn 


The comet of a_youthful face will be sen 
wae has qny kind of _a facial 

figurement (© single yl ee ‘abould a3 

about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 
which remove wrinkles, crow’s Sent, = up 


to scra’ 
clear up sallow ‘ski and restore ore the charm of 
irihood beauty. No mancese. mas! 
Blasters, straps . vibrators or artificial 


ans Results i eeinel 
what RA FREE BOOK, white celia Suns just 
L nite teak your comp ex smooth 


Kathryn Murray, lec..1258 Garland Bidg., Chicago, Ilinois 


-WATER-MAID 


Produce a natural, beautiful ripple wave 
that remains in the straightest hair a 
week or more, even in damp weather or 
when perspiring. Stop burning hair or 
twisting with curlers. Ask your dealer 
or send $2 for set of 6 mailed with full directions. WATER- 
MAID WAVER CoO., A-117 W, 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Women — Girls — 15 or over, can easily learn Dress 
and Costume Designing during theirspare moments 


IN TEN WEEKS g 228seeeeeeenes 
Dress and Costume Design. £ Cut and Mail to 
ers Freq.ently Earn : FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
“> $45t05100 aWeek/ Rochester, N.Y. 
Many Start Parlors # Send me ATONCE,f 
in Their ; pene ay ast from the 
Every woman who Home Study Course here 


now does plain sew- checked. 
ing should take up [1] Dress Designing [J Millinery 
J 
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IMAGINARY 


Charles Spencer Chaplin 


ENTLE Reader, I am writing this in 
a Los Angeles hospital, with the tears 


not movie tears!) running down my 
sunken cheeks! The chart above my 
bed-is labeled: ‘‘ Star Shock!” 

CUTBACK. — Approaching Charlie’s 
modest little cottage, as nervous as a Chap- 
lin ‘‘Extra,’’ I timidly rang the bell, and was 
informed by three butlers (in chorus) that 
Mr. Chaplin was just about to take his 
morning constitutional. Looking forward 
10 a chatty ride in a Rolls-Royce, I sharp- 
ened my fountain pen and waited expect- 
antly. As I was sketching a_ beautiful 
Holstein cow that was wandering among the 
ceraniums on the front veranda, | heard a 
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INTERVIEWS 


hoarse, whirring noise and looked up ex- 
pecting to see the Rolls-Royce. Yes, G. R. 
(that’s Gentle Reader), it’s true! Charles 
Spencer Chaplin was coming down the 
driveway—on roller skates! He was reading 
a huge volume of Shakespeare. Running 
desperately (he shakes a wicked skate!) | 
got near enough to yell hoarsely, ‘“ M-M- 
Mister Chaplin! W-When are you g-going 
to do your n-next c-comedy?” 

Without looking up from his reading, he 
said abruptly, ‘I am through with slapstick! 
Forevah! I leave for New York tonight to 
take John Barrymore’s place in Richard 
Third!” 


I swooned! 








(Continued from page 66) 


| 
Charlie Abroad | 
| 


experience of my life. Remember, when I 
leit, England I was literally an obscure 
comedian. England is my home-land. -To 
return after so many years, and to be 
greeted so royally, has made me sad and 
vlad at once. 


‘VE been hiding. Carl. Robinson, my 
| press representative, is the busiest man in 
London. I can hide but hecan’t. He found 
time, one evening, to go to see a chap ke 
knows, the manager of a very conservative 
“cinema,” that was showing ‘‘The Kid.” 
Carl looked around at the theater and said, 
“Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to put the 


name of the picture in electric lights over | 
the entrance?”” ‘The manager said he| 
thought that was a great idea, but he would | 
have to talk it over with the members of the | 
Board. He called up Carl the next day. 
““My dear old chap,” he said, ‘‘that was a | 
rippin’ idea—simply rippin’. But we talked | 
it over for two hours at the Board meeting, 
and the chaps all thought it would make the 
theater too conspicuous!” 





WENT out alone, by a side entrance of , 
the hotel. .I wanted to try to find the 
house I was born.in. It was shabby of me, | 
in a way, to go out by the entrance nobody 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


you? 


earn promotion, 


high school course. 


practical business. 


working hour. 
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You Want to Earn 
. 
Big Money! 
And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion. But are 
you prepared for the job ahead of 
Do you measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For 
a more responsible position a fairly 
good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- 
pute interest, you must have a certain 
amount of preparation. 
must be able to do before you will 


Ch 


American School of Correspondence, 


All this you 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose general knowletes is not equal to a 
y 


Because big 


business refuses to burden itself with men 
who are barred from promotion by the lack 
of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have aplan whereby you can. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all 
the essentials that form the foundation of 
It will prepare you to 
hold your own where competition is keen 
and exacting. Donoi doubt your ability, but 
make up your mind to it and you will soon 
have the requirements that will bring you 
success and big money. YOU C 


Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success. It will not cost you a single 
We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent 
An sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied. 
hat fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


American School of Correspondence 


AN DO IT. 


icago, U.S.A. 


| Dept. H-971 Chicago, Ill. 
{| LI want job checked — tell me how to get it. 


scons Architect 
85,000 to $15.000 
Building Contractor 
$5,000 to $10,000 
] pies Automobile Engineer 
£4,000 to $10,000 
I ane Automobile Repairman 
$2,500 to $4,000 
ewe Civil Engineer 
§ 000 to $15,000 
ae Structural Engineer 
| _ _, $4,000 to $10, 
er Business Manager 
$5,000 to $15,000 
......Certified Public Ac- 
I countant $7,000 to $15,000 
pant Accountant & Auditor 
$2,500 . 
seine Draftsman & Designer 
I _ $2,500 to $4,000 
alae Electrical Engineer 
$4,000 to $10,000 
wal General Education 
I In one yea. 





Name 


Address. 





r 
$5,000 to $15,000 
Mechanical Engincer 
,000 to $10,000 
Shop Superintendent 
,000 to $7,000 
Employment Manager 
,000 to $10,000 
Steam Engineer 
000 to $4,000 


































000 to $10,000 i 


Sanitary Engineer 
. $2,000 to $5,000 
Telephone pee 
to $5, 
Telegraph Engineer - 


* 0 30, 
High School Graduate 
i In two years 
Fire Insurance Expert 
$3,000 to $10,000 


ooo I 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 


This Section Pays 
86% of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the past year have re- 
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peated their copy. 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office win- 
dows, Anyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer 
to general agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 431-K, No. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


RIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, 
burs gold for his auto. 
make $1.3 Ten orders daily 
particulars “and free samples. American Monogram 
Co., Dept. 169, East Orange, N. J. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING 
everything; men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly, 
operating our ‘“‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’’ 
anywhere. Opportunity lifetime: valuable booklet free. 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Diawer 90, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


100% 








EVERY OWNER 
You charge $1.50; 
easy. Write for 








PROFIT SELLING THUREE-IN-ONE- 
holder. New, patented, small, universally uséful 
article. Very fast seller, Ribbon Steel Products Cor- 
poration, 1212 Engineering Building, New York. 


AGENTS. MEN AND WOMEN WANTED TO SELL 
our guaranteed indestructible Oriental Pearl Neck- 
laces, direct from importer. Sells on sight, at a 
saving of 100% on retail price. Easy work, large 
profits and no stock to carry. Kemarkable oppor- 
tunity for members of Clubs, Colleges, Societies, 
hurches and Business Offices. Write for descrip- 
tive hooklet. Patterson Importing Company, 512-P 
Flatiron Bldg., New York. 

GENERAL AGENTS. 
Whirlwind seller, ‘‘Repeat’’ 
clethes without rubbing, 
Li profits. Exclusive 
package. Kittredge Co., 
neck, Pa. 

AGENTS—SOMETHING 
aml quickest repeaters on 
profitable business; good for 
Address American Products Co., 
Cine’'nnatl, Ohte, 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


6 DIFFERENT, INTERESTING, CLEVER 
lications, prepaid to any address, only 
lishers’ price $1.50. All current issues. 
evaranteed. Walhamore Company, 
Philadelphia, 








NEW. 
Washes 
washboards. 
today free 

Tunkhan- 


SOMETHING 
Washing Powder, 
Women throw 
territory. Write 
79 Putnam 8&t., 





NEW. FASTEST SELLERS 
earth: permanent, easy, 
$12 to 53 a week. 
5189 American Bldg., 








PUB- 
Pub- 
Satisfaction 
Lafayette Bldg., 


25c. 


Pa. 


ALL , KINDS. LISTS, 
Street, San Francisco. 


GAMCS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND REVUES, 
minstrel choruses, blackface skits, audeville acts, 
monologs, «dialogs, recitations, entertainments, musical 
readings, stage handbooks, make-up gocdls. Big cata- 
log free. . &. Denison & Co.,, So. Wabash, 
Dept. 76, Chicago. 


~~ BOOKS. 
F2iil Vost 


HIGENE’S, 








625 





HELP WANTED 


$135 MONTH. 
dreds wanted. 
immediately. 
ie * Be 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, HUN- 
Steady. List positions free. Write 
Franklin Institute, Dept. S146, Rochester, 





~ DETECTIVES 
opportunity, 


EARN BIG MONEY. 
D Experience unnecessary. 
Write. American Detective System, 
New York, 


WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN AMBITIOUS 
make money writing Stories and Photoplays, 
wonderful Free Book that tells how, Authors’ 
Dept. 123, Auburn, N, Y. 

WOMEN WANTED. BECOME DRESS DE- 
signers. $35 week. Learn while earning. Sample 
Soasene, foe Franklin Institute, Dept. 8-507, Roch- 


ester, 


EXCELLENT 
Particulars free, 
1968 Broadway, 





TO 
Send for 
’ Press, 











MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
No experience needed. Our machines are 

used and endorsed by government institutions. Cata- 

log free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 

Ibldg., Chicago. 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR PERMANENTLY DE- 
stroyed. oots eliminated. Painless and harmless. 
Guaranteed. No burning chemicals. Postpaid, $1.10, 
plain wrapper. Nu-Art Laboratories, Dept. 80-F, 
South Orange, J. 





$35.00 
Starts you. 











OLD COINS WANTED 
CENT, JACKSON CENT OR 
issued in 1834 to 1842, 
with jackass, turtle, etc. 
50 page illustrated Coin Catalog for 
cnuly 20 cents. This is just a special ‘‘get-acquainted 
offer.”’ B. Max Mehl, Numismatist, Mehl Bldg., 
Dept. P, Fort Worth, Texas. Largest Rare Coin Es- 
tablishment in the United States. 


OLD COINS WANTED, HAVE YOU AN ODD OR 
coin or bill? It may be 


worth several dollars. 
posted. Send de for coin circular. May mean 
much profit to you. Send now. Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 75. Forth Worth, Tex. 


OLD COINS, LARGE 
logue of coins for sale, free. 
paid for coins, ten cents. 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
KARSTAEDT'’S MAMMOTH PECANS, 
hoe. W. Hugo Karstaedt, Dayton, Ohio. 

PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY 
Copy, 
plays, 
Dizest. 





POLITICAL 
Times” Token, 
teresting, some 
with my large 


“HARD 
Highly in- 
Get one now 





old 
Get 





FALL SELLING CATA- 
Catalogue quoting prices 
William Hesslein, 101C 








SAMPLES 








FOR FREE 
America’s leading magazine for writers of Photo- 
Stories, Poems, Instructive, helpful. Writer’s 
611 Butler Bldg... Cin innati, 


PATENTS 
PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, Highest 
References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 
Victor 1. Evans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 











HUUNDREDS WU. 8. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
now open. Men, women, over 17. Steady. $95-$190 
month, Vacation. Common education sufficient. List 
positions free. Write immediately, Franklin Institute, 
Dept. 8141, Rochester, N. Y. 

BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTU NITY; 
goml pay: travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 567 Westover 
Blig., Kansas City, Mo. 

BE A DETECTIVE—WONDERFUL 
ties; particulars free, Wagner, 186 
York. Dept. 417 








East 7%th, New 


OPPORTUNI- | 


POEMS 





POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. CASH 
paid for those available, Send one short poem today 
for free examination, Idyl Pub. Co., 189 N. Clark 
Street, Suite 214, Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ILL SHAPED NOSES QUICKLY MADE PERIECT 
at home nights. Original and only comfortable adjuste 
absolutely guaranteed. Highly recommended by physi- 
cians. Write for Free book, The Anita Co., Dept. 











DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We willnot giv rize if 
answer th th this ad. "Nor walk we iain 
ae oe E> BO See. But it 
are anxious to develop your 
talent w with a successful cartoonist, 


The w. L. Evens Schoo! of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg.. Cleveland, O. 











This Interesti 


shows how you can pqemne a skilled 

gages of pianoor organ usual 

It ws why on one yh with an 

is worth a dozen other lessons 

uinn’s famous Written Method 

includes all of many important mod- 

ern improvements in teaching music. 

Brings right te your home the great advantages of conservatory 
3g Por the bastener or experienced players. Endorsed by great 
artists. Successful graduates oresvanne. Selegtifec. yet easy to 
understand. Pulty ifastrated , Dip granted. 
Tovar r= Fr 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio: PH- 2: Columbia 1 fad, 8 BOSTON 25. , MASS. 


Free Book 


9. South Orange, N. J. 





5g Note or Ear. 
Adult beginners taught by mail. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony. 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz. Trick Endings 


With or without music. Suort Course 
No teacher uired 


arn 


Pever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, seats Bass, 
| Wicked Harmony, BlueObligatoand 247 other Subjects, 
Including Bar Ear eT ns. 110 pages of REAL 25,000 
words, tal brings our PREE opecras Offer. 


Waterman Piano School 7*7 Sspgrbe rhears 2 


f ae aT oes 
guide you 


Paes 
feng 


Py to $10,000 Annually 
dissatisfied. 
ts 





ne ae. You can trple at home 
us cond yon recedes letters 
edimitved to the bar in various 








; fourteen-volume 
uide’’ and *Sgvidence’* 


’ ‘autine Chicago 








For $1.25 


the U. S. (Canada $1.50.) 


late at the news-stand. 





You can obtain the next six numbers of Photoplay 
Magazine, delivered to you by the postman anywhere in 
This special offer is made as a trial subscription. 
Also .it will avoid the old story of “Sold Out” if you happen to be a little 
Send postal order to Dept. 1A. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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rtisement 


MaAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Chatlie Abroad 


(Concluded) 


suspected, when there was a crowd awaiting 
me in front. But I wanted to be alone. [ 
had to be alone. I came over here to get 
away from myself. : 

I went back to Kennington, where I was 
born and lived as a boy. I wished again 
that my mother could be with me. 

I stood and looked at it a while. Then I 
went up some stairs and knocked. A voice 
| on the other side of the door called, ‘ Who's 
there?” and I answered, ‘‘Friend.”’ An old 
lady opened the door. “It’s only me— 
Charlie Chaplin,” I said. Mrs. Reynolds 
said if she had known I was coming she 
would have fixed the place up a bit. There 
was a crowd outside when I came out. A 
woman came up and shook hands with me, 
saying she was sorry she had shouted 
“Hello, Charlie," as she knew I was on a 
holiday and didn’t want to be bothered; 
| but she just couldn’t help it! 


| WENT along Oxford Street. I saw a 
Jackie Coogan doll in a shop window. 
You know Jackie was my little pal in ‘‘ The 
Kid.’” I went in and asked to buy the doll. 
The clerks and the other people in the shop 
began to get excited, so I bolted without 
the doll. 





HAD a corking time the evening I went 

to dinner at Simpson's. I had stewed eels. 
I hadn’t tasted them for ten years. There 
was only one thing lacking: the vinegar. 
Then I roamed around a bit. I stopped at a 
coffee-stall néar Hyde Park cornér and 
pulled my cap down over my eyes. This 
proved successful. “Nobody recognized me. 
| saw a wagon coming along loaded with 
apples. The horse was in difficulties and I 
got behind and pushed. The carter thanked 
me and went off. It’s nice to know that 
people like you because of yourself and not a 
strip of celluloid. 

Bruce Bairnsfather did two cartoons of 
me. The caption on one of them 
“Charlie, all alone and. incog., goes to see 
some of our dear old bits of country.”’ It 
shows me in my screen makeup on a coun- 
try road with hundreds of people’s heads 
peeking out at me. I have always-admired 
Bairnsfather’s work. The other is most 
flattering. I am shaking-hands with John 
Bull, who is waving away ‘Bother’ with a 
list of grievances. On ‘the picture 
“Kings of England: Charles I, 1625. 
Charles II, 1660. Charles III, 1921.” 


is, 


is: 


AM grateful to the little boy who sent me 
a letter on the envelope of which was 
pasted a picture of my feet. This was the 
only address except ‘London, England.” 


HERE’S not much more to say. I'm 

having the time of my life, except that I 
am dead tired. I'm going to bed for twelve 
hours’ sleep as soon as I put this in the post. 
One thing more: I am not forgetting you. I 
wouldn't be writing this for PHotopvay if I 
were. I haven't any plans; I don’t know 
when I'll be movingon. I'm goingto France 
and Italy and Germany and Russia and 
Turkey and I'll write my impressions of all 
of them for you. Right now all I can 
think of is: 

A little boy who stood looking up at ‘the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel. in London, wondering 
what it would be like to live there. 

I was that little boy. A few days ago I 
stood on the balcony of that same hotel, 
smiling at a large part of London, standing 
there below me. Somehow, London is not 
as mysterious and romantic to me now as it 
was then. Realization never is. But I have 
not changed much. London is what has 
changed. 
| I’m off for Paris in a day or two. 
| writé to you from there. 





I'l! 


in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Now you can buy 

: the famous, 9- 
pound National Typewriter on time—direct from 
the factory. Same as used by thousands of doc- 
tors, lawyers, bankers, salesmen, students, writers 
and business men in 31 countries. Every feature 
of best, standard size machines. 28 keys, 84 char- 
acters. Brand new—vnot a rebuilt typewriter. 
Neat, compact carrying case free with every 
machine. Send today for our 10 Days’ Free Trial 
Offer and 10 Months’ Easy Payment Plan. 


National Typewriter Co., Dept.L-8 Fond du Lac, Wis. 








PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 
An interesting illustrated book- 
let (free) on choosing a voca- 
tion, the exceptional opportu- 
nities Photography offers you 
and how to avail yourself of these advantages. 
MOTION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ course. Practicalinstruction. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or Evening Classe: Sameras and Materials 


s. Easy 
furnished free. The School of Recognized Superiority. Call or write 
for Catalog No. 37. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK OR 505 State Street, BROOKLYN 


This Book Tells How! 


“Showers of Gold” will tell you 
how you can greatly increase 
your earnings this Christmas — 
how you can establish yourself 
in a permanently profitable busi- 
ness — how you can ome 
financially independent. 


m Every ambitious man and wo- 
\ man should write fora copy. 


HERCULES HOSIERY MILLS 


Dept. P 
TENTH STREET AND COLUMBIA AVENUE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


me Looks 


yet. Nine 

separate 

articles 

in one. 

Everybo- 

dy delighted 

with it. Odd, 

curious and interesting. Lots 

.25 of pleasure as wellas very use- 
ful. Itis adouble Microscope for examining the 
wonders of nature. It is also an Opera Glass, a 
Stereoscope, a Burning Lens, a Reading Glass, a Telescope, a 
Compass, a Pocket Mirror, and a Laryng pe—for examin- 
ing eye, ear, nose and throat. It is worth all the cost to locate 
evenone painful cinder in the eye. Folds flat and fits the pock- 
et. Something great—you need one. Don't missit, Sent by 
mail, with 300 © Novelty Catalog, ONLY SOc or 3 for $1.25 
JOHNSON 4 Dept. 712, $224 M. Halsted St., CHICAGO 





MORE 
MONEY FOR 
YOU THIS 

XMAS _ 











Pills, laxatives, saline waters and purga- 
tives will not cure that constipated habit— 
you ought to know it by thistime. Be sen- 
sible—you have been whipping your Bowels 
shamelessly into action— and weakening 
their natural functioning more and more. 
Now you are full of ailments — your system 
is upset—your blood is poisoned—you are 
sluggish and dullwitted—your food willr ot 
digest well—you lack stamina—youarener- 
vous, listless, ackambition—have noenergy 
—no vitality—y ouare failing in Manhood— 
it’s all your own fault—but cheer up. 

STRONGFORTISM — The Modern Science 
of Health Promotion wiil banish your ail- 
ments end forever free you from dope and 


drug very. ! Guarantee it. 


My methods restore vigor and vitality when 
all others fail, whetuer you suffer from bad 
habits and excesses due to youthful ignor- 
ance—or whether losses weaken you. 


STRONGFORT Mention the ailments on which you want 
The Pertect Man special information and send with 10c to 
help pay postage, etc., on my free book, 

**Promotion and Conservation of Health, 
Strength and Mental Energy.” 


It's a man-builder and a life-saver. Send for it Right Now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Department 576 Newark, New Jersey 


HOW TO BECOME A 





Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 

ExtTryY.—Yep—everybody’s married now. 
Just think: the three Talmadges: Norma, 
Constance and Natalie; Ralph Graves; 
Dick Barthelmess; Dorothy Gish, Jean 
Paige,—I could go on indefinitely. (You 
know, don’t you, that whena writer (ahem), 
a writer says that “indefinitely” he really 


;}means he can’t think of another darned 


thing to say. Don’t tell anybody else I 
told you this. It might make all the other 
writers mad at me.) 


FRANCES, CHICcCAGO.—Didn’t I see you 
once in Chicago, Frances, when I was there? 
Weren't you the girl I saw on Michigan 
Blvd., in a blue suit and a black hat, on 
the sixteenth of December, 1919? I knew 
it. Niles Welch is with Selznick. He is 
going to appear in a stage play soon, | hear. 
But sometimes my hearing is not so good. 
So don’t count on it. He’s married to 
Dell Boone. <Any relation to Daniel? 

PHILIP, BOZEMAN, 


MONTANA.—So you 


| were in Yellowstone last summer and saw 


a picture being taken with Ann Little. 
How wonderful. Quick, Watson! Ah, yes 
—it must have been a serial called ‘* The 
Blue Fox,’’ many of the scenes of which 
are laid in Yellowstone. But how wonder- 
ful that you saw it being taken. How I 
envy you. 


HARRIETT.—I do not know of a Uly 
Grant Davis who is a director. I do not 
know of a Ulysses Grant Davis at all. Is 
he someone I should know? 


M. P., ATLANTA.—Your old friend Coit 
Albertson may be reached at the Green 
Room Club, New York City. 

RANDOLPH C., FrRisco.—Didn’t 
really know which was Monte Blue 
which Rod La Rocque in that Plays and 
Players picture in October PHOTOPLAY? 
Monte Blue is on the left, Rod on the right. 
But they are not twins. Honestly. 


you 


and 


NORTHUMBRIA.—Only too glad to help | 
you, but I have no record of a film called 


“‘Comrades” or ‘“‘The Red Revolution.” 
The company you played extra for down in 
Florida doubtless changed the name of the 
picture. D. W. Griffith made ‘The Birth 
of a Nation,” but he was in California 
during the winter of 1918. By the way, 
where have you been since then? 


Marguerite M.—There have been many 
inquiries about Jules Waucourt. 
Belgian, and he is now in Europe, where I 
believe, he is on the stage. He was the 
Pierrot of Marguerite Clark’s ‘‘ Prunella ”’"— 
by the way, one of the most beautiful things 
ever screened. M. Raucourt appeared in 


various films before that, but these are | 


probably not being shown now. 


Mrs. PPH., New OrLEANs.—I 
you would write to Thomas Meighan and 
tell him what you told me. Among other 
things, you say that you read in PHOTOPLAY 
that Tom’s parents wanted him to be a 


physician, but he wanted to bean actor, and | 
that he does more good than any doctor, | 
will | 
to him | 


and cures more ailments. Tom 
appreciate that, I know. Write 
care Lasky Studios, Hollywood, Cal. 

IRENE WELLFLEET, 
new town. Never heard of that one. 
That goes down in my book. I have 
names of many towns, that most people 
never knew existed in these, our so to speak, 
more or less, in a way United States. 
Ralph Graves may answer your letter. 


It depends upon whether the very new! 


Mrs. Graves will approve of her handsome 
husband answering his female’ mail. 
Address: Griffith studios, Mamaroneck, 
M.S. 


He isa! O 


Mass.—That’s a| 


“cy? ° 099 
Pm as Good a Man as Jim! 

_ “They made him manager today, at a 
fine increase in salary. He’s the fourth 
man in the office to be promoted since 
January. And all were picked for the 
same reason—they had studied in spare 
| time with the International Correspond- 

ence Schools and learned to do some one 
thing better than the rest of us. 


“T’ve thought it all . ut, Grace. I’m as good a man 
as any of them. AllI need is special training—and 
I’m going to get it. If the I. C. S. can raise other 
men’s salaries it can raise mine. See this coupon? 
_ 1t means my start toward a better job and I’m go- 

ing to mail it to Scranton tonight!” 





Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the I. C. S. pre- 
pare them in spare hours for bigger work and 
better pay. 


Why don’t you study some one thing and get 
ready for a real job, at a salary that will give your 
bay — | children the things you would like them 
o have 


You can do it! Pick the position you want in 
the work you like best and the 1. C. S. will pre- 
pare you for it right in your own home, in your 
spare time. 


Yes, youcan doit! More than two million have 
done it in the last thirty years. More than 
130,000 are doing it right now. Join them without 
another day’s delay. Mark and mail this coupon. 


ee TEAR CUT HERE ee oe === 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 6549 SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
I have marked an X in the list below:— 


ELEC. ENGINEER (1) BUSINESS MANAG’M’T 
Electric Lighting & Rys. SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 
|} Telegraph Engineer Railroad Positions 
Telephone Work ILLUSTRATING 
MECHANICAL ENGR. Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
_) Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 
Machine Shop Practice Private Secretary 
Toolmaker Business Correspondent 
[] Gas Engine Operating BOOKKEEPER 
CIVIL ENGINEER Stenographer & Typist 
Surveying and Mapping Cert. Pub. Accountant 
[_] MINE FOR’N or ENGR. TRAFFIC MANAGER 
[] STATIONARY ENGR. Railway Accountant 
py Marine Engineer Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT 


GOOD ENGLISH 

[J] Contractor and Builder Com. School Subjects 

(] Architectural Draftsman |] CIVIL SERVICE 

_] Concrete Builder AUTOMOBILES 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Mathematics 
Navigation 
Agriculture 
Poultry 

CJ Banking 





0 
L) 


_! Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G 

Sheet Metal Worker 
Text. Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 





© Spanish 


Pharmacy (J Teacher 











| Street 
| and No. 





wish | 


City 





Occupation 








Movie Stars 
ORIGINAL PHOTOS 


Size 8x10, 50c each, or three for 
$1.25. Postcard photos, 50c per 
dozen. Illustrated catalogue, con- 
taining 75 pictures, FREE with 
every $1.00 order. 

Send for the largest and best list. 
of most beautiful girls of the 
Motion Picture Capital of the world. 


Homer E. Howry Co., 424 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
by mail at home. Know the art 
-jitsu. Have perfect health. 
lefend yourself. Handle big men 
‘or free book. State your See. 
e 8 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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f66.U 5. PAT OFF, 


Electric 


Vibrator 
$ 








T last, a wonderful electric vibrator with a sturdy, long-lived Polar Cub 

Electric Motor for $5.00. Built like a fine watch. Every moving part 

automatically oiled. Weight, only 24 ounces. Gives circular vibration, the 
only true form of Electric Massage. 


Vibratory massage is the greatest agent fer beautifying the complexion known 
to the world today. The wrinkles and ravages of time are ironed out by its 
magic power. The circulation is stimulated and the skin left in a glowing, 
youthful condition. A vibrator ts an indispensable requisite of every woman’s 
dressing table. For the relief of pain and to allay local congestion, its effects 
are truly marvelous. 


To make it possible for you to have one of these wonderful vibrators, we are going to 
make an offer that no one can refuse. 


Merely sign the enclosed coupon and the vibra- 
tor will be sent you immediately. 


When it arrives, you pay for it. 


Send No Money 


Just write your name and address on the coupon, When you receive the Vibrator you pay 

the postman o-—we pay the postage. Thousands of people will immediately take 

advantage of this offer. In order to be one of the lucky ones, fill out and mail the 
\ coupon today, right now. 


‘\ THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
Please 444 Blatchley Ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


send me 


one Polar XN In Canada : 


Cub Electric » 
‘N 


Vibrator, by Par- 
cel Post, C.O.D. 


2. 
2§.C 


The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 
In England : The A. C. Gilbert Co., 
125 High Holborn, London,W. C. 1 


[agree to pay$5.00 & Polar Cub Features 
it rival. ‘ . , , 
on its arfiva ~ 1. Circular vibration—the only true form of massage. (No tap- 
: \ ping. 
Name... caumaeustie 2. Weight, only 24 oz. Ideal for women’s use. 
3. Automatic oiling system. 
; X\ 4. Socket Rotator. 
Address. oe \ 5. Spring Tension Friction Relief. 
6. The only Electrical Rotary Motor Vibrator 
SEEDS ARLES ee RO Oe A \ at $5.00. 
X\ 7. Cardboard container for keeping Vibra- 
tor.) 
al = sal scissile ™~ 8. Fully guaranteed. 








ADELE MILLAR’S 
Wonder Peel Paste 


4 Days—1 Hour Each Day 


REMOVES FRECKLES 


Pimples, blackheads, tightens 
baggy skin, crows feet, con- 
tracts enlarged and coarse pores, 


Ai YARN) 


ai CASE Cee 

ay \\\ VIRGIN WOOL 
7 iy fecketa, beods, loves, ctcchings 
\\ : 











nts—for grown- 
ups and children cost * less when you 









Complete with cream, lotion, 


| i dozens of lasting 


1 make them from Homewool 1007, Virgin medicated powder and soap 
\) Wool Yarns. Direct from mill to pou at for Home Treatment. 
\ big —— ls poten. ana, to make 
ap. ttr: ve colors. nd today for stpaid Plea: 
Sreesample cards and Homewool Catalog. Pe “ ~— $10.00 


close 4 per cent Tax 


Literature for treatment of Face, 
Hair and Scalp upon request 
The 


wt 


al I 


Home Woolen Mills, Estab. 1876 
87 Main Street, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Send for Catalog—it is FREE 


MEWOOL’ 


“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES’’ UNSIGHTLY 


Send for Booklet showing photos of men with 
and without THE PERFECT LEG FORMS. 


PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 54 
140 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. ¢ 


tamous 

® rations 

19 West 57th St., ADELE MILLAR CO. 345 Stockton Street. 
New York Dept. M Sana Francisco, Calif. 


100 Toilet Prepa- 























PAY BE AN EXPERT 


VG) 47 

FCCET b- 
Wonaerful, new: device, guides your hand; 
your writing in few 
hours. No failures. 
‘Write C. J. OZMENT 


4 7 
. 4 


a 
Kf # 





corrects 
days. Big improvement in three 
Complete outline FREE, 

Dept. 30 





Eve! 






| her director. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Betty.—lIs it possible there is a woman 
in these, so to speak, United States, who 
didn't know Wally Reid when she saw him? 
I am very glad to meet you. Reid in “ Be- 
lieve Me Zantippe.” 


THe Mystic Kose.—You are right in 
striving not to realize the ideal, but to ideal- 
ize the real. That's the only way you will 
get along in the world. I thought you had 
forgotten me when I didn’t hear from you 
for so long. You used to write often. Hope 
you're not getting upstage, if you know 
| what that means. I! don’t know just what 
price the producers pay for leasing the 
Broadway theaters in which they show their 
photoplays; besides, it depends upon the 
length of the lease. Universal has the 
Central Theater where it has shown ‘** Moon- 
light,’’ Marie Prevost’s first stellar picture, 
“The Rage of Paris’ with ‘‘Miss DuPont” 
anda Harry Carey and a Hoot. Gibson 
picture. Foolish Wives will be shown later. 

Louise P., Fort Wayne.—Thank you 
for your nice little letter. You like Lillian 

| Gish and don’t think she is popular enough. 
| I'll have to look into it right away. I like 

Lillian enough myself to make her just 
awfully popular. 








Betty.—Georges Carpentier is not sched- 
uled to make more pictures right now. He 
is in France now, you-know, Jack Demp- 
sey is working in a serial, for Pathe, on the 
coast. Katherine MacDonald dectines: to 
give her age for publication:.. I-don’t know 
why, because’she is 'way on fhe sunny side 
of thirty; but perhaps she figures that she 
may not always be. 

Hester H., MILWAUKEE.— Marie’ Doro 
is appearing in a new play at the Klaw 
Theater, West 45th Street, N.Y. C:, called 
** Lilies of the Field.””. It'sa rather naughty 
play, but Miss Doro is very beautiful in it, 
and everyone is very glad to see her again 
| on the stage. She made. pictures abroad 
| for Herbert Brenon, but’I believe has come 
| back to America to stay. Hope so. 











| VioLet.—“‘By any other name,” etc. 


| But lots of you are being called Vi'let this 


month. See Clare _ Briggs, 
American cartoonist (Sic). Mae Murray’s 
latest is ‘‘ Peacock Alley.”’ She is with, or 
she is, Tiffany Productions, Loew Bldg., 
N. Y. C. Mae is married to Bob Leonard, 
Yep—she’s pretty pretty, 
And you did. 


the great 





if you ask me. 


Anita N., TEMPLE, Pa.—Charles Mack 
is representative of motion pictures. He 
is young, clever, and he rose from “ props”’ 
at the Griffith studio to leads. He was 
born in Scranton, Pa., in 1902. ‘‘Dream 
Street "’ is his first and latest picture, but he 
is a member of the Griffith stock company. 


Rutu M., New York.—The two Marys 
each made a “Heart of the Hills.’"” Mary 
Fuller, the erstwhile screen star, made one; 
and Mary Pickford made another. I 
haven’t heard from Mary Fuller ° for, 
several years. She abandoned her screen 
career five years ago. Wherefore art 
thou, Mary? 


VIOLET.—Milton Sills disposes of the 
age question by ignoring it. I[ wish I 
could do the same. Mr. Sills was born in 





Chicago but won't tell when. He was 
educated at Chicago University and was 
on the stage for years before entering film 
work. His height is six feet, 180 pounds: 
his hair is light and his eyes are gray, and 
he has a wife and he hasa daughter. What 





St. Lovis, Mo. | 


more do you want? 


jy advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 














GEVbbwereedt! 
Everlastinc 


4 © Eve asting Floz we 


The latest novelty 
artistic decoration— 


indefinitely the same exquis- 
ite colorings and formation 
as when first picked. Delicate, 
fairy sprays in soft pastel 
shades and clusters of gor- 
geous, richly hued blooms 
are today found in the most 
artistic homes of America. 

Thompson's Everlasting Fi 


themselves to any form 
home, limousine, office, shop window , et 


owers lend 
of decoration, tur the 


Send 


Questions and Answers 
( Continued ) 


LucetTe.—Thank you so much for your 
French felicitations. Of course you may 


| have been telling me how awful I was; but 


on paper the phrases looked very pretty. 
Thomas Meighan did not play with you at 
the Theater La Cigale, Paris, France, be- 
cause Thomas at that time was working in 
pictures in Los Angeles. Sorry. 

Dorotuy D., HAVERHILL.—You wish to 
know why all motion picture actresses falter 
and murmur, at personal appearances, “I’m 
so glad to see you all, I really don’t know 
what to say.”’ If I wished to be wicked I 
would answer that you should be thankful 
they don’t know what to say. But you 
should see Hope Hampton. She has a beau- 
tiful voice and sings three songs when she 
appears. Charles Ray and Richard Barthel- 
mess are both fine actors and nice boys. Ray 
is in California; Richard, in Manhattan. 





KATHRYN.—I’m so glad to be able to 
settle this heated controversy over who is 
taller, Douglas McLean or Wally Reid. 
Wally wins: he’s six feet tall, just two 





for descriptive tolder and prices if your Florist 
cannot supply you 


A beautiful Frene 
insured parcels post on receipt of $i 
Loose Buuguets, 1.00, 2.50, F §.0v 
California Everlasting Flower Co. 
PACIFIC BEACH, CALIFORNIA cd 


=e UA MTU. 


h Bouquet, sens by 











Viola Dana, Beautiful Metro Star, uses andi recommends Maybellin 
@ 


BEAUTIFIES EYES INSTANTLY 


More than all else, well defined eyebrows and luxuriant 
lashes create the beauty and expression of your face. The 
slight darkening, the accentuation of line and shadow, is 
the secret. Snstantiy and Dany - the eyes 
r larger. per and more brilliant. 
RPA YBELLINE” makes scant eye- -* 
brows and lashes appear naturally ¢ 
long and luxurious. Used regularly 
by beautiful girls and women every- 
where. Unlike other preparations, 
will not spread or smear on the face. Per- 
fectly harmless, Each dainty box contains 
mirror and brush for applying Two shades. 
Brown Lo Gh DEALERS or direct from 
R 
a rp Your genuine *‘MAYBELLINE”’ 
and your satisfaction is assured. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-21 Grand Bivd. CHICAGO 


An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff | 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 












ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


| inches taller than Mr. McLean. 
meitsinne 
Miss Fisu.—Just like the actor whose 
| advertisement read: ‘‘Wanted: small part, 
such as dead body or outside shouts.” Not 
many are so modest as that. Arnold Gregg 
| was the leading man in “White Youth.” 
Buck Jones’ wife is Mrs. Buck Jones. I 
don’t know her maiden name. Edward 
Hearn is married, too. Hard luck. 


ANASTASIA.—I've always liked that name. 
“Eric Wheat” does not appear in the cast of 
“Desert Gold.” E. K. Lincoln played the 
lead, as Dick Gale. That’s a prettier name, 
anyway. 


Ervin.—Don’t offer to beat up the man 
who kissed your best girl. He might be too 
many for you. Gladys Leslie, International 
studio, C osmopolitan Productions. Gladys 
Hulette opposite Barthelmess in ‘‘Tol’able 
David,” for Inspiration Pictures. 








| Marey.—Max Beerbohn,, in his essay on 
‘““The Humor of the Public” says there are 
a few things that amuse people: ‘‘ Mothers- 
in-law, henpecked husbands, twins, old 
maids, Jews, Frenchmen, Germans, Ital- 
ians, niggers (not Russians, or other for- 
eigners of any denomination), fatness, thin- 
ness, long hair (worn by a man), baldness, 
sea-sickness, stuttering, bad cheese.”’ They 
don’t amuse me. 
I did not go to Chicago University; I did not 
go to any University at all. Edythe Chap- 
man’s middle name may be Blanche; but 
you'll have to write and ask her. She was 
born in Rochester, N. Y., and attended the 
University there. You say that that poet 
who’ expresses most emotions by 

| symbols of vacancy should write the 
sub-titles for Nazimova’s pictures. !' ‘e an 
| idea she writes them herself. 


G. W., SoutH ORANGE.—I went out to 
the Griffith studio the other day to see some 
of ‘‘The Two Orphans”’ being filmed. Mr. 
Griffith was in a jovial mood. Once when 
he was trying to get some extras to act, he 
said: ‘My idea of a happy existence is to 
live in a town where nothing goes by but 
water.”’ I have no record of an actress 
named Sis Hopkins. There is a Mae Hop- 
kins who was last with Goldwyn. 








ALICE.—Eugene O’Brien doesn’t look in 
the least like George B. Seitz, so I can’t 
| understand how you thought it was Eugene 
in “Bound and Gagged,” Seitz’s Pathe 
serial, 


| (Concluded on page 127) 
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Your letter was charming. | 





DIAMONDS | | 


WATCHES cre pi 


Send for Christmas Catalog 


4] Write for Free Wonderful Bargain Catalog today. 

ij Credit terms fully explained. Amazing money-sav- 

| ing prices on otemenss, Watches and Jewelry. Ir 
= latest desi, A 


a | = ys $8 up; Birthstone Rings, $12 up. 
Hl) Shipping charges, sfaction guaranteed or 
||| Money promptly refunded, Liberty Bonds Accepted. 


Solid 18-k White Gold, RE 
engraved; looks like genuine Plat- 
inum. Full Jeweled Imported move- 
posal Gonrentecs, Ly ibbon Brace- 

M jet. Other Solid }} § 
Gold Meret Watches $26 up. Gold | 
Gilled, $15 up. Cash or Credit. : 

Standard world jij | 
Men’s Watches 337°" 5:9 
Watches. Bargains in 25-year guar- |j |i 


anteed Watches $2. 50 a Month | i 


on = terms 
as lo 
the OLD Beas. eT si 





108 N.State St.,Chicago, Ill. 
Stores inLeading Cities 


— ror a 


Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 


Wonderful Opportunity to Become a 
Beauty Specialist A national System of Beauty Cul- 


ture needs women everywhere, $40 

to $75 a week. Experience not necessary. Ina few weeks spare time 

at home, we make you exprrtin all erqnchen such as Muscle Stra 

Maud Packs, Hair Dyeing, Permanent Wave, Marcelling “Skin Work, 
anicuring, El ectrolysis, etc. You can earn while you learn, giving 

ents among your friends and neighbors, or open your 
lor. Authorized Back G 











Beauty Trea‘ 


own Beauty Par siotema, ener war — 
today Explains 1 
FREE BOOK pun HAR nnd Special Offer, ? 


ORIENTAL SYSTEM oe BEAUTY CULTURE — . 


t 
Originators of the Famous Leet Preparations 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


rere advertisement in PHOTO- 
Remember fi‘ Y is guaranteed, not only by 
the advertiser, bet 7 A publishers. When you 
write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPL Ay. 
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The Lost Needle 


HERE’S an old English play known as 

“Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” Its plot is 
woven around the loss of the family needle—no 
trifling misfortune in the days of old. 


Today, in this era of ours, life is so rich in com- 
forts that we seldom wonder how folks got along 
in the ancient world. And we sometimes forget 
what an important role advertising has played in 
making life pleasant and altogether livable. 


Advertising has one of the leading parts in the 
eternal drama of dollars. To it ‘is directly due 
much of the multiplication of products and services 


which has come about during the last half century. 


It has smoothed the mechanics of existence — 


made lite easier and more pleasant by bringing 


countless necessities——once considered luxuries— 


within our easv reach and into continuous use. 


Think of this for a minute. You owe much 
to advertising. 


And you miss much when you fail to read it! 




















tt in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is cuaranteed, 








illay Allison's 
Fyes 


tell secrets of love and 
laughter, of mischief and of 
dreams. With long shadowy 
lashes, now revealing, now 
concealing their depths, 
your eyes can be expressive 
too. Cultivate the lashes 
with LASHLUX. It 
darkens them and makes 
them grow long and lus- 
trous. Brown, Dark, or 
Colorless, 50c. At Drug and 
Dept. stores or by mail. 


ROSS COMPANY 
73 Grand St. New York 





LASHLUX | 2°25 


means luxuriant lashes 


| Questions and Answers 


(Concluded from page 123) 


| JACQUELINE.—In spite of the fact that 
|} you use blue ink on purple paper and that 
/ vou flatter me until I blushed so hard that 
limy beard caught fire—(of course I really 
haven't any beard, but it seems to be the 
thing for the Answer Man to have a beard) | 

—in spite of all, I can’t answer a single one 
of your questions for you. Not for spite; 
but because neither of the ladies you men- 
tion has won sufficient distinction to be 
, down in my book of Who's Who. Anybody 

ever hear of Dorothy Terry or Anita Booth? 
| 1 thought so. 





ETHEL, Mr. PLEASANT, 
not, by any means, live up to the merry 
little town you live in. But I suppose | 
would be put out too if | had sent Constance | 
Talmadge a quarter for a picture and never | 





MicH.—You do 


jreceived the picture—or the quarter. | 
| Particularly the quarter. L can under- | 
stand your getting over the picture, but | 


not the quarter. Miriam Cooper uses her | 
real name, but she Mrs. R. A. Walsh 
|}now and is down in the ‘phone books of 
|| Los Angeles, Cal., as such. She was born 
in Baltimore. Remember that old ‘tI had 
a girl in Baltimore. Street-cars ran right 
past her door,” et \d infinitum 


is 


etc 


Ete | 
N. K. W., INDIANAPOLIS.—Yours was a | 
letter. I felt chastened | 











Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired 


by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


Reducing Rubber Garments 





Cover the entire 
body or any for Reducing and 
part. Endorsed Shaping the Ankles 
by leading phy- 


For Men and 


Women 


ANKLETS 


$7.00 per Pair 
Extra High, $9.00 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


DR. JEANNE P. H. WALTER 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 353 Fifth Ave., New York 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 (4th Floor) Ent. on 34th St., 3rd Door East |} | 


good, high-brow 


after I'd read it, and awfully apologetic 
because I wasn’t born in Indiana. Now | 
I’m sure Vil never be famous. Ralph} 
Graves is married, alas, alas! The lucky | 
—or so some think her 


voung lady was} 
Miss Marjorie Seaman. You can read all 
about 








it in Plays and Players. Ralph is} 
| twenty-three. | 
. 
BROWNIE.—Yes, it has been rumored | 


for some time that Mary Pickford is being | 
starred. In fact, 
she is being starred twice—in “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.’””, And you've been living in 
| Oak Park all these vears! 


MEIGHAN Man.—You aren't handing 
vourself a thing—not a thing. Anyway, 
Tom is a great guy, and I don’t blame you 
much for kidding yourself that vou look 
and act like him. ‘*The Easy Road” had 














The 21-Jewel Burlington {s sold to you e' 
- the very special terms (after free sSarw “ot = 

@ month— interest. You are under no obligation to buy, 
for full information. 


Burlington Watch Company, Dept. 1259 


19th Street and Marshall Bivd. 








A letter or post card will do. 


Chicago, Ulinols 


| Lila Lee in it, too. Lila is not married to 
Mr. Meighan because Mr. Meighan is 
#| married to Frances Ring and Lila isn’t 
married at all. . 
MApDELYN.—Now if it were Madeline, 
|}or Madelon, or even Madelin, it wouldn't 
| be so intriguing: (Ugh—how I hate that 
| word—intriguing! Ugh!!!) But Mad- 
elvn. Now, there’s a name! Edith 


Roberts is not married. Your letter went 


in the basket—eventually. 


.—Yes, vou are. You 
| say don’t | think Elsie Ferguson is too 
| beautiful for words? Well, why talk about 
| her , then? (But I really do think she is. 
| And I don’t blame vou a bit.) She 
| married to Thomas B. Clarke, who is a 


EvsicE DINSMORE 


Es 


1s 











“Don’t Shout” 


| can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
“How’? With the MORLEY 
"ve a pair in my ears 
y are invisible. 


**l hear you. 









PHONE. | 
now, but ¢ 
would not know | 


less and 
can adjust it. 


them in, 


myself, only that I hear all right.” 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses ate to the eyes. 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
harmless. Anyone 
Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials 






In- 


banker, and all that, and she lives on Park 
| Avenue, and all that. I saw her once— 


l to forget it. And I don't want to. ‘Foot- 
‘lights’ is, I think, her finest picture, 
although she is exquisite as JJimsy in 
‘*Forever.””,. The Du Maurier costumes 


were made for Elsie Ferguson. 


MramMi.—For a while there, 
a story that Natalie was the youngest of 
'the Three Talmadges. It was sent out, I 
fancy, because Natalie was on the screen. 
Now that she has retired as Mrs. Buster 
| Keaton, I suppose there’s no objection to 
the world knowing that Constance is the 





THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26 S.15th St. Phila. | youngest of the bunch. 





| 
there was 
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the latest report is that } 





| I saw her once, and I’ve never been able! 





When jou write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 







| Dedliracte 


Ev TU 


Wonians 


‘Depilatory 





Removes Hair 


Immediately — safely 
NLY a chemist should 


mix a depilatory, then 
it is sure to be safe. Unlike 
pastes and powders which must 
be mixed by the user, DeMiracle 
is a liquid just the right strength 
for instant use. It never deteri- 
orates. DeMiracle is more eco- | 





nomical because there is no waste. 
It is the quickest, most cleanly and |i 
simple to aprly. 

To devitalize hair you must use 
DeMiracle. Being a liquid it per- 
mits absorption. Therefore it is 
totally different. It attacks hair 
under the skin as well as on the 
skin which is the only common- 
sense way to remove it from face, 
neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 

Only the original sanitary liquid 
DeMiracle has a money-back 
guarantee in each package. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 


in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c. ‘\ 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. mo 


DeMiracle 


Dept. 6-23 Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York City 











Rts 
A. Singie Drop 
‘Lasts’ a Week 


You Have Never Seen 
(eager) 


© 










Anything Like This Before 


Flower Drops the most exquisite 

erfume ever produced, Ma:.e from 
Sowers. A single drop lasts a week. 

Bottle like picture with long glass 
stopp er, Lilacor Crabapple, $1.5 gry 
of t alley, Rose or Violet. 2.0' 5 
, our latest Flower Dro a8, 
$2.50. Above odors in half oz. bottles 
$8.00, one oz. $15.00. Send 20c stamps 
or silver for miniature bottle. 


= MARE ACOrBTERED 


Rieger’s Mon Amour, pusce $1.50; 

Garden Queen, $2. a Alcazar, $2,25; 

Parfum Rienzi, $2.50, nothing duors 
: anelnie Boquet $1.00 At druggists or 
y mail, 

Send $1.00 for sonvenir box of five 
25c bottles, different odors. 

PAUL RIEGER & CO. 130 istSt.. SanFrancisco 


end for Miniature 
BOTTLE 20° 


For a Good Xmas Suggestion 
See page 118 
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Vest Pocket Autographic 


KODAK 
Special 


with 


Kodak Anastigmat 
f.7.7 Lens 


$15 


Pictures 154 x 2% inches 


Open it, sight and take the picture—that’s how easy to 
work this little camera is—no focusing. And this facility 


of operation counts—picture opportunities oftea come with- 
out warning. 


The lens, Kodak Anastigmat 47.7, with which this 
camera is fitted, counts, too, producing as it does sharp, 
clean-cut negatives that yield sharp, clean-cut prints and 
crisp enlargements. 

The convenience and compactness of the Vest Pocket 
Kodak appeal to anyone. There’s always room for it—it’s 
a hand camera the size of the hand. 


At Your Dealer’s. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 74e Kodak City 
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TRACE MARK 


Single and Double Mesh PN 
HAIR NETS 


Tue strongest, yet the most delicate hair net known to the fastidious 
woman is the Lorraine Hair Net daintily packed awayin its protective tissue. 


# 






Cap and Fringe 
Extra Large 


Two meshes: single, for dress wear: double, for the woman who motors, 
rides, plays golf or wishes a hair net the double strands of which insure 
double strength. 


Lorraine Hair Nets in both single and double mesh are distinguished 
by their quality—-yet they are only 10c! 


A dozen Lorraine Hair Nets would make a most practical and accept- 
able Christmas gift for your friends—or for yourself ! 


Sold Exclusively at and Guaranteed by 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. Stores 


F.W. WOOLWORTH CO. 





© ANP 10¢ STORE 





Kitchen 


Your cabinet and table require 
frequent and thorough cleaning. 
Old Dutch keeps them clean and 
spotless with little time and work. 
Does not scratch the surface nor 
harm the hands. 


Economical —Thorough — Sanitary 











